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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  P.L.  100-497,  THE 
INDIAN  GAMING  REGULATORY  ACT  OF  1988 


SUNDAY,  JUNE  27,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Natural  Resources, 

Subcommittee  on  Native  American  Affairs, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  Committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  3:26  p.m.,  at  the  Nor- 
bert  Hill  Center  Auditorium,  N7210  Seminary  Road,  Oneida,  Wis- 
consin, the  Hon.  Bill  Richardson  (chairman  of  the  Subcommittee) 
presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  Subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  oversight  hearings  the  Sub- 
committee on  Native  American  Affairs  is  conducting  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  This  oversight 
function  of  the  Congress  is  one  the  Committee  takes  very  seriously. 
Through  these  series  of  hearings,  the  Committee  will  make  the  de- 
termination as  to  how  the  Act  is  working  and  whether  any  change 
is  needed.  We  are  not  discussing  legislative  proposals  at  this  time. 
We  are  taking  in  as  much  information  on  this  matter  as  we  can 
before  we  make  any  decision  on  this  Act. 

Today  we  will  hear  from  tribal  and  State  officials  from  Wisconsin 
to  get  their  slant  on  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  We  will 
look  at  the  impact  that  this  form  of  economic  development  has  had 
on  the  Oneida  Reservation.  We  will  hear  the  views  of  State  and 
county  officials.  We  will  take  testimony  from  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  other  tribal  leaders  from  Wisconsin.  In 
addition,  we  hope  to  learn  about  security  measures  in  the  gaming 
establishments.  Finally,  we  will  hear  from  two  witnesses  from 
South  Dakota  on  the  gaming  issues  that  have  arisen. 

Before  beginning,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Oneida  Nation  and  its 
chairman  for  their  hospitality  and  for  the  assistance  to  the  Sub- 
committee in  putting  this  hearing  together. 

We  have  a  long  series  of  witnesses  today.  I  would  ask  that  wit- 
nesses summarize  their  statements.  All  of  your  statements  will  be 
fully  submitted  in  the  record. 

Without  objection,  I  ask  that  the  summary  of  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

[The  summary  follows:] 


(l) 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  INDIAN  GAMING  REGULATORY  ACT 

On  October  17,  1988,  the  President  signed  into  law  the  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  Public  Law  100-497,  25  U.S.C.  2701  e_t  seq. 
The  Act  provides  a  system  for  the  regulation  of  gaming  on  Indian 
lands  by  dividing  gaming  into  three  classes,  establishing  the 
National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  to  regulate  Class  II  gaming  and 
authorizing  compacts  between  tribes  and  states  for  the  regulation 
of  Class  III  gaming. 

Class  I  Gaming 

Class  I  gaming  includes  social  or  traditional  gaming  which  is 
played  in  connection  with  tribal  ceremonies  or  celebrations.  Class 
I  gaming  is  regulated  exclusively  by  the  tribes. 

Class  II  Gaming 

Class  II  gaming  includes  bingo  and,  if  played  at  the  same 
location  as  bingo,  pull  tabs,  lotto,  punch  boards,  tip  jars,  and 
instant  bingo.  Class  II  gaming  also  includes  card  games  which  are 
authorized  by  state  law  or  not  explicitly  prohibited  by  state  law 
and  played  at  any  location  in  the  state.  The  card  games  must  be 
played  in  conformity  with  state  law  or  regulations  regarding  hours 
of  operation  and  pot  limits. 

A  tribe  may  engage  in  Class  II  gaming  if  the  state  in  which 
the  tribe  is  located  permits  such  gaming  for  any  purpose  by  any 
person,  organization  or  entity.  Class  II  gaming  is  regulated  by 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  and  the  tribe  or  solely  by 
the  tribe  if  issued  a  certificate  of  self -regulation. 

Class  III  Gaming 

„  Class  III  gaming  includes  all  gaming  not  included  in  Class  I 
or  Class  II,  such  as  casino-type  games,  gambling  devices,  pari- 
mutuel  betting,  etc. 

Class  III  gaming  is  prohibited  unless  authorized  by  a  tribal- 
state  compact. 

Class  III  Gaming  and  Tribal-State  Compacts 

Class  III  gaming  is  lawful  when  it  is  authorized  by  a  tribal 
ordinance  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  is  located  in 
a  state  that  permits  such  gaming  (whether  for  charitable, 
commercial,  or  governmental  purposes) ,  and  is  conducted  in 
conformance  with  a  tribal-state  compact  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Act  authorizes  an  Indian  tribe  and  the  state  in  which  the 
tribe  is  located  to  enter  a  compact  governing  gaming  activities. 
The  compact  may  include  provisions  concerning:  the  application  of 


tribal  or  state  criminal  and  civil  laws  directly  related  to  gaming, 
the  allocation  of  jurisdiction  between  the  state  and  the  tribe, 
state  assessments  to  defray  the  costs  of  regulating  the  activity, 
taxation  by  the  tribe  in  amounts  comparable  to  state  taxation, 
remedies  for  breach  of  contract,  standards  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  gaming  facility,  and  any  other  subjects  related 
to  the  gaming  activity. 

The  state  is  not  authorized  to  impose  a  tax  or  assessment 
(except  assessments  that  are  agreed  to)  upon  a  tribe  or  person 
authorized  by  a  tribe  to  conduct  a  gaming  activity.  The  state 
cannot  refuse  to  negotiate  a  compact  based  on  its  inability  to 
impose  a  tax,  fee,  or  other  assessment. 

The  federal  districts  courts  are  vested  with  jurisdiction 
over:  actions  by  Indian  tribes  arising  from  the  failure  of  a  state 
to  negotiate  with  a  tribe  seeking  to  enter  a  compact  or  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith,  any  action  by  a  state  or  tribe  to  enjoin 
a  Class  III  activity  which  violates  the  tribal-state  compact. 

A  tribe  may  initiate  an  action  for  failure  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  against  a  state  only  after  the  passage  of  180  days  from 
the  date  the  tribe  requested  the  state  to  enter  negotiations  for  a 
compact.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  tribe  has  failed  to  negotiate 
in  good  faith,  it  shall  order  the  state  and  the  tribe  to  conclude 
a  compact  within  60  days. 

If  the  state  and  the  tribe  fail  to  conclude  a  compact  within 
the  60-day  period,  the  parties  are  to  submit  a  court-appointed 
mediator  their  last  best  offers  for  a  compact. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  approve  tribal- 
state  compacts.  The  Secretary  may  disapprove  a  compact  if  it 
violates:  the  Act,  any  other  federal  law  that  does  not  relate  to 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  gaming,  or  the  trust  obligations  of  the 
United  States  to  Indians.  The  compact  takes  effect  once  the 
Secretary  publishes  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  that  the 
compact  has  been  approved. 

Gaming  on  Indian  Lands  after  Enactment 

Gaming  is  prohibited  on  land  acquired  by  the  Secretary  in 
trust  for  an  Indian  tribe  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act 
unless:  (1)  the  land  is  within  or  contiguous  to  the  tribe's 
existing  reservation  boundaries;  or  (2)  if  an  Oklahoma  tribe,  the 
lands  are  within  the  tribe's  former  reservation  or  the  lands  are 
contiguous  to  other  land  held  in  trust  or  restricted  status  for 
that  tribe.  This  prohibition  does  not  apply  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  a  gaming  facility  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  tribe  and  its  members  and  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  local 
community  and  the  governor  of  the  state  concurs  with  the 
Secretary's  determination.  This  prohibition  also  does  not  apply  to 


lands:   taken  in  trust  as  part  of  a  settlement  of  a  land  claim, 

comprising   the   initial  reservation   of   a   tribe   federally 

acknowledged,  or  restored  to  a  tribe  that  has  been  restored  to 
federal  recognition. 

National  Indian  Gaming  Commission 
Composition 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  three  full-time  members  with  the 
Chairman  appointed  by  the  President  and  the  other  two  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Two  of  the  three 
Commissioners  must  be  members  of  federally  recognized  Indian  tribes 
and  no  more  than  two  members  can  be  of  the  same  political  party. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Anthony  J.  Hope.  The  two 
Commissioners  are  Jana  McKeag  and  Joel  Frank. 

Powers  of  Chairman 

The  Chairman  is  empowered  to:  (1)  issue  temporary  closure 
orders;  (2)  levy  civil  fines;  (3)  approve  tribal  gaming  ordinances; 
and  (4)  approve  management  contracts.  The  Chairman  is  also  vested 
with  such  powers  as  the  Commission  may  delegate. 

Powers  of  the  Commission 

The  Commission  is  vested  with  the  following  powers  which 
cannot  be  delegated:  (1)  approve  the  annual  budget;  (2)  adopt 
regulations  for  civil  fines;  (3)  adopt  an  annual  schedule  of  fees; 
(4)  authorize  Chairman  to  issue  subpoenas;  and  (5)  permanently 
close  a  gaming  activity. 

The  Commission  is  vested  with  the  following  additional  powers: 
(1)  monitor  gaming  activities;  (2)  inspect  gaming  premises;  (3) 
conduct  background  investigations;  (4)  inspect  records  related  to 
gaming;  (5)  use  the  U.S.  mails;  (6)  procure  supplies;  (7)  enter 
into  contracts;  (8)  hold  hearings;  (9)  administer  oaths,  and  (10) 
promulgate  regulations. 

Tribal  Sel f-Reoulation 

A  tribe  may  petition  the  Commission  for  a  certificate  of  self- 
regulation  if  it  has  been  engaged  in  a  Class  II  activity 
continuously  for  a  three-year  period  with  at  least  one  of  the  years 
being  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and  has  otherwise 
complied  with  the  Act.  The  Commission  may  issue  the  certificate  if 
it  is  satisfied  that  the  tribe  has: 

(1)  conducted  the  gaming  activity  in  a  manner  that  has 
resulted  in  an  honest  accounting  of  all  revenues,  has  a  reputation 
for  a  safe  and  honest  operation,  and  is  generally  free  of  evidence 
of  criminal  or  dishonest  activity; 


(2)  adopted  and  is  implementing  an  adequate  system  for: 
accounting  of  revenues,  investigation,  licensing,  and  monitoring  of 
employees,  and  investigation,  enforcement,  and  prosecution  for 
violations  of  its  gaming  laws;  and 

(3)  conducted  the  gaming  activity  on  a  fiscally  sound  basis. 

Management  Contracts 

The  Chairman  may  approve  a  management  contract  if  it  provides: 
(1)  adequate  accounting  procedures;  (2)  access  by  tribal  officials 
to  the  gaming  operations  in  order  to  verify  the  daily  gross 
revenues  and  income;  (3)  a  minimum  guaranteed  payment  to  the  tribe 
that  has  preference  over  the  retirement  of  development  and 
construction  costs;  (4)  a  ceiling  for  the  repayment  of  such  costs; 

(5)  a  maximum  term  of  5  years  or,  at  tribal  request,  7  years;  and 

(6)  grounds  and  procedures  for  terminating  the  contract. 

The  management  fee  cannot  exceed  30  percent  of  the  net 
revenues  unless  the  tribe  requests  a  higher  percentage.  The 
Chairman  may  approve  a  higher  percentage,  not  to  exceed  40  percent, 
if  a  higher  percentage  is  justified  based  on  the  capital  investment 
and  projected  income. 

All  existing  ordinances  and  management  contracts,  whether  or 
not  approved  by  the  Secretary,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Chairman. 

Commission  Funding 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  assess  each  game  a  fee  which 
is  based  on  a  sliding  fee  scale  from  one-half  of  one  percent  to  two 
and  one-half  percent  on  the  first  $1,500,000  of  gross  revenues  and 
up  to  five  percent  of  amounts  over  $1,500,000.  The  total  amount  of 
fees  which  the  Commission  can  assess  in  any  fiscal  year  is  limited 
to  $1,500,000.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  request 
appropriations  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  annual  assessment. 
Section  8.  Thus,  the  commission's  annual  budget  cannot  exceed 
$3,000,000  ($1,500,000  from  assessments  and  $1,500,000  from 
appropriations) .  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  Richardson.  My  name  is  Bill  Richardson.  I  am  a  Member 
of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  am  the  chairman  of 
this  Subcommittee,  first  instituted  in  January  of  this  year.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  with  me  your  own  Congressman,  a  man  who 
has  an  outstanding  record  on  many  issues  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
know  he  cares  deeply  about  this  issue.  We  have  talked  about  it 
many  times.  He,  unfortunately,  has  a  plane  to  catch  later  this 
evening  and  won't  be  able  to  stay  for  the  duration  of  the  hearing 
because  we  have  some  early  votes  tomorrow.  I  would  like  to  wel- 
come him — your  own  Member  of  Congress,  Toby  Roth. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Roth.  I  thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Bill  Richardson. 
You  have  come  a  long  way.  New  Mexico  is  a  long  way  from  here. 
We  want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  what  you  are  doing.  I  want 
the  people  here  to  know  that  this  man  speaks  up  for  you  in  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  a  delight  to  have  you  here  with  us  today,  Bill. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOBY  ROTH,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  you  and  join  others  in  wel- 
coming you  to  this  meeting  here  today.  I  offer  a  special  thanks  to 
Chairman  Hill  and  the  Oneida  Nation,  and  to  Chairman  Miller  of 
the  Menominee  Nation.  Both  of  these  Tribes,  as  you  know,  are  lo- 
cated in  my  Congressional  District. 

Today's  hearing  is  very  important  for  several  reasons. 

It  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  hearing  on  Indian  land.  We 
have  come  to  Oneida  to  get  a  different  perspective. 

We  are  here  to  see,  firsthand  the  effects,  good  and  bad,  that  gam- 
ing has  had  on  the  Tribe  and  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Indian  gambling  has  been  a  controversial  issue  in  Wisconsin  and 
throughout  the  United  States. 

While  we  must  help  the  Tribes  become  more  self-sufficient,  many 
people  feel  that  gaming  is  not  the  best  way  to  reach  that  goal.  That 
is  why  we  are  here  today,  to  examine  the  risks  and  the  benefits  as- 
sociated with  Indian  gaming. 

Does  it  truly  benefit  the  Tribes? 

Are  the  people  getting  better  services — improved  housing  and 
health  care?  New  schools  and  new  roads? 

Most  importantly,  what  is  the  real  cost  of  these  benefits? 

It  has  been  said  that  gaming  opens  the  door  to  organized  crime. 
We  must  keep  an  eagle  eye  out  for  corruption. 

Furthermore,  we  must  be  on  guard  against  other  undesirable  ele- 
ments. How  do  we  prevent  the  casinos  from  attracting  riff-raff? 

Finally,  what  is  the  overall  effect  on  the  community  as  the 
whole?  I  want  to  know  what  benefits  or  drawbacks  gaming  has  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  reservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  this  invitation  today  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  here. 

Our  hosts,  the  Oneida  Nation,  run  one  of  the  most  successful  op- 
erations in  the  United  States.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  their  testi- 
mony and  also  the  testimony  from  other  witnesses. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  now  recognize  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Oneida  Nation,  also  the  president  of  the  National 


Indian  Gaming  Association  and  our  host,  the  Honorable  Rick  Hill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  welcome.  Thank  you  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
testimony. 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  HON.  RICHARD  G.  HILL,  CHAIRMAN, 
ONEIDA  INDIANS  OF  WISCONSIN,  AND  CHAHIMAN,  NA- 
TIONAL INDIAN  GAMING  ASSOCIATION;  MARY  ELLEN  HAYES, 
DIRECTOR,  ONEIDA  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  PROGRAM;  SHERRY 
MOUSSEAU,  PRINCIPAL,  ONEIDA  TRD3AL  SCHOOL;  AND  ART 
SKENADORE,  GENERAL  MANAGER  FOR  TRD3E 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  G.  HILL 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege to  have  both  yourself  and  representative  Toby  Roth  here  on 
our  territory  for  this  important  hearing.  I  think  because  of  that,  I 
just  want  to  say  a  short  prayer  for  this  moment,  because  it  is  the 
way  we  traditionally  do  things  here  in  our  territory,  and  we  think 
it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  would  have  some  spiritual  help  as 
we  go  through  this  battle.  So,  I  would  like  to  open  up  with  a  short 
prayer  here. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  return  thanks  to  the  earth  for  the 
pools  of  water,  the  medical  streams  and  the  herbs,  for  the  great 
winds  and  the  lesser  winds,  for  the  sun,  the  mighty  warrior,  for  the 
grandmother  moon,  who  helps  control  the  life  cycle  of  our  women, 
who  helps  make  our  medicines  grow.  Grandfather,  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  I  would  like  to  return  thanks  for  all  of  the  many  blessings 
you  have  given  our  people  at  this  time.  Grandfather,  a  special 
thanks  that  we  could  nave  our  representatives  here  on  this  day  for 
this  special  occasion  here  in  our  territory.  Also,  grandfather,  I  want 
to  be  thankful  for  all  of  the  other  brother  nations  that  have  come 
here  on  this  particular  day,  for  this  issue  before  us  is  very  impor- 
tant for  our  survival,  to  help  build  our  economies,  to  help  build  our 
governments,  to  make  us  strong  and  self-sufficient,  grandfather. 

I  pray  that  you  could  have  pity  on  all  of  the  leaders  today,  grand- 
father, and  all  of  their  families,  for  these  people  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  the  road,  away  from  their  families,  away  from  their  loved  ones, 
fighting  the  causes  and  fighting  the  issues  for  Indian  people, 
grandfather,  for  all  of  the  peoples  of  this  land,  grandfather. 

I  pray  that  we  could  all  come  together,  grandfather,  and  help 
heal  this  country,  grandfather.  It  starts  with  the  first  American, 
grandfather.  We  are  the  first  indigenous  people  of  this  land,  grand- 
father. They  could  come  and  help  it  heal.  It  starts  with  us,  grand- 
father, that  we  be  treated  with  respect  and  dignity  and  honor,  that 
we  could  all  come  together,  grandfather.  We  will  have  the  States 
be  our  first  ally,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  grandfather, 
that  you  could  see  that  this  could  happen  for  us,  grandfather — that 
things  could  be  changed,  that  we  would  recognize  and  look  each 
other  in  the  eye  as  true  brothers  and  sisters  and  come  together, 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  help  heal  this  Nation,  grand- 
father. 

We  pray  for  all  of  the  other  many  blessings  you  have  given  us 
on  this  day,  grandfather,  for  there  are  many  good  things  happen- 
ing. We  ought  to  offer  prayers  for  all  of  the  people  that  are  less  for- 
tunate than  us  on  this  day,  grandfather,  people  that  are  in  prisons, 
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people  that  are  in  hospitals,  people  that  are  homeless,  grandfather, 
that  you  could  nourish  them,  grandfather,  that  you  could  bring 
some  good  thoughts,  bring  some  hope  and  happiness  into  their 
hearts  and  into  their  minds,  grandfather. 

We  pray  to  have  pity  on  all  of  these  people,  grandfather,  and 
comfort  them  the  best  way  that  you  can  on  this  day.  Grandfather, 
for  all  of  the  people  who  walk  on  this  red  road,  grandfather,  I  pray 
to  you  keep  them  strong  in  their  ceremony,  grandfather.  Keep  them 
together.  That  is  the  bonding  that  we  all  have  as  Indian  people, 
grandfather.  All  of  the  peoples,  grandfather,  it  is  our  spiritual 
strength  that  ties  us  all  together,  grandfather,  as  we  humble  our- 
selves and  find  our  place  in  this  creation,  grandfather. 

We  are  thankful  for  all  of  these  many  blessings,  grandfather,  on 
this  particular  day.  Also,  grandfather,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
gathering  once  again.  We  pray  for  all  of  the  people  that  are  the 
messengers  of  the  creator,  and  to  the  creator  above,  who  is  the 
source  and  ruler  of  health  and  life,  Gani. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Before  the  Chairman  makes  a  statement,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  that  attending  the  hearing  is  Marlene 
Mielke,  a  representative  from  your  Senator,  the  Honorable  Herb 
Kohl.  Welcome,  Marlene.  It  is  nice  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  proceed. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Richardson,  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name 
is  Richard  Hill.  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association.  I  am  most 
pleased  that  you  are  able  to  come  to  our  territory  and  see  firsthand 
how  gaming  revenues  can  be  successfully  and  appropriately  man- 
aged and  produce  needed  positive  changes  in  the  Indian  commu- 
nity. We  are  proud  of  the  accomplishments,  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  take  the  time  to  see  the  many  developments  which  gaming  dol- 
lars have  enabled  us  to  realize. 

As  a  person  who  came  to  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  my  youth, 
I  have  lived  in  a  house  warmed  with  wood  heat,  which  had  no 
plumbing  or  running  water.  The  shower  required  that  the  family 
go  to  the  local  mission,  where  we  paid  25  cents  for  the  privilege  of 
using  their  facilities.  I  know  where  Oneida  has  been,  and  I  know 
how  much  gaming  income  means  to  our  people. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  use  our  income  is  this  quest  to  reac- 
quire our  lands  within  the  Reservation  boundaries.  Nearly  all  of 
our  lands  here  in  Wisconsin  have  been  taken  between  the  years  of 
1892  and  1990,  when  we  were  victimized  by  the  Dawes  Allotment 
Act.  Nearly  one-third  of  our  people  spoke  no  English  and  none  of 
our  people  had  owned  land  individually.  Therefore,  we  were  vulner- 
able and  swindled  with  frauds. 

Being  good  neighbors,  we  have  not  pursued  legal  actions  against 
those  of  this  generation;  but,  rather,  with  the  funds  that  we  now 
have  we  are  repurchasing  our  lands  from  those  interested  in  sell- 
ing. We  are  buying  back  our  land  base  to  ensure  a  place  for  future 
generations.  On  our  lands  we  now  have  a  nursing  home,  our  ele- 
mentary school,  our  library,  our  health  center,  sewer  system,  water 
towers  and  numerous  other  construction  activities  which  are  im- 
pacted by  gaming  revenues. 


Over  1,500  employees  and  the  numerous  social  service,  cultural, 
economic  development,  and  other  service  programs  provided  to  our 
members  all  receive  some  benefit  from  the  dollars  generated  by 
gaming.  As  a  tribally  managed  business,  all  income  generated  is 
maintained  by  the  Oneida  Tribe.  As  you  can  see,  the  dollars  are 
making  a  difference. 

Economist  James  Murray  has  pointed  out  that  this  Nation  only 
aids  itself,  but  it  also  has  approximately  a  $240-million  impact  on 
Brown  and  Outagamie  Counties.  This  significant  boost  in  the 
economies  of  these  counties  and  the  hundreds  of  non-Indians  which 
we  employ  is  simply  an  added  benefit.  Wisconsin  prides  itself  on 
the  reduction  of  unemployment.  Fifteen  hundred  of  these  jobs, 
which  have  been  contributed  to  the  State's  favorable  statistics,  are 
proven  by  the  Oneida's  alone.  Indian  gaming  is  a  growth  industry 
that  is  a  win-win  proposition  in  this  and  other  states  where  com- 
pacting has  been  successfully  conducted. 

In  the  Oneida's  testimony  provided  by  our  vice  chairman,  Debra 
Doxtator,  before  your  Subcommittee,  April  2,  1993,  we  have  shown 
conclusively  that  gaming  works  for  the  Oneida  Nation.  Not  want- 
ing to  restate  what  has  already  been  shared,  I  simply  ask  that  you 
revisit  this  information.  It  is  appropriate  to  note,  however,  that  the 
bottom  line  continues  to  be  that  gaming  works  and  that  of  all  the 
schemes  devised  by  the  Federal  Government,  since  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  in  1822  decisions— that  Indian  nations  are  domestic, 
dependant  nations — gaming  has  been  the  only  approach  that  has 
come  close  to  meeting  the  Federal  Government's  obligations  to  the 
nations. 

The  Oneidas  fought  alongside  the  British  in  the  French  Indian 
War.  They  fought  alongside  the  colonists  against  the  British  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  President  George  Washington  said  that  "were 
it  not  for  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  the  war  would  have  been  lost."  Our 
men  and  our  women  have  served  in  every  military  action  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  and  have  served  with  distinction  and 
have  died  in  numbers  on  a  percentage  basis  greater  than  that  of 
the  majority  population.  Even  though  not  citizens — the  Indian  Citi- 
zenship Act  was  not  passed  until  1924,  and  even  then  in  Wiscon- 
sin, we  were  denied  the  vote  for  three  more  years  because  Governor 
Zimmerman  vetoed  the  state  constitutional  change  saying  "it 
sounded  dangerous  legislation  to  him" — we  have  served  the  Onei- 
das and  Indian  people  from  all  nations  and  have  honorably  served 
our  nations  and  the  States;  but  to  what  end? 

For  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  by  1970,  nearly  140  years  since  the  Mar- 
shall pronouncement,  which  proclaimed  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  the  responsibility  for  protecting  the  interests  of 
Indian  nations  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  our  people 
have  been  illegally  dispossessed  from  our  lands  in  New  York,  were 
forced  to  Wisconsin,  had  our  tribally  held  lands  continually  eroded 
and  our  economies  all  but  decimated.  One-third  of  our  people  lived 
in  substandard  houses — no  electricity,  no  plumbing  or  both.  Nearly 
one-third  of  our  roads  were  unpaved.  Our  operating  budget  was  ap- 
proximately $40,000,  and  we  had  four  employees.  Our  average  edu- 
cational attainment  was  the  eighth  grade.  Virtually  all  of  our  mem- 
bers had  to  go  off  of  the  reservation  for  employment.  Nationally,  in 
1970,  there  was  one  BIA  employee  for  every  10  reservation  Indians. 
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We  were  not  wanting  for  advice,  but  for  the  protections  and  bene- 
fits which  had  been  assured  when  the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dian nations  were  at  the  bargaining  tables  over  the  land  base  of 
the  country  were,  shall  we  say,  slow  in  coming. 

Since  the  advent  of  gaming,  our  situation  has  been  changing  dra- 
matically. As  the  employer  of  1,500  employees,  with  a  payroll  of 
$26  million  in  1993,  we  are  succeeding.  As  noted  above,  our  impact 
on  the  surrounding  communities,  as  well  as  our  reservation,  has 
been  dramatic.  Our  success  story  has  a  dark  cloud.  Some,  proclaim- 
ing to  be  representing  the  interest  of  the  States  and  gaming  ty- 
coons, eye  the  3  percent  of  the  Indian  gaming  industry  as  a  threat. 
Although  the  private  sector  reaps  approximately  60  percent  of  this 
income  to  line  their  personal  pockets,  the  Indian  nations,  whose 
governments  are  relying  on  these  funds  for  their  infrastructure  and 
development,  are  being  made  out  to  be  the  bad  guys  once  again. 
A  1950s  cowboys-and-Indians  mentality  seems  to  be  taking  over. 

The  arguments  range  from  poor,  backward  Indians  who  must  be 
protected,  to  the  fierce  savage  Indians  who  take  the  gaming  indus- 
try from  the  cowboys  in  the  white  hats.  When  the  Airport  Commis- 
sion wanted  to  condemn  the  land  where  the  Radisson  now  sits,  the 
chair  of  that  body  was  quoted  as  saying  in  the  press:  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that  land,  build  a  moccasin  stand?"  Many  of 
you  are  lodging  in  our  premier  moccasin  stand.  Can  Indians  de- 
velop, succeed  and  self-regulate?  We  trust  your  eyes  tell  you  better 
than  our  words. 

Months  ago,  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General,  par- 
ticularly the  Conference  of  the  Western  Attorneys  General  and  the 
National  Governors  Association,  came  forward  with  requests  for  ac- 
tions that  would  have  gutted  the  Indian  gaming  and  would  have 
cut  off  the  States'  financial  noses  at  the  same  time.  Legal  analysis 
of  this  report  which  was  developed  showed  that  it  was  littered  with 
half-truths  and  inaccuracies  and  has  since  been  denounced  by  the 
national  association.  Discussions  among  tribal  leaders  and  gov- 
ernors are  also  showing  promise  with  education  and  dialogue 
through  the  process  initiated  by  Senator  Inouye,  the  potential  for 
attainment  of  amicable  and  mutually  beneficial  understandings 
and  outcomes. 

Our  perception  of  the  Reid  and  Torricelli  actions  is  that  of  an 
eleventh-hour  raid  on  Indian  encampment,  quickly  before  the  trea- 
ty can  be  signed.  Same  tactics,  yet  another  generation.  Our  intent 
is  to  move  forward  with  honor  and  continued  commitment  to  our 
people.  We  move  ahead  with  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  our  his- 
tory, the  historic  and  contemporary  attacks  upon  our  people  and 
government,  and  the  responsibilities  which  we  hold  for  those  in  the 
seven  generations.  We  will  be  successful. 

The  following  panel  is  comprised  of  three  people  who  are  helping 
shape  our  vision  of  the  future.  Sherry  Mousseau  is  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Oneida  Tribal  School;  Mary  Ellen  Hayes  is  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Oneida  Early  childhood  Head  Start  Programs;  and 
Skenadore,  Jr.,  is  our  general  manager.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  time 
that  we  are  not  bringing  forth  many  others  who  could  speak  about 
the  areas  impacted  by  gaming  revenues,  health,  housing,  et  cetera. 
These  three  representatives  of  our  Tribe  will  give  you  some  insight 
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about  the  extent  to  which  our  gaming  revenues  are  building  and 
sustaining  our  community. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  the  reservation  and 
sharing  this  experience  with  you.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can 
do  to  make  your  stay  a  little  more  pleasant,  we  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

I  think  it  is  quite  significant,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  all  of  the  tan- 
gible benefits,  and  yet  we  will  hear  testimony  about  the  intangible 
benefits  of  Indian  gaming.  I  think  that  gaming  has  brought  a  lot 
of  people  to  our  community  where  people  normally  would  not  come 
to  our  reservation.  We  have  over  a  million  customers  that  pass 
through  our  facility  presently.  I  think  they  enjoy  a  form  of  enter- 
tainment they  normally  would  not  be  accustomed  to.  Also,  I  would 
say  that  the  other  intangible  things  people  do  not  notice  is  the  co- 
operative effort  we  have  through  all  the  multi-jurisdictional  things 
that  we  have  presently.  Also,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  local 
units  of  government  and  their  help  in  building  stronger  govern- 
ment-to-government relationships.  So,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  heal- 
ing that  goes  on  when  people  interact  and  share  cultures,  also,  on 
the  government  side,  on  the  humanitarian  side.  There  are  many 
many  many  benefits  that  certainly  outweigh  downside  or  any  fears 
that  Senators  Torricelli,  Reid,  or  any  of  the  people  on  the  Hill  are 
promoting.  I  do  not  think  those  are  real.  All  of  the  other  fears  that 
Donald  Trump  was  trying  to  promote  also,  I  think  those  are  very 
inaccurate.  They  are  promoting  fear  that  has  been  substantiated  in 
previous  testimony  by  oversight  hearings  by  the  Senate  in  ref- 
erence to  any  criminal  influence  into  the  gaming  industry.  Justice 
had  reported  there  had  been  no  indicators  that  there  has  been  any 
element  of  organized  crime. 

So,  what  has  always  been  said  to  us  which  I  really  like  is  that 
there  is  no  organized  crime,  their  is  no  unorganized  crime,  there 
is  no  disorganized  crime  on  reservations.  The  only  thing  people  are 
afraid  about  is  having  organized  Indians  champion  a  cause  to  fight 
what  is  rightfully  ours.  So,  thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hill  and  attachments  follows:] 
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Chairman  Richardson  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  is  Richard  G.  Hill  and  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin  and  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association.  I 
am  most  pleased  that  you  were  able  to  come  to  our  territory  and  see  first-hand  how  gaming 
revenues  can  be  successfully  and  appropriately  managed  to  produce  needed  positive  change  in 
an  Indian  community.  We  are  proud  of  our  accomplishments,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  take 
the  time  to  see  the  many  developments  which  gaming  dollars  have  enabled  us  to  realize. 

As  a  person  who  came  to  the  Oneida  Reservation  in  my  youth,  I  first  lived  in  a  house  warmed 
by  wood  heat  which  had  no  plumbing  or  running  water.  To  shower  required  that  our  family  go 
to  the  local  mission  where  we  paid  twenty-five  cents  for  the  privilege  of  using  their  facilities. 
I  know  what  Oneida  has  been,  and  I  know  how  much  gaming  income  means  to  our  people. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  we  use  our  income  is  in  the  quest  to  reacquire  some  of  our  lands 
within  the  reservation  boundaries.  Nearly  all  of  our  lands  here  in  Wisconsin  were  taken  between 
the  years  of  1892  and  1900  when  we  were  victimized  by  the  Dawes  Allotment  Act.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  our  people  spoke  no  English  and  none  of  our  people  had  owned  land  individually- 
therefore  we  were  vulnerable  to  swindles  and  fraud.  Being  good  neighbors,  we  have  not 
pursued  legal  action  against  those  of  this  generation,  but  rather  with  the  funds  which  we  now 
have,  we  are  repurchasing  our  lands  from  those  interested  in  selling.  We  are  buying  back  our 
landbase  to  ensure  a  place  for  our  future  generations. 

On  these  lands  are  our  nursing  home,  our  elementary  school,  our  library,  health  center,  sewer 
system,  water  towers,  and  numerous  other  construction  activities  which  are  all  impacted  by 
gaming  revenues.  Of  our  fifteen  hundred  employees  and  the  numerous  social  service,  cultural, 
economic  development,  and  other  services/programs  provided  to  our  members,  all  receive  some 
benefit  from  the  dollars  generated  by  gaming.  As  a  tribally-managed  business,  all  income 
generated  is  maintained  by  the  Oneida  tribe,  and,  as  you  can  see,  the  dollars  are  making  a 
difference. 

Economist  James  Murray  has  pointed  out  that  this  nation  not  only  aids  itself,  but  it  also  has  an 
approximately  $240  million  impact  on  Brown  and  Outagamie  Counties.  This  significant  boost 
to  the  economies  of  these  counties  and  the  hundreds  of  non-Indians  which  we  employ  is  simply 
an  added  benefit.  Wisconsin  prides  itself  on  the  reduction  of  unemployment.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  jobs  that  have  contributed  to  the  state's  favorable  statistics  are  provided  by  Oneida  alone. 
Indian  gaming  is  a  growth  industry  that  is  a  win-win  proposition  in  this  and  other  states  where 
compacting  has  been  successfully  conducted. 

In  Oneida's  testimony  provided  by  our  Vice-Chairperson  Debra  Doxtator  before  your 
subcommittee  on  April  2,  1993,  we  showed  conclusively  that  gaming  works  for  the  Oneida 
Nation.  Not  wanting  to  restate  what  has  already  been  shared,  I  simply  ask  that  you  revisit  that 
information.  It  is  appropriate  to  note,  however,  that  the  bottom  line  continues  to  be  that  gaming 
works,  and  that  of  all  the  schemes  devised  by  the  federal  government  since  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall's  1832  decision  (that  Indian  nations  are  "domestic  dependent  nations"),  gaming  has 
been  the  only  approach  which  has  come  close  to  meeting  the  federal  government's  obligations 
to  these  nations. 
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Oneidas  fought  alongside  the  British  in  the  French  Indian  War,  they  fought  alongside  the 
Colonies  against  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  President  Washington  said  that  "Were 
it  not  for  the  aid  of  the  Indians  the  War  would  have  been  lost. "  Our  men  and  women  have 
served  in  every  military  action  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  have  served  with  distinction, 
and  have  died  in  numbers  on  a  percentage  basis  greater  than  that  of  the  majority  population. 
Even  though  not  citizens  (the  Indian  Citizenship  Act  was  not  passed  until  1924,  and  even  then 
in  Wisconsin  we  were  denied  the  vote  for  three  more  years  because  Governor  Zimmerman 
vetoed  the  state  constitutional  change  saying  it  "sounded  like  dangerous  legislation  to  him"), 
we  have  served.  Oneidas  and  Indian  people  from  all  nations  have  honorably  served  our  nations 
and  the  United  States... but  to  what  end? 

For  Wisconsin  Oneidas,  by  1970,  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  since  the  Marshall 
pronouncement  which  proclaimed  that  the  federal  government  would  have  responsibility  for 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  Indian  nations  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  our  people 
had  been  illegally  dispossessed  of  our  lands  in  New  York,  were  forced  to  Wisconsin,  had  our 
tribally-held  lands  continually  eroded,  and  our  economy  all  but  decimated.  One-third  of  our 
people  lived  in  substandard  homes  (no  electricity,  no  plumbing,  or  both),  nearly  one-third  of  our 
roads  were  unpaved,  our  operating  budget  was  approximately  $40,000  and  we  had  four 
employees.  Our  average  educational  attainment  was  eighth  grade,  and  virtually  all  of  our 
members  had  to  go  off  of  the  reservation  for  employment.  We  did,  however,  have  a  BIA  agent 
present  to  share  his  wisdom  at  each  of  our  Business  Committee  meetings.  Nationally,  in  1970, 
there  was  one  BIA  employee  for  every  ten  reservation  Indians.  We  were  not  wanting  for  advice, 
but  the  protections  and  benefits  which  had  been  assured  when  the  U.S.  and  the  Indian  nations 
were  at  the  bargaining  tables  over  the  land  base  of  the  country  were,  shall  we  say,  slow  in 
coming. 

Since  the  advent  of  gaming  our  situation  has  been  changing  dramatically.  As  the  employer  of 
1 ,500  employees  with  a  payroll  of  $26  million  (1993),  we  are  succeeding.  As  noted  above,  our 
impact  on  the  surrounding  communities  as  well  as  our  reservation  has  been  dramatic.  But  our 
success  story  has  a  dark  cloud.  Some  proclaiming  to  be  representing  the  interests  of  the  states 
and  gaming  tycoons  eye  our  3  %  of  the  gaming  industry  as  a  threat.  Although  the  private  sector 
reaps  approximately  60%  of  the  income  to  line  their  personal  pockets,  the  Indian  nations  whose 
governments  are  reliant  on  these  funds  for  their  infrastructure  and  development  are  being  made 
out  to  be  the  bad  guys  once  again.  A  1950's  cowboys  and  Indians  mentality  seems  to  be  taking 
over. 

The  arguments  range  from  the  poor  backward  Indians  who  must  be  protected  to  the  fierce  savage 
Indians  who  would  take  the  gaming  industry  from  the  cowboys  in  the  white  hats.  When  the 
Airport  Commission  wanted  to  condemn  the  land  where  our  Radisson  Hotel  now  sits,  the  chair 
of  that  body  was  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying,  "What  are  they  going  to  do  with  that  land... build 
a  moccasin  stand?"  Many  of  you  are  lodging  in  our  premier  moccasin  stand.  Can  Indians 
develop,  succeed,  and  self-regulate?  We  trust  that  your  eyes  tell  you  better  than  our  words. 

Months  ago,  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  General  (particularly  the  Conference  of 
Western  Attorneys  General  (CWAG))  and  the  National  Governors  Association  came  forward 
with  requests    for  actions  that  would   have  gutted  Indian  gaming  and  would  cut  off  the  states' 
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financial  noses  at  the  same  time.  Legal  analysis  of  the  report  which  CWAG  developed  showed 
that  it  was  littered  with  half  truths  and  inaccuracies,  and  it  has  since  been  denounced  by  the 
national  association.  Discussions  among  tribal  leaders  and  governors  are  also  showing  promise. 
With  education  and  dialogue  through  the  process  initiated  by  Senator  Inouye,  there  is  potential 
for  attainment  of  amicable  and  mutually-beneficial  understandings  and  outcomes.  Our  perception 
of  the  Reid  and  Torricelli  actions  is  that  of  an  eleventh  hour  raid  on  the  Indian  encampment- 
quickly  before  the  treaty  can  be  signed.  Same  tactics,  yet  another  generation. 
Our  intent  is  to  move  forward  with  honor  and  continued  commitment  to  our  people.  We  move 
ahead  with  knowledge  of  the  greatness  of  our  history,  the  historic  and  contemporary  attacks  upon 
our  people  and  government,  and  the  responsibilities  which  we  hold  for  those  in  seven 
generations.   We  will  be  successful. 

The  following  panel  is  comprised  of  three  people  who  are  helping  shape  our  vision  of  the  future. 
Ms.  Sheri  Mousseau  is  the  Administrator  of  the  Oneida  Tribal  School.  Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Hayes 
is  the  Director  of  Oneida's  Early  Childhood  Programs.  Mr.  Artley  Skenandore,  Jr.,  is  our 
General  Manager.  In  the  interest  of  time  we  are  not  bringing  forward  the  many  others  who 
could  speak  about  other  areas  impacted  by  gaming  resources  (e.g.  health,  housing,  etc).  These 
three  representatives  of  our  tribe  will  give  you  some  insights  about  the  extent  to  which  our 
gaming  resources  are  building  and  sustaining   our  community. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  our  reservation,  listening  to  what  we  and  others 
have  to  share  about  this  most  important  economic  resource.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do 
to  make  your  visit  more  informative  or  pleasant,  we  are  at  your  disposal. 
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Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin 

Post  Office  Box  365 


Phone:  869-2214  /^?^>\  Oneida,  Wl  54155 


FINANCE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

DONATIONS 

JUNE  11,  1993 


Boys  &  Girls  Club  of  Green  Bay  S500 

Lisa  Ruohomaki 

Resource  Development  Director 

P.O.  Box  8145 

Green  Bay.  WI   54308-8145 

American  Indian  Veteran's  Center,  Inc.       SI  ,000 
212  Plymouth  Building 
6th  Street  &  Hennepin  Ave. 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota   55402 

Harvard  University  Graduate  School  S500 

of  Education 

Harvard  Native  American  Program 
Read  House.  Appian  Way 
Cambridge,  M^   02138 

Salvation  Army  of  Green  Bay  S500 

Major  Eugene  AdDey 
Corps  Community  Center 
626   Union  Court 
Green  Bav.  WI   54303 
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Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin 

Post  Office  Box  365 


Phone:  869-2214  /-2?^>v  Oneida,  Wl  54155 


UGwiDEMOLUM  **TE> 


FINANCE  PLANNING  COMMUTE 
DONATIONS 

.APRIL  23,  1993 


Salvation  Army  S4,000 

Lois  Dalke.  Chairperson 

Seymour  Salvation  Army  Unit 

355  West  High 

Seymour,  WI   54155 

Fed.  I.D.#  36-2167910 

United  Way  of  Brown  County  S3, 800 

Chuck  Johnson 
P.O.  Box  1593 
Green  Bay,  WI   54305 
-  Fed.  l.DJ  39-0806299 

Phoenix  Fund  S100 

Kenneth  D.  Krueger 

Wipfli  Ullrich  Bertelson  CPAs 

414  S.  Jefferson  Street 

P.O.  Box  1957 

Green  Bay,  WI   54305-1957 

Fed.  I.D.#   39-0743975 

Waters  for  Green  Bay  Tomorrow     $2,500 

Ben  Laird,  Treasurer 

Godfrey  &  Kahn 

P.O.  Box  13067 

Green  Bay,  WI   54307 

Fed.  I.D.#   39-1705985 
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FPC 

May  14,  1993 
Paae  Two 


Vision  of  Race  Unit}',  Inc.  $2,000 

Fair  Housing  Council 

P.O.  Box  605 

Green  Bay,  WI   54305 

Salvation  Army  $221.90 

4757  North  76th  Street 
Milwaukee,  WI   53218 

American  Diabetes  Association  SI. 000 

2949  North  Mayfair  Road.  Suite  306 
Milwaukee,  WI   53222 

Salvation  Army  $100 

Corps  Community  Center 
626  Union  Court 
Green  Bay,  WI   54303 
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Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin 

Post  Office  Box  365  -     ~  _ 


Phone:  869-2214 


Oneida,  Wl  54155 


'JGWA  DEmOlum  Y>T£M 


FINANCE  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 
DONATIONS 
MAY  14,  1993 


Einstein  Project 
Dr.  Hugh  -Allan. 
Educational  Consultant 
1676  Forest  Glen 
Green  Bav,  WI   54304 


S2.000 


AISES  -  St.  Norbert  College 
Bonnie  Berken,  Director 
AISES-St.  Norben  College 

American  Indian  Summer  Math  Camp 
St.  Norben  College 
DePere.  WI   54115-2099 


S2.000 


Fallen  Timbers  Environmental  Center 
Dr,  Hugh  .Allan,  Educational  Consultant 
1676  Ford  Glen 
Green  Bav,  Wl   54304 


SI. 000 


American  Indian  Center  Pow-Wow  S200 

Joe  Peralez,  Pow-Wow  Chairman 
.American  Indian  Center 
1630  West  Wilson 
Chicago,  Illinois   60640 

Civic  Music  Association  S200 

Robert  H.  Schroeder 

2818  St.  .Ann  Drive 

Green  Bay,  Wl  -  5431 1-5828 
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FPC  Donations 
April  23,  1993 
Pase  Two 


5.        Green  Bay  Symphony  $500 

Frederick  J.  Schmidt,  President 
Board  of  Trustees 
P.O.  Box  222 

Green  Bay,  WI   54305-0222 
Fed.  I.D.#   39-6061378 

6.       Cerebral  Palsy.  Inc.  $5,000  for  capital  drive 

Maggie  Kxueger.  Executive  Dir.  S800  for  organization 

2801  South  Webster 

Green  Bay,  WI   54301  $5,800  -  Total 

Fed.  I.D.if   39-0901265 

7.  UW  Madison  American  Indian  $200 
Alumni  Committee 

650  North  Lake  Street 
Madison,  WI   53706 
Fed.  I.D.#   23-7125279 

8.  Timber  Wolf  Alliance  $2,500 
Susan  Cook,  Coordinator 

Sigurd  Olson  Environmental  Institite 
Northland  College 
Ashland,  WI   54806-9989 
Fed.  I.D.#   39-730442-F 

9.  Legal  Services  of  Northeastern         $1,500 

Wisconsin,  Inc. 

Daniel  Tuchscherer,  Executive  Director 
417  Pine  Street 
Green  Bay,  WI   54301 
Fed.  I.D.#   39-1046046 

10.  Unite  Now  Indian  Olympic  Nation   $4,000 
Stephen  P.  Lopez,  President 

Box  682 

Bedford,  MA"  01730 

Fed.  I.D.#   95-2380606 
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FPC  Donations 
April  23,  1993 
Pase  Three 


11.  Literacy  Council  $500 
Bea  Berger 

Brown  County  Library 
515  Pine  Street 
Green  Bay,  WI   54301-5194 
Fed.  I.D.#  39-1383597 

12.  The  National  Railroad  Museum  $200 
Judy  Wagenblast,  President 

Board  of  Directors 
2285  South  Broadway 
Green  Bay,  WI   54304-4832 
Fed.  I.D.JS*   39-6031429 

13.  Special  Olympics  $200 
Dennis  Alldridge,  Executive  Director 
5900  Memorial  Drive 

Suite  301 

Madison,  WI   53716 

Fed.  I.D.#-  39-1176591 

14.  Wisconsin  Children's  Program  $200 
of  Northern  Ireland,  Inc. 

Maureen  Christofferson 
1624  South  Irwin 
Green  Bay,  WI   54301 
Fed.  I.D.#  -  39-1595404 

15.  HONOR  $5,000 
Sharon  Metz,  Director 

2647  North  Stowell  Avenue 
Milwaukee,  WI   53211 
Fed.  I.D.#  -  39-1697263 

16.  Family  Violence  Center  $4,000 
Susan  Finco 

Capital  Campaign  Co-chair 
1725  Dousman  Street 
Green  Bay,  WI   54307 
Fed.  I.D.#  -  39-1342659 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Ms.  Mary  Ellen  Hayes,  the  director  of  the 
Oneida  Headstart  Program.  Ms.  Hayes,  welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  ELLEN  HAYES 

Ms.  Hayes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Greetings  from  some  of 
my  compatriots  in  New  Mexico,  by  the  way.  I  enjoyed  listening  to 
Rick's  words  because  so  many  of  them  are  also  common  to  my 
Tribe.  I  am  not  a  member  of  this  Tribe,  but  I  am  four-fourths  Irish. 
We  go  in  blood  quantums. 

For  the  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993,  the  Oneida  Early  Childhood 
Headstart  Department  will  receive  $352,921  from  gaming  enter- 
prises for  support  for  the  two  Headstart  centers  and  the  two 
present  childcare  centers.  The  funds  are  used  for  18  additional 
over-income  tribal  children,  incoming  contributions  and  additional 
support  for  the  other  two  existing  childcare  centers  which  operate 
on  a  sliding-fee  scale.  Some  of  our  patrons  are  paying  as  little  as 
$6  a  month.  They  must  pay  something,  however.  For  the  1993-94 
fiscal  year,  there  will  be  an  additional  contribution  in  my  budget 
of  $1,818,716  to  build,  furnish  and  staff  a  new  childcare  center  for 
100  children  from  6  weeks  to  10  years,  the  latter  being  after-school 
care.  This  will  operate  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  The  need 
for  this  is  obvious,  when  our  two  present  centers  serve  50  children, 
with  a  waiting  list  of  83. 

Additionally,  we  have  no  idea  of  how  many  children  may  be  in 
jeopardy  at  this  moment  because  of  less  than  ideal  childcare  ar- 
rangements. To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  funding  sources,  this  is  the 
breakdown  of  monies  that  we  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  State  government.  We  do  have  some  support 
from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  Headstart — 18  children,  $49,500; 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  the  American  In- 
dian Program  Branch  of  Headstart — 108  Headstart  children, 
$457,039;  USDA  Wisconsin  for  the  Child  Care  Food  Program, 
$36,000;  and  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
the  Child  Development  block  grant  for  child  care,  $96,000,  for  a 
total  of  $638,539.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  where  it  was  in  1976  when 
I  first  came  to  the  reservation.  I  believe  my  budget  was  65,000,  and 
there  were  32  children,  six  full-time  staff  people,  and  one  half-time 
bus  driver.  I  was  one  of  the  big  programs  at  that  time,  in  1976. 

I  have  been  the  Early  Childhood  director  since  that  time.  In  the 
beginning,  as  director,  my  task  was  simply  to  develop  the  program- 
ming for  the  young  Oneida  children  that  would  support  them  and 
assist  them  in  their  preparedness  or  an  equal  opportunity  in  kin- 
dergarten. It  soon  became  a  constant  quest  to  develop  the  funding 
to  support  the  program  as,  in  those  days,  the  Tribe  did  not  have 
too  many  financial  resources.  The  unemployment  rates  were  very 
high.  High  school  drop-out  rates  were  similar  to  those  of  other 
Tribes. 

The  Headstart  Program  was  then,  as  I  said,  considered  one  of 
the  larger  programs.  When  the  new  child-care  center  is  open,  we 
will  have  grown  from  six  and  one-half  people  to  68  employees.  Most 
of  these  will  be  tribal  members.  In  1976,  we  had  the  one  center  in 
the  middle  of  the  reservation.  We  had  no  way  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  tribal  families  who  lived  on  the  near  west  side  of 
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Green  Bay.  In  1978,  we  took  the  opportunity  to  expand  our  Head- 
start  services  to  a  storefront  on  what  I  can  only  call  "tavern  row" 
in  Green  Bay,  and  also  expanded  services  through  an  Indian  Edu- 
cation Grant  into  a  home  project,  as  well  as  an  additional  class- 
room at  the  center. 

As  you  probably  knew,  under  Indian  education,  there  is  no  in- 
come-eligibility, as  there  is  in  Headstart.  This  all  worked  very  well 
for  us,  until  our  storefront  center,  leased  from  the  city  of  Green 
Bay,  for  a  dollar  a  year,  was  in  danger  of  collapsing.  Through  an- 
other grant,  we  were  able  to  get  funds  to  purchase  a  three-class- 
room, modular  building  in  1991.  Again,  through  our  gaming  enter- 
prises, the  Tribe  was  able  to  contribute  an  additional  $162,000  to 
complete  that  project,  as  well  as  contributing  a  double-wide  trailer. 
These  buildings  were  set  up  in  land  purchased  by  the  Tribe 
through  gaming  revenues,  a  part  of  the  newest  tribal  housing  at 
the  Three  Sisters  Subdivision.  The  three  classrooms  permitted  us 
to  expand  further  and  also  permitted  us  to  establish  the  second 
child-care  center,  which  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  just  infants  and 
toddlers. 

That  fairly  well  brings  us  up  to  the  present.  We  have  known 
that,  with  the  expansion  of  the  gaming  enterprises,  as  well  as  the 
other  tribal  enterprises,  and  the  overall  age  of  the  tribal  members, 
that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  additional  child-care  services.  Twen- 
ty-five percent  of  those  are  in  the  infant  category  of  the  83  that  are 
on  the  present  waiting  list.  Early  in  1993,  the  Oneida  Tribes  set 
aside  $1,600,000  to  build  two  additional  centers,  again,  the  gaming 
enterprises.  Center  one  will  need  to  be  established  for  the  casino 
employees,  who  need  to  know  their  children  are  well  cared  for  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  weekends.  It  will  be  close 
enough  to  the  worksite  that  families  will  be  able  to  share  the 
evening  meal  and  prepare  their  own  children  for  bed.  We  will  pro- 
mote these  ideas  in  order  to  be  a  part  of  the  family  support  system. 
The  second  center  will  be  built  in  conjunction  with  the  new  Head- 
start  Center,  adjacent  to  the  Tribal  School.  It  will  serve  both  Head- 
start  and  Tribal  School  children  before  and  after  school. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  the  family  concept  for  the 
children  who  will  have  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Tribal  School, 
and  Headstart  or  child  care.  We  expect  them  to  help  in  caring  for 
each  other.  That  is  the  tradition.  As  noted,  to  build  and  start  up 
the  operation  of  the  first  center,  the  cost  is  in  excess  of  $1.5  mil- 
lion. 

The  existing  center  in  Oneida  will  remain  in  its  present  location 
as  part  of  the  planned  tribal  high  school.  Its  primary  clientele  will 
be  the  babies  born  to  the  high  school  students.  Unfortunately,  this 
continues.  In  order  to  avoid  having  these  young  mothers  dropping 
out  of  school,  we  will  maintain  the  center  as  part  of  their  school 
day,  augmenting  their  regular  studies  with  group  counseling,  fam- 
ily living,  studies,  and  provide  them  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
their  own  child,  under  the  tutelage  of  skilled  providers.  These  chil- 
dren who  have  had  a  child  need  to  learn  to  make  appropriate 
choices  and  to  plan  for  the  future  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
with  the  first  step  being  high  school  completion. 

All  of  the  centers  will  continue  to  be  maintained  on  a  sliding-fee 
scale.  Funding  support  for  families  will  be  sought  from  the  various 
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AFDC  sources  as  well  as  the  child  care  development  block  grant. 
The  balance  of  the  support  will  need  to  be  derived  from  the  Oneida 
Tribe. 

We  are  now  emerging  with  a  new  problem  for  our  preschool-aged 
children — the  potential  loss  of  Headstart.  This  income-eligible  pro- 
gram does  not  permit  earning  a  living  wage.  A  family  of  three  can- 
not earn  in  excess  of  $5.72  an  hour  gross.  If  they  do,  they  will  lose 
their  Headstart  eligibility.  If  we  could  figure  out  how  to  do  it,  we 
could  still  feed  them  a  free  school  lunch,  but  we  would  be  forced 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  Headstart  classroom. 

A  question  that  we  are  attempting  to  deal  with  nationally  on  In- 
dian reservations  is  that  simply  because  a  family  is  earning  a  liv- 
ing wage  on  which  they  can  support  themselves,  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily follow  that  there  are  no  other  needs  in  that  family.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  many  of  our  Oneida  workers  with  their  first 
job  in  perhaps  more  than  a  generation. 

Headstart  is  a  total  family-oriented  program  that  is  much  more 
than  A-B-C  and  1-2-3.  It  is  a  means  of  assisting  families  to  long- 
term  stability  and  future  educational  growth.  I  am  only  a  long-time 
observer  of  this  Oneida  Tribe.  Having  worked  along  with  these 
hard-working,  intelligent  people,  they  have  shown  every  indication 
of  wanting  to  be  in  charge  of  their  own  destiny.  Their  children  are 
part  of  their  destiny.  Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  other  sources  of 
funding,  give  them  the  chance  to  continue  to  move  forward.  This 
Tribe  will  support  all  of  the  early  childhood  endeavors.  Their  chil- 
dren will  be  their  leaders,  as  well  as  being  leaders  in  the  majority 
society.  We  must  nurture  and  teach  them  well. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Hayes  follows:] 
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For  FY  1993-94,  the  ONEIDA  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  HEAD  START  DEPARTMENT 
will  receive  $352,921.00  from  GAMING  ENTERPRISES  for  support  for 
the  two  Head  Start  Centers.   These  funds  are  used  for  18 
additional  "Over  Income"  Tribal  children  In  Kind  Contributions 
and,  additional  support  for  the  2  existing  Child  Care  Centers 
operated  on  a  sliding  fee  scale. 

For  the  1993-1994  fiscal  year,,  there  will  be  an  additional 
contribution  of  $1,818,716  to  BUILD,  FURNISH,  and  STAFF  a  new 
Child  Care  Center  for  100  children  from  6  weeks  to  10  years 
(after  school,  evenings) ,  which  will  operate  24  hours  a  day  and  " 
days  a  week.   The  need  for  this  is  obvious  when  our  two  present 
centers  serve  50  children  with  a  waiting  list  of  83. 
Additionally,  we  have  no  idea  of  how  many  children  may  be  in 
jeopardy  because  of  less  than  ideal  child  care  arrangements. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  monies  received  from  Federal 
and  State  sources: 


WISCONSIN: 

DEPT  OF  HHS: 

USDA/WISCONSIN: 

DEPT  OF  HHS: 


$49,500  -  18  Head  Start  children 
$457,039  -  108  Head  Start  children 
$3  6,000  -  Child  Care  Food  Program 
$96,000  -  Child  Development  Block  Grant 
(Child  Care) 


$638,539 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  how  we  got  where  we  are  at  this 
time.   I've  been  the  Head  Start  director  and  now  the  Early 
Childhood  Director  since  1976.  In  the  beginning,  as  Director,  my 
task  was  simply  to  develop  the  programming  for  the  young  Oneida 
children  that  would  support  them  and  assist  them  in  their 
preparedness  for  Kindergarten.   It  soon  became  a  constant  guest 
to  develop  the  funding  to  support  the  programming,  as  the  Tribe 
didn't  have  too  many  financial  resources  at  that  time. 
Unemployment  rates  were  high  and  high  school  dropout  rates  were 
similar  to  those  of  other  tribes. 

The  Head  Start  Program  was  one  of  the  larger  programs,  employing 
six  and  one-half  people  in  1976.  When  the  new  Child  Care  Center 
is  opened,  we  will  have  68  employees. 


In  1976,  we  had  one  Center  in  the  middle  of  the  Reservation.   We 
had  no  way  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  Tribal  families  who 
lived  on  the  near  West  side  of  Green  bay.   In  1978,  we  took  the 
opportunity  to  expand  our  Head  Start  services  to  a  storefront  on 
"tavern  row"  in  Green  Bay,  and  also  expanded  services  through  an 
Indian  Education  Grant  into  a  Home  Project  as  well  as  an 
additional  classroom  at  the  Center.   (Under  Indian  Education, 
there  is  no  income  eligibility  as  in  Head  Start.) 

This  all  worked  well  for  us  until  our  storefront  Center,  leased 
from  the  City  of  Green  Bay  for  $1  per  year  was  in  danger  of 
collapsing.   Through  another  grant,  we  were  able  to  get  funds  to 
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purchase  a  3  classroom  modular  building  in  1992.   Again,  through 
our  Gaming  Enterprises,  the  Tribe  was  able  to  contribute  an 
additional  $162,000  to  the  project  as  well  as  contributing  a 
double-wide  trailer.   These  buildings  were  set  up  in  land 
purchased  by  the  Tribe  through  Gaming  revenues  as  part  of  the 
newest  Tribal  Housing  at  the  THREE  SISTERS  SUBDIVISION.   The 
three  classrooms  permitted  us  to  expand  further  and  also 
permitted  us  to  establish  our  second  Child  Care  Center  devoted  to 
the  care  of  just  Infants  and  Toddlers. 

That  fairly  well  brings  us  up  to  the  present.   We  have  known  that 
with  the  expansion  of  our  Gaming  Enterprises  as  well  as  the  other 
Tribal  Enterprises,  and  the  overall  age  of  the  tribal  members, 
that  there  is  a  strong  need  for  additional  Child  Care  services. 
(As  noted  earlier,  we  have  50  slots  filled  with  83  on  a  waiting 
list,  with  25%  of  those  in  the  infant  category,  with  some  yet  to 
be  born.) 

Early  in  1993,  the  Oneida  tribe  set  aside  $1,600,000  to  build  two 
additional  Centers.   Center  One  will  need  to  be  established  for 
the  Casino  employees  who  need  to  know  their  children  are  well 
cared  for  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  weekends.   It 
will  be  close  enough  to  the  work  site  that  families  will  be  able 
to  share  the  evening  meal  and  prepare  their  own  children  for  bed. 
We  will  promote  these  ideas  in  order  to  be  part  of  the  family 
support  system. 

The  Second  Center  will  be  built  in  conjunction  with  a  new  Head 
Start  Center  adjacent  to  the  tribal  School.   It  will  serve  both 
Head  Start  and  Tribal  School  children  before  and  after  school. 
Again,  its  important  to  emphasize  the  family  concept  for  the 
children  who  will  have  brothers  and  sisters  in  OTS  and  Head  Start 
or  Child  Care.   We  expect  them  to  help  in  caring  for  each  other! 
As  noted,  to  build  and  start  up  the  operations  of  the  first 
Center,  the  cost  is  in  excess  of  $1.5  million. 

The  existing  Center  in  Oneida  will  remain  in  its  present  location 
as  part  of  the  planned  Tribal  High  School.   Its  primary  clientele 
will  be  the  babies  born  to  the  High  School  students.   In  order  to 
avoid  having  these  young  mothers  dropping  out  of  school,  we  will 
maintain  the  Center  as  a  part  of  their  school  day,  augmenting 
their  regular  studies  with  group  counseling,  family  living 
studies,  and  provide  them  the  opportunity  to  work  with  their  own 
child  under  the  tutelage  of  skilled  providers.   These  children 
who  have  had  a  child  need  to  learn  to  make  appropriate  choices 
and  to  plan  for  the  future  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
with  the  first  step  being  high  school  completion. 

All  of  the  Centers  will  continue  to  be  maintained  on  a  sliding 
fee  scale.   Funding  support  for  families  will  be  sought  from  the 
various  AFDC  sources  as  well  as  the  Child  Care  Development  Block 
Grant.   The  balance  of  support  will  need  to  be  derived  from  the 
Oneida  Tribe. 
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We  are  now  emerging  with  a  new  problem  for  our  preschool-aged 
children.   Potential  loss  of  Head  Start!   This  Income  eligible 
program  does  not  permit  earning  a  living  wage.   A  family  of  3 
cannot  earn  in  excess  of  $5.72  an  hour  gross.   If  they  do,  they 
will  lose  their  Head  Start  eligibility.   If  we  could  figure  out 
how  to  do  it,  we  could  still  feed  them  a  free  school  lunch,  but 
we  would  be  forced  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Head  Start  classroom. 
A  question  that  we  are  attempting  to  deal  with  nationally  on 
Indian  reservations  is  that  simply  because  a  family  is  earning  a 
living  wage  on  which  they  can  support  themselves,  it  doesn't 
necessarily  follow  that  there  are  no  other  needs  in  that  family. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  many  of  our  Oneida  workers,  with 
their  first  job  in  perhaps  more  than  a  generation.   Head  Start  is 
a  total  family-oriented  program  that  is  much  more  than  ABC  and  1, 
2,3.   It's  a  means  of  assisting  families  to  long-term  stability 
and  future  educational  growth. 

I'm  only  a  long-time  observer  of  this  Oneida  Tribe;  but,  having 
worked  along  with  these  hard-working  intelligent  people,  they 
have  shown  every  indication  of  wanting  to  be  in  charge  of  their 
own  destiny!   Their  children  are  part  of  their  destiny. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  other  sources  of  funding,  given  the 
chance  to  continue  to  move  forward,  this  Tribe  will  support  all 
of  the  Early  Childhood  endeavors.   Their  children  will  be  their 
leaders  as  well  as  being  leaders  in  the  majority  society. 

We  must  Nurture  and  Teach  them  Well. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Hayes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Ms.  Sherry  Mousseau,  the  principal  of  the 
Oneida  Tribal  School. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHERRY  MOUSSEAU 

Ms.  Mousseau.  Thank  you.  It  is  really  an  honor  to  be  here  to 
talk  about  how  the  dollars  and  the  commitment  of  the  Tribe  have 
influenced  our  program.  I  attended  the  University  of  Oshkosh  and 
graduated  in  1973  with  a  degree  in  teaching,  and  there  wasn't  a 
school  here,  so  I  went  to  Minnesota  and  worked  with  an  Indian 
program  over  there  on  urban  Indians  in  Duluth.  Then  I  went  to 
school  in  South  Dakota  in  1976  and  got  a  master's  degree  in  special 
education.  In  1978  Mary  Ellen  called  me  to  come  back  because  they 
were  having  a  need  for  a  special  ed  Indian  person  in  Headstart. 
Then  the  school  opened  in  1979  and  I  got  called  again.  I  could  not 
come  in  1978.  I  was  pregnant  with  twins,  and  could  not  go  to  the 
store,  much  less  move  back.  So,  I  did  come  back  when  my  kids 
were  old  enough  to  walk.  I  was  happy  to  see  the  Tribe  then  had 
a  day-care  facility  for  my  children. 

I  have  gone  on  to  get  a  post-master's  degree  in  elementary  ad- 
ministration, and  am  currently  enrolled  in  a  district  administration 
post-master's  class  with  the  University  of  Milwaukee.  So,  I  really 
have  worked  hard  as  far  as  programs  of  students  and  the  program 
of  the  school.  It  opened  in  1979,  with  less  than  a  hundred  students, 
and  we  have  got  over  300  students  now.  We  are  currently  a  grant 
school. 

There  has  been  involvement  from  the  Tribe  from  day  one.  We 
have  had  involvement  for  our  athletic  programs,  support  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  I  am  one  of  the  few  women  administrators  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.  At  times  I  go  to  meetings  from  our  Min- 
neapolis area  and  the  other  administrators  acknowledge,  yes,  but 
your  Tribe  gives  you  money.  If  we  did  not  have  that  support— we 
did  have  a  mandate  to  be  accredited  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. You  need  to  spend  $8  per  child  for  library  programs.  You 
need  to  have  a  certain  level  of  expectations  for  the  staff.  They  have 
to  have  degrees. 

In  order  to  keep  degreed  teachers,  you  have  to  have  a  salary  that 
is  the  same  as  the  surrounding  area,  so  that  they  will  stay  here. 
I  am  proud  to  say  we  have  60  percent  of  our  teachers  that  are  Na- 
tive American.  We  have  Oneida,  Menominee,  Stockbridge-Munsee 
and  Ojibway  staff.  We  have  a  very  big  culture/language  curriculum. 
The  curriculum  is  integrated  into  our  classrooms.  The  Oneida  Tribe 
funds  over  $200,000  for  our  Oneida  language  program  in  our  class- 
rooms. 

We  have  a  gifted/talented  program  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. We  have  the  usual  chapter  and  special  ed  programs.  All  of 
our  staff  do  have  accreditation.  Last  year  we  did  start  a  training 
program  for  our  native  people  to  become  certified  language  teach- 
ers for  our  children. 

We  have  a  program  where  we  network  with  social  services, 
where  we  have  elderly  that  come  into  our  classrooms.  We  have  re- 
source people  that  work  with  our  children.  The  thing  that  is  really 
important  to  me  and  I  really  feel  grateful  about  is  my  parents 
George  and  Grace  Swamp  had  the  foresight  to  take  care  of  my 
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grandpa  Joe.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  spent  many  hours  in  the 
garden  with  him  and  we  were  planting  corn.  He  would  tell  me  sto- 
ries when  I  would  come  home.  In  second  grade  I  was  really  crying 
and  I  felt  just  terrible  because  the  kids  at  school  were  saying 
things  about  Indians,  and  oh,  you  know,  Swamp  over  there,  she  is 
an  Indian.  I  felt  so  terrible.  I  came  home  and  I  was  crying.  We 
were  pulling  weeds  that  day,  and  my  grandpa  said,  what  is  wrong? 
I  said  I  cannot  write  my  name  right  and  my  teacher  made  my 
paper  all  red  and  they  said  it  is  because  I  am  an  Indian.  He  took 
a  stick  in  the  garden  and  my  name  was  Sherry  Swamp,  and  I 
wrote  it  backwards.  He  looked  at  that,  and  it  was  written  the  right 
way,  red.  I  thought  I  had  to  quit  school.  This  is  not  working.  Every 
day  I  am  writing  my  name  wrong.  He  took  that  stick  and  he  wrote 
it  in  the  garden  and  he  wrote  my  name  backwards.  Then  he  gave 
me  that  stick  and  he  said  you  write  it.  I  took  that  stick  and  I 
thought  no,  grandpa,  this  was  wrong.  This  was  what  was  in  red. 
You  write  it.  Then  I  wrote  my  name  and  I  wrote  my  name  the  right 
way.  Then  I  thought  my  grandpa  knew  that. 

I  got  older  and  I  began  seventh  grade.  I  was  told  that  Indians 
just  kill  people.  It  is  just  something  inside  of  them  that  they  do. 
Well,  Swamp  here,  she  is  an  Indian.  When  is  she  going  to  start  get- 
ting like  that?  We  better  find  out.  So,  I  went  home  and  I  said, 
grandpa,  those  teachers  today  said  that  I  am  Indian,  I  am  just 
going  to  have  to  kill  people.  He  said  no,  no,  no.  He  said  they  do 
not  know.  So,  he  would  always  explain  to  me  we  were  here,  we 
gave  them  food,  we  helped  them  out.  You  be  good.  They  under- 
stand. Some  day  they  know.  You  see,  he  went  to  the  boarding 
school.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  three.  There  was  an  epi- 
demic. So,  he  came  from  New  York  and  he  moved  here.  He  lived 
with  his  aunt  and  uncle.  He  went  to  boarding  school.  He  used  to 
tell  me  about  Carlisle  and  Haskell.  He  was  a  fullback  player  at 
Haskell,  and  he  graduated  in  1914.  He  used  to  tell  me  how  there 
were  all  different  Indians  there — Indians  from  California,  and  Flor- 
ida, and  Wisconsin — but  they  all  had  different  language  and  they 
could  learn  each  other's  words,  but  they  cannot  hear  you.  They  get 
mad.  They  were  the  teachers.  So  that  boarding  school  experience 
made  him  so  he  did  not  teach  my  father  Oneida.  He  would  speak 
Oneida,  but  it  was  clear  to  us  you  do  not  go  outside  of  this  house 
and  talk  like  that.  They  do  not  understand.  They  do  not  know.  It 
was  that  oppression  that  was  existing  in  the  generations  that  had 
an  effect  on  all  of  the  Indian  families. 

The  thing  that  brought  us  together  and  the  thing  he  realized  was 
he  has  four  children,  three  boys  and  a  daughter,  and  my  father 
died  when  he  was  47.  My  uncle  died  when  he  was  50.  The  thing 
is  that  life  expectancy — when  I  got  to  college  I  checked  all  of  this 
over.  There  was  heart  disease  in  our  family.  Life  expectancy  is  not 
real  great  for  Indian  men,  and  so  my  dad  died  when  he  was  sup- 
posed to,  but  my  grandpa  was  still  there.  He  died  10  years  ago,  he 
was  93.  We  found  out  later  he  had  a  real  good  heart.  It  was  very 
strong.  So,  I  am  hoping  that  I  got  something  from  him. 

The  problem  that  we  see  in  the  schools  is  that  oppression  that 
came  with  the  families.  Some  families  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  their  kids  to  learn  their  language  or  their  culture.  You 
know,  there  is  this  melting  pot  theory.  I  came  back  in  1979.  I 
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worked  as  a  special  education  teacher.  Part  of  me  always  wanted 
to  teach  kids.  I  thought,  if  I  ever  get  old  enough  and  I  get  to  be 
a  teacher,  I  am  going  to  be  good  to  my  students.  I  will  not  embar- 
rass them,  and  I  will  not  say  terrible  things  about  them.  I  will 
make  it  a  happy  place  to  come  to  school.  So,  I  came  back.  Because 
I  had  the  education  I  did  and  the  years  of  experience,  well,  they 
thought,  the  school  board  said  we  need  a  principal,  why  don't  you 
be  our  principal?  So,  I  went  back  to  school  and  got  that  license. 
Now,  we  are  an  accredited  school.  We  have  60  percent  of  our  staff 
that  are  Indian.  We  have  a  low  student/teacher  ratio,  and  we  truly 
care  about  our  kids.  When  we  teach  them,  we  teach  them  the  his- 
tory that  is  our  truth  of  what  our  history  is.  It  is  inside  here,  what 
we  have  learned  from  our  parents  and  grandparents. 

We  need  to  have  our  networking  and  our  support  system  back. 
My  grandfather's  wife  died.  Her  children  were  ages  11,  9,  5  and  3. 
Because  he  grew  up  without  his  parents,  he  kept  those  children  to- 
gether. My  father  had  an  injury  in  World  War  II,  and  he  had  a 
metal  plate  in  his  head,  but  he  never  told  us.  Then  when  he  died, 
my  Uncle  Irv,  who  was  in  the  service  for  20  years,  said,  I  will  tell 
you  about  when  we  were  little.  I  went  wait  a  minute.  Wait  a 
minute.  Daddy  never  told  us  about  when  he  was  little.  They  said, 
well,  he  could  not  remember.  He  had  an  injury  to  his  head  and  he 
could  not  remember.  Then  he  looked  at  my  grandpa  and  said,  don't 
they  know?  No,  no.  He  does  not  want  them  to  know. 

My  grandfather  never  did  learn  fluent  English.  Because  of  that, 
my  brother  and  I  were  in  speech  class,  because  we  did  not  speak 
fluent  english  either.  When  my  children  were  in  Headstart,  they 
flunked  the  Peabody  Vocabulary  Test.  Then  I  realized  that  our 
Oneida  language  is  not  based  on  nouns  and  the  sentences  are  not 
like  English  sentence  structure.  So,  instead  of  saying,  let's  take  the 
bread  and  make  toast,  we  would  hand  the  bread  and  make  the 
toast  now.  So,  there  was  a  difference  in  the  morphological  structure 
of  the  language.  We  still  have  a  high  percentage  of  children  in 
speech  due  to  this.  At  least  now  they  are  learning  their  language. 
We  understand  about  English  and  how  we  develop  the  English  in 
them,  how  we  teach  them  the  English.  We  have  a  networking  pro- 
gram and  we  try  and  take  charge  of  our  education  with  the  parents 
becoming  involved  in  the  school.  We  have  an  activity  every  month 
where  the  parents  are  invited  in  and  other  community  members, 
even  members  who  do  not  have  children  in  our  school. 

It  is  time  that  we,  as  a  nation,  work  together  educating  our  chil- 
dren. Our  extended-family  system  historically  has  supported  our 
children,  and  we  can  do  that  again.  Right  now,  50  percent  of  our 
local  Native  American  high  school  students  do  not  graduate.  Of  the 
50  percent  that  do,  half  have  a  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  lower, 
based  on  a  4.0  scale.  Only  12  percent  are  going  on  to  post-second- 
ary education.  Right  now  our  school  is  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade.  It  is  our  dream  and  our  vision  that  we  will  have  a  high 
school  by  1994.  With  a  tribal  contribution  of  $11.4  million,  our 
dream  of  a  new  elementary  school  has  been  realized.  We  have  been 
applying  since  1989  for  BIA  funds,  and  it  has  been  unsuccessful. 

Right  now  we  have  over  300  students  and  this  building  is  full. 
We  cannot  put  anymore  students  in  anymore  classrooms  than  what 
we  have.  Although  I  do  hear  we  are  getting  two  more  classrooms 
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in  the  fall,  thanks  to  the  expansion  of  the  Tribe.  We  have  more 
children  who  want  to  come  to  school  here.  It  is  their  right  to  come 
to  school.  I  want  to  thank  the  Tribe  for  their  support  and  all  of  the 
effort  that  they  have  shown  being  part  of  the  education  system. 

We  also  had  a  team  of  girls  that  went  to  Badger  State  Games. 
I  understood  they  took  fourth  out  of  twenty  teams,  and  they  came 
back  last  night  and  we  are  very  proud  of  them.  They  would  not 
have  been  going  without  the  support  of  the  Tribe.  So,  we  are  doing 
a  lot  on  self-esteem  building,  making  our  children  whole,  healthy 
people.  Without  the  Tribe  and  our  current  tribal  contribution  of  62 
percent  of  our  total  $12  million  budget,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
have  the  programs  and  the  quality  that  we  have  for  our  children. 
Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mousseau  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  FOR  SUPPORT  OF  GAMING  DOLLARS  FOR  THE  ONEIDA 
TRIBAL  SCHOOL 

The  Oneida  Tribal  School  opened  it  doors  in  1979  with  less 
than  100  students.  It  has  grown  to  over  3  00,  earned 
accrediation  through  North  Central  Association  of 
Accrediation,  and  become  a  home  to  numerous  Oneida  youth 
through-out  the  past  years. 

There  has  been  involvement  from  the  Oneida  Tribe  for 
support  in  terms  of  dollars  since  day  one.  Six  percent  of 
the  staff  are  paid  through  Tribal  funds,  enabling  us  to 
have  an  integrated  Oneida  cultural/ language  curriculum. 
We  would  not  have  aides  in  the  classrooms  if  Tribal 
dollars  did  not  support  our  educational  efforts.  Over  the 
past  years  our  tribal  contribution  has  increased  from  7% 
to  17%,  which  funds  the  library  purchases,  Oneida  language 
and  culture  elders,  which  serve  as  resource  people  and 
three  teaching  staff,  along  with  three  trainee  positions 
in  language  and  culture.  Without  this  funding  we  would 
not  be  able  to  be  an  accrediated  school.  Teachers 
salaries  could  not  be  at  the  level  they  are  to  attract 
teachers  and  keep  them.  Our  staff  is  60%  Native  American 
with  Oneida,  Menominee,  Stockbridge-Munsee  and  Ojibway 
teachers  included.  The  funding  also  allows  us  to 
participate  in  athletic  competitions  by  funding  our 
coaches  and  all  extra-curricular  sports  events. 

We  have  applied  since  1989  for  B.I. A.  funds  for  new  school 
construction  and  been  unsuccessful.  The  Oneida  Tribe  has 
now  approved  the  funds  for  the  new  school  construction, 
which  raises  our  percent  of  Tribal  Contribution  to  62%. 
Our  school  program  provides  education  to  over  3  00  students 
in  grades  kindergarten  through  8th,  who  would  otherwise  be 
in  public  schools,  funded  through  tax  dollars.  The  public 
funding  for  Indian  students  is  higher  than  the  Indian 
Student  Equalization  Program  which  funds  Indian  students 
in  our  school  program.  The  Federal  Government  is  not 
living  up  to  the  Federal  trust  responsibility  to 
adequately  fund  our  program,  so  without  the  Oneida  Tribal 
dollars,  our  children  would  be  falling  through  the  cracks 
in  the  public  school  system. 

Native  /imericans  have  been  oppressed  for  generations; 
beaten  in  Boarding  schools  for  speaking  their  language  and 
taken  av/ay  from  their  families.   Families  were  going   from 
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an  extended  family  system  with  support,  to  the,  relocation 
programs  which  sent  particular  family  members  to  urban 
areas  without  the  family  support  system.  The  viscious 
cycles  of  poverty,  alcoholism  and  broken  families  have 
existed  long  enough. 

It  is  time  we  as  a  Nation  work  together  educating  our 
children,  as  our  extended  family  system  historically 
supported.  Our  students  graduate  from  8th  grade  and 
return  to  tell  us  they  are  leaving  their  family;  the 
public  schools  do  not  care  about  their  particular  hertiage 
or  tradition.  Their  self  esteem  drops,  as  do  their  grades 
and  their  effort  at  achieving  in  school.  Statistics 
gathered  by  the  Oneida  Tribal  Government  reveal: 

— 50%  of  local  Native  American  high  school  students  do 
not  graduate. 

— Of  the  50%  that  do   graduate,  one-half  have  a   grade 
point  average  of  2.0  or  lower  based  on  a  4.0  scale. 

— Only  12%  of  Oneida  students  ho  on  to   post-secondary 
education. 

It  is  statistics  such  as  these  that  have  made  us  decide  to 
have  our  own,  accrediated  high  school  program.  We  know  we 
will  do  better  than  this.  We  understand  our  children,  in 
our  hearts,  like  no  public  system  will  ever  be  able  to 
match. 

In  summary,  our  school  has  a  high  ratio  of  Indian  staff, 
low  student/teacher  ratio  and  programs  other  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Schools  don't  have  because  of  the  Tribal 
dollars  that  support  our  system.  Currently,  with  the  new 
school  construction  dollars,  62%  of  our  total  $12,636,133 
budget  is  from  the  Oneida  Tribe,  based  on  their  commitment 
to  education  of  our  children. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Art  Skenadore,  the  general  manager 
for  the  Tribe,  who  is  going  to  give  us  a  brief  overview  of  the  Tribe. 

STATEMENT  OF  ART  SKENADORE 

Mr.  Skenadore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Greetings  to  you, 
Congressman  Roth.  Good  to  see  you  again. 

I  had  prepared  a  presentation  for  this  afternoon  but,  due  to  time 
constraints  and  Congressman  Roth's  schedule,  I  will  just  summa- 
rize and  provide  written  comment  in  regard  to  the  presentation. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  begin  this  afternoon  by  speaking  to 
you  in  terms  of  the  direct  impact  of  gaming.  In  any  Indian  nation, 
the  most  important  paramount  issue  is  being  able  to  capitalize  the 
growth  of  community.  Our  present  project  speaks  very  well  to  our 
challenge  to  capitalize  the  growth  of  our  community.  Presently  we 
have  under  way  a  casino  expansion  of  $39  million.  The  projected 
completion  date  of  that  project  is  January  of  1994.  This  project  will 
provide  direct  employment  for  2,000  people  in  the  local  area.  Those 
are  2,000  people  who  need  to  be  placed,  with  emphasis  that  that 
is  in  relationship  to  not  only  our  tribal  members,  but  to  the  sur- 
rounding local  economy  as  well. 

The  project  itself  also  provides  economic  impact,  from  the  stand- 
point that  the  vendors  of  the  construction  provides  a  multiplier  ef- 
fect, that  with  every  project  that  we  provide  or  that  we  extend  that 
we  impact  the  local  community.  We  impact  the  regional  community 
as  well,  in  terms  of  providing  for  employment  of  people  other  than 
our  own  in  the  local  area.  What  that  does  for  us  is  it  meets  with 
our  very  deliberate  diversification  strategy  to  secure  our  own  fu- 
tures. We  have  a  commitment  to  train  and  to  utilize  our  own 
human  resources,  which  is  paramount  in  our  agenda.  Also,  at  the 
same  time,  our  diversification  strategy  also  reaches  beyond  our- 
selves, and  provides  for  economic  partnership  at  the  regional  level. 
We  cannot  emphasize  that  concept  enough — that  our  economic 
partnership  of  our  efforts  provides  for  additional  impact,  beyond 
our  own  community. 

In  real  direct  and  specific  terms,  the  economic  impact  of  them 
speaking  in  terms  of  our  capital  projects  for  1993,  1994  and  1995 
is  in  excess  of  $98  million  in  direct  impact  of  capital  improvements. 
What  that  means,  in  terms  of  the  multiplier  effect  for  this  local 
area,  is  that  we  are  projecting  that  that  impact  will  go  and  extend 
beyond  $392  million  in  that  type  of  direct  impact,  and  indirectly. 

What  that  does  for  us  is  diversifies  our  future.  The  need  for  our 
community  to  continue  to  grow  is  that  we  must  challenge  ourselves 
in  many  other  areas  besides  gaming  as  well.  Gaming  has  provided 
the  motivation.  It  has  provided  the  opportunity  to  accelerate  in 
many  other  areas. 

The  Radisson  expansion  that  is  presently  about  to  begin  is  an 
$11.2  million  project.  That  is  on  the  other  areas  of  economic  diver- 
sification. What  that  provides  for  us  is  our  present  efforts  in  the 
hotel  industry,  as  one  of  the  award-winning  efforts  across  the  coun- 
try. We  have  competed  nationally  and  internationally  with  other 
hotels  in  that  industry,  and  we  have  far  exceeded  many  in  that  ef- 
fort. Our  present  efforts  also  provide  for  retail  and  commercial  de- 
velopment expansion  in  upwards  of  $6.6-$7  million  as  well. 
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What  that  effort  does  for  as,  in  the  gaming  areas,  as  Ms. 
Mousseau  and  Mary  Ellen  Hayes  have  directed  through  testimony, 
the  Tribal  School  construction,  two  day-care  facilities.  We  also  have 
on  our  capital  improvements  schedule  an  elderly-care  facility  of 
$4.4  million,  a  health-care  facility  of  $2.5  million. 

In  terms  of  improving  community  in  specific,  we  have  just  com- 
pleted the  second  phase  of  a  sewer  system.  We  are  into  our  third 
phase,  where  we  will  extend  within  our  reservation  boundaries  ad- 
ditional services.  We  are  providing  for  road  upgrades  of  upwards  of 
$2  million,  and  housing  in  the  area  of  $2  million  as  well  for  our 
membership.  What  that  provides  for  us  additionally  is  building  our 
community.  In  order  to  capitalize  the  future,  we  need  to  build  our 
community — expand  as  well. 

We  have  on  the  schedule  presently  as  well,  a  library,  a  public 
safety  facility,  a  swimming  pool,  social  service  facility,  a  cultural 
center,  administration  building  and  further  community  develop- 
ment efforts  such  as  that.  What  that  means  for  us,  in  specific,  is 
it  provides  for  the  future  of  our  nation,  economic  growth  and  com- 
munity stability. 

In  summary,  historically,  as  Chairman  Hill  pointed  out,  the 
greatest  threat  is  an  organized  Indian.  Historically  as  well,  eco- 
nomic oppression  was  one  of  the  areas  that  we  have  seen  in  terms 
of  the  event  of  full  destruction  of  our  communities  at  the  early  rela- 
tionship of  Indian  and  non-Indian.  What  that  did  is  it  destabilized 
directly  and  indirectly  the  support  of  our  nation. 

Here  and  now,  today  we  are  proposing,  through  our  efforts,  self- 
management,  economic  partnership.  The  event  today  is  gaming. 
What  it  provides  is  economic  stability.  It  is  an  organized  approach, 
and  it  is  also  a  step  into  the  future  for  us  and  for  our  seventh  gen- 
eration. Thank  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Skenadore. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  want  to  say  to  Mr.  Hill  and 
Ms.  Mousseau,  I  think  what  you  are  doing  is  most  important,  be- 
cause you  are  teaching  the  future  of  the  community.  That  is  where 
the  secret  of  all  success  is  going  to  lie.  So,  I  congratulate  you,  not 
only  for  your  testimony,  but  also  for  what  you  are  doing  here. 

Chairman  Hill,  what  is  the  most  important  message  that  Con- 
gressman Richardson  and  I  should  carry  back  to  Washington  with 
us  from  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you,  Congressman.  I  think  the  most  important 
message,  in  my  mind,  is  the  sovereign  right  of  us  being  the  govern- 
ment. Other  governments  are  raising  revenues  to  support  the 
needs  of  their  community  by  having  lottos  and  such.  We  have  en- 
gaged in  gaming,  as  recognized  by  Congress  in  1988  that  gaming 
was  a  meaningful  enterprise.  After  all,  Federal  and  State  economic 
programs  have  failed  over  the  last  100  or  200  years.  The  benefits 
of  Indian  gaming,  as  recognized  by  Congress  was  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development,  and  that  there  would  be  a  strong  window  of 
opportunity  because  the  window  is  not  going  to  be  here  that  long, 
in  terms  of  the  gaming  industry.  They,  first  and  foremost,  protect 
us  as  governments,  secondly,  protect  our  place  in  the  gaming  in- 
dustry, thirdly,  to  promote  us  as  strong,  legitimate  governments  in 
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this  contemporary  world  and,  fourthly,  that  we  are  to  build  self- 
sufficiency.  That  was  the  spirit  of  the  law  back  in  1988.  I  think 
that  needs  to  be  protected.  I  think  the  law  needs  to  be  imple- 
mented and  moved  forward  as  productive  people  in  this  contem- 
porary world.  I  think  that  people  continually  dwell  in  the  past 
about  Indian  governments  not  being  mature  enough  to  be  in  this 
contemporary  world,  to  manage  the  gaming  industry.  That  is  far 
from  the  truth.  We  need  to  look  now  and  into  the  future,  give  the 
support  where  it  is  needed  and  to  continue  to  recognize  this  on  a 
government-to-government  basis,  and  work  together  as  human 
beings,  fellow  human  beings,  as  people  who  love  our  State,  who 
love  this  country  and  to  move  forward  to  protect  our  citizens  and 
within  our  communities  and  in  our  nations  and  to  work  and  to  hold 
off  the  peoples  of  Torricelli  and  Reid,  and  Donald  Trump,  who  con- 
tinue to  try  to  attack  from  the  flanks  and  try  to  undermine  the 
credibility  that  we  have,  that  you  have  and  that  this  government 
has,  on  a  government-to-government  basis,  and  to  honor  and  to 
protect  our  treaties. 

Mr.  Roth.  In  your  testimony,  I  detected  some  question  as  to  the 
viability  and  the  future  of  Indian  gaming.  How  do  you  see  Indian 
gaming  five  years  from  now?  What  do  you  see  as  the  goal? 

Mr.  Hill.  More  Indian  nations  should  be  provided  with  the  op- 
portunity, if  they  so  choose,  to  get  into  the  gaming  industry.  There 
is  yet  to  be  any  strong  indicators  that  the  market  is  going  to  be 
saturated.  This  has  proven,  where  compacts  have  been  achieved,  to 
be  a  viable  economic  enterprise  vrithin  their  nation's  structure, 
within  the  community  structure,  within  the  State  structure — that 
it  is  not  uncontrollable.  It  is  very  controllable — that  that  would  be 
protected.  I  see  it  growing  into  the  future,  and  maybe  up  to  a 
10-,  11-,  12-year  process.  By  the  Tribes  being  denied  this  oppor- 
tunity, we  find  only  that  the  States  just  coincidentally  find  them- 
selves in  that  particular  enterprise  themselves.  I  think  the  oppor- 
tunity was  set  forth  for  the  Indian  nations  to  have  this  window  of 
opportunity,  and  they  are  being  denied  by  what  I  called  unfair 
trade  practices. 

So,  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  future  for  Indian  gaming.  What 
it  is  doing,  as  Artley  indicated,  has  given  us  the  seed  money  to  look 
further  and  to  diversify.  We  have  to  recognize  that  the  example 
here  is  we  have  been  in  economic  oppression  and  depression  for 
over  170  years  and  that,  through  Indian  gaming,  we  have  been 
able  to  do  the  things  like,  in  the  tax-base,  to  do  the  things  that  any 
other  government  would  do  in  providing  for  their  people.  So,  I 
think  that  gaming  has  to  be  protected,  it  has  to  be  promoted,  and 
it  is  a  viable  entity  to  move  into  the  areas  of  diversification,  so  that 
we  could  look  towards  building  an  industrial  base  for  our  nation's 
economy. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Skenadore,  in  your  testimony  you  talked  about 
what  you  are  doing  for  housing,  I  believe.  Can  you  illuminate  us 
a  little  more  on  what  you  are  doing  as  far  as  health  and  so  on  and 
some  of  the  other  benefits  you  are  getting  from  gaming? 

Mr.  Skenadore.  Well,  presently,  we  have  on  our  schedule  an  im- 
provement in  our  health-care  facilities.  We  have  elderly  congregate 
care  facility  that  we  have  scheduled  for  1994  in  the  area  of  $4.4 
million.  What  that  does  is  it  provides  for  specific  elderly  congregate 
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care.  It  will  include  a  physical  therapy  facility  within;  it  will  also 
be  an  expansion  of  our  health  care  for  other  ages  as  well. 

Mr.  Roth.  I  just  have  one  more  question  for  Chairman  Hill.  In 
your  testimony,  you  talked  about  expanding  the  reservation.  Can 
you  tell  us  a  little  more  about  the  plan?  What  is  your  goal?  On  the 
new  lands  coming  in  and  so  on?  Can  you  just  give  us  a  little  more 
about  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  here.  We  have  a  res- 
ervation that  is  65,000  acres;  in— it  is  a  diagonal.  It  is  12V2  by  8V2 
diagonally.  Within  that  territory,  we  approximately  hold  about  10 
percent  of  that.  For  the  last  few  years,  the  gaming  dollars  have  en- 
abled us  to  purchase  a  small  percentage  of  that  10  percent  that  we 
now  hold  through  the  gaming  dollars.  So,  we  are  buying  land  on 
the  open  market  as  the  opportunity  is  there,  as  the  market  pre- 
sents itself,  through  fair  and  equitable  negotiations  from  our  neigh- 
bors, who  are  no  longer  farming  or  have  chosen  to  do  other  types 
of  things. 

We  have  also  been  purchasing  homes  on  the  reservation,  with  a 
program  called  the  Tribal  Loan  Credit  Program.  The  Tribe  has 
been  able  to  build  a  program  where  we  would  give  the  downpay- 
ment  to  a  tribal  member  who  could  acquire  a  home  on  the  reserva- 
tion. So,  there  is  a  lot  of  people  moving  back.  It  is  one  of  the  tan- 
gible and  intangible  benefits.  Families  are  coming  back  together 
moving  on  the  reservation  and  occupying  a  home.  Also,  they  have 
been  able  to  get  credit  in  getting  those  types  of  loans.  So,  we  have 
been  able  to  acquire  land  and  move  into  a  farming  enterprise  also 
that  would  be  put  to  use  with  what  is  allowable  here  in  this  agri- 
cultural region. 

Further,  I  would  say  our  bottom  line  is  to  acquire  our  reserva- 
tion. We  are  going  to  be  here.  We  are  not  going  anywhere.  Our  goal 
over  the  next  seven  generations  is  to  acquire  all  of  our  reservation 
back.  It  was  illegally  taken  from  us,  but  we  have  not  moved  for- 
ward with  any  legal  remedy  to  resolve  that.  What  we  have  chosen 
to  do  is  to  buy  the  land  as  it  is  available  on  the  open  market. 

In  terms  of  the  taxes,  our  people  pay  the  taxes.  Until  we  can 
move  it  into  a  form  of  tribal  trust,  as  per  law,  under  Federal  stat- 
utes—that we  could  have  that  opportunity  to  move  it  under  Fed- 
eral trust.  So,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  all  of 
the  taxes  are  up  to  snuff  and  all  of  the  legal  requirements  to  even 
go  through  the  process  of  getting  land  in  trust — that  we  meet  all 
of  those  requirements.  It  would  not  be  unlike  any  other  govern- 
ment who  does  not  pay  taxes  on  the  holdings  of  their  properties. 

Our  people,  further,  pay  taxes  on  any  other  thing — off-reserva- 
tion taxation.  We  pay  taxes,  just  like  any  other  citizen  would  pay 
taxes.  I,  myself,  live  on  fee  land.  There  are  several  Oneidas  who 
live  on  fee  land  and  pay  a  substantial  State  tax  and  what  not. 

Mr.  Roth.  Do  you  have  to  pay  tax  on  the  earnings  at  the  casino? 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  indicate,  for  the  record  here,  on  our 
hotel  for  example,  in  the  area  we  pay  the  largest— I  will  put  it  like 
this.  We  voluntarily  pay  the  largest  substantial  amount  of  money 
for  the  Tourism  and  Conventional  Bureau  for  the  room  tax  issue 
that  is  surrounding  local  municipalities  here  within  the  local  re- 
gion. We  voluntarily  pay  that.  For  services  that  we  would  receive 
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from  any  county  that  we  also,  in  addition,  work  out  memorandums 
of  agreement  and  take  care  of  that,  in  lieu  of  a  tax. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  able  to  fond  our  public  safety  depart- 
ment, which  is  probably  an  offset  for  any  county  or  any  State  who, 
by  legal  requirements,  under  Public  Law  280,  would  be  required  to 
provide  services  to  our  community.  So,  it  does  a  couple  of  things. 
We  are  able  to  fund  that  full-service  Public  Safety  Department  in 
terms  of  safety,  it  is  more  feasible  to  have  time  restraints  cut  down 
in  an  emergency.  So,  we  are  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  in  coopera- 
tion with  local  units  of  government  that  normally  would  not  hap- 
pen without  gaming  dollars.  I  think  it  is  a  budget  saving  for  other 
local  units  of  government  who,  under  law,  would  have  to  provide 
these  services. 

Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  calling  on 
me  and  allowing  me  to  ask  these  questions.  I  would  just  ask  one 
short  follow-up  question.  As  you  well  know,  taxes  are  always  an 
issue  wherever  you  go.  When  you  look  at  these  taxes,  do  you  think 
the  Federal  Government  should  set  forth  additional  guidelines  that 
would  affect  the  area  here  and  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Roth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  public  does  not  understand 
the  real  guidlines  as  far  as  taxes  on  some  of  these  areas  are  con- 
cerned. The  question  that  I  have  is:  Do  we  need  additional  guide- 
lines, on  the  Federal  level,  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 

Mr.  Roth.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  say,  in  addition,  the  other  example  would  be 
the  lights  by  the  Radisson  Hotel.  In  terms  of  safety,  we  were  able 
to  provide  the  money  to  put  up  the  lights.  There  are  several  more 
examples.  For  the  fire  station  in  the  county  here,  we  were  able  to 
assist  them  and  write  a  grant  for  them.  We  are  also  looking  for- 
ward to  helping  in  the  purchase  for  a  fire  truck.  The  list  goes  on 
and  on  in  terms  of  what  the  benefits  are  that  come  off  of  Indian 
gaming  and  providing  services  to  all  citizens  concerned. 

The  other  example  would  be  through  our  sewer  project  we  were 
able  to  hook  up  the  non-Indians  at  no  cost  when  our  sewer  ran 
through  the  reservation.  So,  there  are  substantial  amounts  of  bene- 
fits that  are  tangible,  intangible,  indirect  benefits  to  Indian  and 
non-indian  alike  through  gaming. 

Mr.  Richardson.  To  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  I  landed 
shortly  before  this  hearing  started,  and  I  went  to  the  Radisson.  1 
want  to  commend  the  chairman  for  a  very  efficient  hotel.  I  had 
about  10  minutes  to  get  a  sandwich.  Not  only  was  it  provided  in 
10  minutes,  but  it  wasn't  even  on  the  menu  what  I  had  asked  for. 
So,  there  is  a  lot  of  initiative.  I  want  to  commend  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Is  my  colleague  finished? 

Mr.  Roth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  would  like  to  ask  both  Ms.  Mousseau  and  Ms. 
Hayes,  both  of  you  have  focused  on  something  very  important,  and 
that  is  the  Headstart  program  and  education.  I  wondered,  are  there 
any  statistics  relating  to  both  the  Headstart  and  your  education 
programs,  K-12,  a  percentage  of  how  much  gaming  contributes  to 
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these  two  activities?  Maybe  the  general  manager  of  the  Tribe  could 
answer  that.  Can  you  give  us  a  range,  generally?  Are  we  talking 
in  the  60-70  percent?  Ms.  Hayes? 

Ms.  Hayes.  For  the  early  childhood,  just  for  normal  support,  that 
is  not  building. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Your  entire  activity. 

Ms.  Hayes.  Yes.  Okay.  Oh.  For  normal  support,  approximately 
30  percent.  It  is  one-third.  For  what  we  are  projecting  to  do,  you 
are  probably  talking  about  perhaps  200  percent. 

Ms.  Mousseau.  Until  we  get  the  building  contingency  fund— it 
was  from  17  to  20  percent  a  year.  That  was  for  the  accreditation 
requirements,  teachers'  salaries.  The  BIA  has  ISEP  funding,  but  it 
does  not  adequately  fund  what  our  needs  are.  In  this  State,  we 
have  to  keep  salaries  competitive  with  surrounding  areas,  which 
means  at  least  $18,000  to  $20,000  starting.  Then  we  also  had  to 
have  the  mandatory  programs  for  library  services  and  the  other  re- 
quirements that  go  along  with  accreditation.  So,  it  would  be  about 
20  percent.  Plus  they  fund  the  culture  language  program  which  is 
part  of  that  20  percent.  And  now,  with  the  new  school  fund,  it 
jumped  up  to  62  percent  of  our  budget  will  be  tribal  funds.  Right 
now  we  have  a  K-8  system.  We  have  had  approval  from  the  office 
of  Indian  education,  programs  last  year,  so  we  can  expand  to  12th 
grade  in  1994.  Right  now  we  have  some  funds  from  the  Tribe  to 
do  the  planning  and  the  process  to  start  hiring  for  that  program. 
Mr.  Skenadore.  The  physical  facilities  that  are  on  our  construc- 
tion schedule  right  now  are  all  100  percent  funded  by  gaming— by 
gaming  dollars — the  two  day-care  centers,  Headstart,  and  the  new 
Tribal  School. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  Mr.  Skenadore,  gaming  is  obviously  the 
cornerstone  of  the  economy  here.  Prior  to  your  having  gaming,  was 
Oneida  primarily  agricultural?  Was  that  the  main  economic  base 
prior  to  gaming? 

Mr.  Skenadore.  Yes.  I  want  to  footnote  that.  We  have  been  in 
the  gaming  industry  since  1976. 
Mr.  Richardson.  Okay. 

Mr.  Skenadore.  The  most  recent,  in  terms  of  casino-style  gam- 
ing, is  the  most  recent  effort  of  our  expansion.  Primarily,  since 
1976,  we  have  been  in  some  form  of  gaming  that  has  provided  the 
cornerstone  of  the  stability  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  my  last  few  questions  to  Chairman  Hill, 
because  we  have  to  move  on  to  the  other  panels.  I  noticed,  Chair- 
man Hill,  that  you  have  not  chosen  a  management  company  to  run 
the  gaming  establishment.  Why  is  that?  How  many  tribal  members 
do  you  employ  and  how  many  are  in  management  positions? 

Mr.  Hill.  First  of  all,  our  general  tribal  counsel  would  not  toler- 
ate outside  management  in  our  gaming  enterprise  whatsoever.  The 
management  that  we  have  had — a  lot  of  the  people  have  grown  up 
since  1976  in  our  gaming  enterprise.  They  have  taken  the  time  to 
educate  themselves  on  all  of  the  various  games  and  all  of  the  infra- 
structure needs  to  be  in  this  industry.  So,  I  need  to  applaud  my 
managers  for  taking  the  time  to  get  educated  and  inform  them- 
selves about  all  of  the  infrastructure  needs  to  take  place  in  this 
gaming  industry.  They  have  educated  themselves  well.  They  have 
trained — they  have  brought  in  experts.  We  bring  people  in,  on  a 
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consultant  basis,  on  a  very  short  management-type  contracts.  They 
are  engaged  in  educating  our  people  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
casino  industry,  the  gaming  industry.  So,  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  with  our  own  people  and  have  a  lot  of  pride  in  doing  that. 

Within  our  compact  also,  we  have  written  in  language  that  we 
would  not  bring  in  any  outside  management  in  our  gaming  hall. 
Sherry  was  a  good  example  of  how  people  here  individually  take 
the  responsibility  of  educating  themselves  and  taking  pride  in  that 
and  standing  strong  as  an  individual  Oneida  member  to  do  that. 
Along  with  our  gaming  ordinance,  our  general  tribal  council  had 
approved  upper-level  management  would  be  maintained  by  Oneida 
members  exclusively.  Any  other  entry-level  positions  or  lower-level 
entry  positions  would  be  afforded  to  other  Indian  nations  and  also 
would  be  afforded  to  other  races  of  people  as  required.  As  we  move 
into  the  future,  or  even  presently,  I  think  we  experienced  a  lot  of 
other  races  of  people  and  other  Indian  nations  coming  forth  to  work 
in  our  facilities.  We  are  going  to  have  another  expansion  here  in 
January.  I  would  like  to  invite  you  all  to  that  in  January,  when  the 
new  facility  is  completed.  That  will  also  employ  about  another  900 
people.  So,  there  are  people  from  the  Fox  River  Valley  who  will  be 
coming  here  for  employment. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  reserva- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  is  about  14-15  percent.  Gaming  is  not  the 
means  to  an  end,  it  is  a  means  to  a  beginning.  We  are  just  on  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  still  have  a  lot  of  homeless  Oneidas  and  we 
still  have  a  lot  of  landless  Oneidas,  although  we  have  had  some 
successes.  We  are  just  starting  to  do  things  because  we  finally  have 
the  dollars  to  be  used  at  our  government's  discretion  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  people  here. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  you  are  obviously  a  very  proud  Tribe.  I 
congratulate  you  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  some  of  your  gam- 
ing establishments. 

I  want  to  thank  the  first  panel.  I  would  like  to  invite  the  second 
panel  to  come  up — the  Honorable  Tom  Quene,  county  executive, 
Brown  County,  State  of  Wisconsin;  the  Honorable  John  Tries, 
chairman,  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission;  the  Honorable.  Kieth 
Ferries,  chairman  of  the  Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin;  Mr.  James  Guccione,  co-owner  of 
Complete  Gaming  Consultants,  Walker,  Minnesota;  and  Mr.  John 
McCarthy,  consultant,  Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  Association. 

Gentlemen,  welcome.  We  appreciate  your  coming.  Please  proceed 
to  the  witness  table.  As  you  make  your  way  up  to  the  table,  I  will 
defer  to  my  colleague,  Toby  Roth,  for  comment.  I  am  sure  you  are 
well-acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Well,  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  three  of  the  finest  people  we  have  serving  in  public  office 
here  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  proud  of  their  service.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  learn  a  good  deal  from  their  testimony  today. 
So,  gentlemen,  thank  you  and  welcome. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Let  me  start  with  the  Honorable  Tom  Quene. 
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PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  HON.  TOM  QUENE,  COUNTY  EXECU- 
TIVE, BROWN  COUNTY,  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN;  HON.  JOHN  M. 
TRIES,  CHAIRMAN,  WISCONSIN  GAMING  COMMISSION;  HON. 
KIETH  FERRIES,  CHAIRMAN,  JACKSON  COUNTY  BOARD  OF 
SUPERVISORS,  BLACK  RIVER  FALLS,  WI;  JOHN  P.  McCARTHY, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MINNESOTA  INDIAN  GAMING  ASSO- 
CIATION, AND  PRINCIPAL  OWNER,  COMPLETE  GAMING,  INC.; 
AND  JAMES  GUCCIONE,  PRINCD7AL  OWNER,  COMPLETE 
GAMING  INC.,  WALKER,  MN 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  QUENE 

Mr.  Quene.  Okay.  Well,  thank  you,  Congressman.  I  can  assure 
you  the  testimony  will  be  brief. 

On  behalf  of  Greenbay  and  Brown  County  Community,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  you  to  our  area,  and  are  very  pleased  that  you  have 
chosen  to  come  here  to  view  the  successes  of  the  Oneidas,  as  well 
as  what  we  consider  to  be  the  successes  of  our  community.  I  am 
a  life-long  resident  of  this  area,  and  have  grown  up  on  the  west 
side  of  Greenbay  and  are  very  familiar  with  the  Oneida  Tribe,  for 
the  past  six  years,  serving  in  the  capacity  as  the  chief  elected  offi- 
cial of  Brown  County.  I  have  seen  the  Oneidas  grow  substantially, 
and  have  seen  them  do  so  as  they  have  benefitted  from  an  oppor- 
tunity that  was  available  to  them.  This  opportunity  afforded  them 
to  generate  revenues  through  the  gaming  industry,  and  they  have 
channelled  those  revenues  into  the  areas  of  public  safety,  the  envi- 
ronment, human  services  and,  more  particularly,  education.  They 
have,  over  the  course  of  this  time,  become  a  very  integral  and  vital 
part  of  our  local  economy. 

Over  this  same  period,  these  last  six  years,  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  our  dialogue  with  the  Oneida  Tribe  and  have 
developed  a  series  of  partnerships  whereby  we  have  worked  coop- 
eratively on  common  ground  and  common  issues.  We  have  devel- 
oped those  partnerships  in  the  areas  of  cultural  exchanges,  eco- 
nomic development  and  growth  in  the  area  of  human  services,  as 
well  as  having  tribal  members  serve  on  various  local  committees, 
commissions  and  panels. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  have  our  differences,  be- 
cause we  do.  We  have  been  able  to  isolate  those  as  issues,  and  have 
been  trying  to  work  towards  some  resolution  of  those  differences. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  so  in  a  very  professional  manner. 

I  think  that  the  greatest  resource  of  any  community  is  its  people. 
We  are  fortunate  here  in  Brown  County  to  have  the  Oneida  Nation 
as  a  people.  We  look  forward  to  having  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  those  human  resources  that  we  so  desperately  need  in  our  com- 
munity. I  would  like  to  just  summarize  it  by  saying,  Congressmen, 
that  as  I  look  ahead  as  a  local  elected  official  trying  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  ever-changing  community,  I  look  toward  Chairman 
Hill  and  the  members  of  the  Oneida  Nation  as  partners  as  we  go 
forward  in  the  future  to  solve  the  needs  of  not  only  the  Oneidas 
but  also  the  needs  of  all  of  the  people  in  this  community.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Quene. 

Now,  the  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission,  the 
Honorable  John  Tries. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  TRIES 

Mr.  Tries.  Chairman  Richardson  and  Congressman  Roth,  hon- 
ored Indian  tribal  members,  and  guests,  on  behalf  of  Governor 
Tommy  G.  Thompson  and  the  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission,  I 
welcome  you  to  Wisconsin. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  signing  gaming  compacts  under  the  In- 
dian Gaming  Regulatory  Act  with  11  Indian  tribes  and  bands,  the 
first  signed  August  16,  1991,  the  last  signed  June  11,  1992.  They 
currently  operate  17  gambling  casinos  in  the  State. 

When  the  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission  began  operations  Octo- 
ber 1  of  last  year,  the  Office  of  Indian  Gaming  was  formed  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  all  of  the  State's  regulatory  ac- 
tivities regarding  Indian  gaming,  to  assist  the  Governor  in  deter- 
mining the  types  of  gaming  that  may  be  conducted  on  Indian  lands 
and  entering  into  compacts  and  to  function  as  a  clearinghouse  and 
information  clearinghouse  on  Indian  gaming,  and  to  act  as  liaison 
between  the  Indian  tribes  and  bands  for  the  State  on  gaming  is- 
sues. The  Gaming  Commission  oversees  this  office. 

Each  of  the  gaming  compacts  in  this  State  are  unique  to  the 
tribes  and  bands  which  sign  them.  There  are  many  similarities. 
The  tribes  are  limited  to  certain  game  offerings  in  their  casinos, 
black  jack,  electromechanical  slot  machines,  electronic  video  game 
machines  and  pull-tab  tickets  are  all  allowed  in  the  Wisconsin 
Tribal  Casinos. 

You  have  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  effects  of  the  Indian  Gam- 
ing Regulatory  Act  on  this  State.  I  can  tell  you  that  our  experience 
had  been  a  good  one,  for  mutual  respect  between  the  leaders  of  the 
various  tribes  and  bands  in  the  State  exist.  We  believe  Wisconsin 
has  done  well  in  negotiating  and  signing  the  Indian  gaming  com- 
pacts. Obviously,  there  have  been  and  probably  will  be  rocky  roads 
in  the  administration  of  the  compacts.  This  is  largely  due,  I  believe, 
to  our  inexperience  in  these  matters.  I  should  quickly  add  we  are 
all  learning  every  day. 

The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  was  designed  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development  for  the  tribes  in  Wisconsin.  We  are  seeing  the 
beginnings  of  that.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  already  pouring  gaming 
proceeds  into  new  schools  for  their  children,  a  home  building  pro- 
gram for  their  members,  new  tribal  recreation  facilities,  new  medi- 
cal and  dental  facilities  on  tribal  land,  and  a  buy-back  of  reserva- 
tion land  sold  in  poorer  days,  among  many  of  the  other  investments 
that  they  are  making  in  their  tribes'  futures. 

An  example  of  our  cooperation  with  the  tribes  is  evidenced  in  our 
consideration  of  a  proposal  to  tie  slot  machines  together  among  the 
various  tribes,  in  order  to  offer  large  jackpots.  If  all  goes  well,  this 
tribal  gaming  interconnection  should  assist  Wisconsin  tribes  in  at- 
tracting additional  gaming  revenue. 

Despite  all  of  the  positive  things  one  can  say  about  Indian  gam- 
ing, there  are  troublesome  areas.  The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory 
Act  does  not  adequately  define  the  State's  authority  to  regulate  the 
tribal  gaming  compacts.  Although  there  is  not  a  specific  issue  we 
need  to  address  at  this  time,  in  the  future,  this  lack  of  authority 
could  be  problematic.  There  is  concern  on  the  Gaming  Commis- 
sion's part  about  this,  and  there  is  a  need  for  it  to  be  addressed. 
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If  the  regulatory  authority  is  not  better  defined,  administration  of 
the  gaming  compacts  could  become  unmanageable. 

Finally,  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Gaming  Commission  understand  that  Indian  gaming  and  its  bene- 
fits to  the  tribes  is  short-term.  The  tribes  understand  that,  in  seven 
years  of  the  gaming  compacts,  they  must  make  the  most  of  that  op- 
portunity. We  want  to  make  sure,  however,  that  during  the  time 
Indian  gaming  exists  in  this  State,  that  there  are  few  problems,  no 
scandals,  and  that  visitors  to  the  casinos  are  assured  of  fair  games 
and  a  clean  operation.  I  hope  you  will  assist  us  in  making  sure  the 
modern  history  of  Indian  gaming  is  written  as  a  beneficial  experi- 
ence for  everyone. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Tries  follows:] 
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Comments  of  Mr.  John  M.  Tries,  Chairman 

Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission 

before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Native  American  Affairs,  June  27,  1993 

Norbert  Hill  Center  Auditorium 

Oneida.  Wisconsin 

Chairman  Richardson,  members  of  the  Native  American  Affairs  Subcommittee,  members  of 

Congress,  honored  Indian  tribal  members  and  guests,  on  behalf  of  Governor  Tommy  G.  Thompson  and 

the  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission,  I  welcome  you  to  Wisconsin. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  signed  gaming  compacts  under  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act 

with  11  Indian  tribes  and  bands  --  the  first  signed  August  16,  1991,  the  last  signed  June  11,  1992  --  and 

currently  operate  17  gambling  casinos  in  the  state. 

When  the  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission  began  operations  on  October  1  of  last  year,  the  Office 

of  Indian  Gaming  was  formed  to  (1)  take  responsibility  for  the  coordination  of  all  the  state's  regulatory 

activities  regarding  Indian  gaming;  (2)  assist  the  Governor  in  determining  the  types  of  gaming  that  may 

be  conducted  on  Indian  lands  and  entering  into  compacts;  (3)  function  as  an  information  clearinghouse 

on  Indian  gaming;  and  (4)  act  as  the  liaison  between  Indian  tribes  and  bands  for  the  state  on  gaming 

issues.   The  Gaming  Commission  also  oversees  this  office. 

Each  of  the  gaming  compacts  in  this  state  are  unique  to  the  tribes  and  bands  which  signed 

them.   There  are  many  similarities:   the  tribes  are  limited  to  certain  game  offerings  in  their  casinos. 

Blackjack,  electromechanical  slot  machines,  electronic  video  game  machines  and  pull-tab  tickets  are  all 

allowed  in  the  Wisconsin  tribal  casinos. 

You've  asked  me  to  comment  on  the  effects  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  in  this  state.   I 

can  tell  you  that  our  experience  has  been  a  good  one.  where  mutual  respect  between  leaders  of  the 

various  tribes  and  bands  and  the  state  exists.   We  believe  Wisconsin  has  done  well  in  negotiating  and 

signing  the  Indian  gaming  compacts. 

Obviously,  there  have  been  and  probably  will  be  rocky  roads  in  the  administration  of  the 

compacts.   This  is  largely  due.  I  believe,  to  our  inexperience  in  these  matters,  but  I  should  quickly  add, 

we  are  learning  everyday. 
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IGRA  was  designed  to  promote  economic  development  for  the  tribes  and  in  Wisconsin,  we  are 
seeing  the  beginnings  of  that.   Some  of  the  tribes  are  already  pouring  gaming  proceeds  into  new 
schools  for  their  children,  a  home  building  program  for  their  members,  new  tribal  recreational  facilities, 
new  medical  and  dental  facilities  on  tribal  lands,  and  a  "buy  back"  of  reservation  land  sold  in  poorer 
days,  among  many  other  investments  in  the  tribes'  future. 

An  example  of  our  cooperation  with  the  tribes  is  evidenced  in  our  consideration  of  a  proposal  to 
tie  slot  machines  together  among  the  various  tribes  in  order  to  offer  large  jackpots.  If  all  goes  well,  this 
tribal  gaming  interconnection  should  assist  Wisconsin  tribes  in  attracting  gaming  revenue. 

Despite  all  the  positive  things  one  can  say  about  Indian  gaming,  there  is  a  troublesome  area. 
The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  does  not  adequately  define  the  state's  authority  to  regulate  the  tribal 
gaming  compacts. 

Although  there  is  not  a  specific  issue  we  need  to  address  at  this  time,  in  the  future,  this  lack  of 
authority  could  be  problematic.   There  is  concern  on  the  Gaming  Commission's  part  about  this  and 
there  is  a  need  for  it  to  be  addressed.    If  the  regulatory  authority  is  not  better  defined,  administration  of 
the  Indian  gaming  compacts  could  be  unmanageable. 

Finally,  I  want  you  to  that  the  state  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Gaming  Commission  understands  that 
Indian  gaming  and  its  benefits  to  the  tribes  is  short-term.  The  tribes  understand  that  in  seven  years  of 
the  gaming  compacts,  they  must  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  We  want  to  make  sure,  however, 
that  during  the  time  Indian  gaming  exists  in  this  state,  that  there  are  few  problems,  no  scandals,  and 
visitors  to  the  casinos  are  assured  of  fair  games  and  a  clean  operation.    I  hope  that  you  will  assist  us  in 
making  sure  the  modern  history  of  Indian  gaming  is  written  as  a  beneficial  experience  for  everyone. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  today. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Honorable  Kieth  Ferries,  the  chairman 
of  the  Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  Black  River  Falls, 
Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  KIETH  FERRIES 

Mr.  Ferries.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  have  a  big  type- 
writer back  in  our  small  county,  like  the  State  of  Wisconsin  has, 
so  I  am  going  to  have  to  read  a  little  slower  maybe. 

I  come  from  a  county  of  approximately  18,000  people.  Given  the 
recent  events  and  concerns  targeted  towards  Indian  gaming  in  Wis- 
consin. The  state  referendum  limiting  the  expansion  of  gambling, 
I  am  compelled,  as  a  public  official,  to  express  my  views  regarding 
the  potential  adverse  impact  these  actions  will  have  upon  social 
programs.  The  overall  local  economy,  and  the  ability  of  Indian 
tribes  to  continue  to  pursue  the  process  of  self-determination. 

For  many  years  I  have  observed  with  dismay  the  social  deteriora- 
tion which  prevailed  within  the  structure  of  the  Wisconsin  Indian 
Tribes,  brought  on  by  paternalistic  policies  by  Federal  and  State 
Government  and  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  its  agents,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  result 
was  poverty  on  reservations  and  other  non-taxable  Indian  lands 
where  inadequate  government  homes  without  indoor  plumbing  or 
any  modern  heating  or  cooking  facilities  served  as  family  homes, 
some  distance  from  emergency  services,  medical  facilities  and  shop- 
ping centers. 

High  unemployment,  alcoholism,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  domes- 
tic abuse,  poor  physical  health,  were  normal  occurrences  and  expec- 
tations. Governmental  programs  administered  by  non-Indian  em- 
ployees could  not  solve  the  problems  simply  because  they  were  the 
cause. 

Then,  in  the  mid-  to  late  1970s,  the  various  tribes  began  to  as- 
sert themselves.  Business  ventures  were  started,  with  the  most  sig- 
nificant being  Class  II  Gaming  and  smoke  shops.  As  these  enter- 
prises grew  and  expanded,  such  as  Class  III  Gaming,  revenues 
were  utilized  to  improve  health  and  social  service  programs. 

The  Winnebago  people,  for  example,  established  their  own  tribal 
health  clinic,  purchased  a  meat  processing  facility  and  expanded 
and  improved  their  own  social  programs  by  supplementing  Federal 
and  State  programs  with  revenues  earned  by  gaming. 

As  Jackson  County  Board  Chairman  for  15  years,  I  witnessed 
these  events  and  saw  local  welfare  programs  shrink  as  tribal  mem- 
bers found  jobs.  For  example,  in  1980,  relief  to  needy  Indian  per- 
sons was  provided  to  as  many  as  138  individuals  at  an  annual  cost 
of  $210,000  to  State  taxpayers.  Today  the  program  provides  aid  to 
only  13  persons.  Annual  costs  for  1992  was  $61,000.  The  number 
of  Indian  persons  on  public  assistance  programs  in  Jackson  County 
has  decreased  by  40  percent. 

Currently,  the  Winnebago  Tribe  employs  1,200  employees,  indi- 
viduals in  their  various  service  programs  and  enterprises.  The  em- 
ployees are  about  an  equal  mix  between  tribal  members  and  other 
ethnic  groups.  All  employees,  by  the  way,  are  covered  by  health 
service,  dental  and  eye  insurance. 
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In  addition  to  the  significant  positive  economic  impact  this  has 
had,  a  genuine  inner-communication  between  tribal  members  and 
other  local  business  and  government  leaders  has  taken  place.  The 
stereotypes  referred  to  earlier  have  disappeared.  I  feel  we  truly 
have,  at  last,  an  integrated  community. 

I  have  never  before  witnessed  any  groups  so  unselfishly  commu- 
nity orientated  as  are  the  Winnebago  people.  The  Tribe  has  made 
several  contributions  and  donations  to  our  community  and  to  com- 
munities up  and  down  the  road.  For  example,  last  year,  last  fall  in 
Wapaka,  there  was  a  Tornado  over  there.  The  Wisconsin  Winne- 
bago Tribe  was  the  first  to  make  the  offering  to  help  that  commu- 
nity come  forward. 

Tribes  themselves  are  not  opposed  to  reasonable  regulation  by  a 
fair  Indian  Gaming  Commission,  but  are  concerned  as  I  am  that 
prohibitions  and  terminations  will  result  in  a  return  to  their  de- 
pressed, poverty-stricken  society,  governed,  once  again,  by  Federal 
and  state  overseers,  particularly,  the  old,  unworkable  approach 
that  has  prevailed  over  the  past  150  years. 

I  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  future  actions  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  gains  made  by  tribes  utilizing  revenue  from  gam- 
ing activities.  Revenue  is  sorely  needed,  not  so  much  to  preserve 
gaming  activities  indefinitely,  but  to  embark  on  other  legitimate 
business  enterprises,  which  eventually  will  replace  or  diminish  the 
need  for  a  particular  source  of  revenue. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ferries  follows:] 
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Kieth  Ferries 

Chairman  -  Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors 


Courthouse  Office 
Phone:  (715)  884-0258 


Black  River  Falls,  WI 
54615 


June  25,  1993 


Native  American  Affairs  Subcommittee 
The  Honorable  Bill  Richardson, 
Chairman 


Honorable  Richardson: 

Given  recent  events  and  concerns  targeted  toward  Indian  gaming  in 
Wisconsin  and  a  State  referendum  limiting  the  expansion  of  gambling,  I  am 
cancelled,  as  a  public  official,  to  express  my  views  regarding  the 
potential  adverse  impact  these  actions  will  have  upon  social  programs,  the 
overall  local  economy,  and  the  ability  of  Indian  Tribes  to  continue  to 
pursue  the  process  of  self-determination. 

Over  the  past  more  than  50  years  I  have  observed  with  dismay  the  social 
deterioration  which  prevailed  within  the  structure  of  Wisconsin  Indian 
Tribes  brought  on  by  paterni 1 istic  policies  of  the  Federal  and  State 
government  and  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  its  agent  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  result  was  abject  poverty 
on  reservations  or  other  non-taxable  Indian  lands  where  inadequate 
governmental  homes  without  indoor  plumbing  or  any  modern  heating  and 
cooking  facilities  served  as  family  homes  some  distance  from  emergency 
services,  medical  facilities,  and  shopping  centers. 

High  unemployment,  alcoholism,  child  abuse  and  neglect,  domestic  abuse, 
and  poor  physical  health  were  normal  occurrences  and  expectations. 

I  observed  these  conditions  as  they  occurred  to  one  of  the  most 
impoverished  groups  of  people  in  America  -  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Winnebaoo  Tribe.  Poverty  breeds  hopelessness  and  frustration  and  with  an 
isolated  minority  group  that  hopelessness  becomes  an  internal  force  slowly 
destroying  its  own  membership  as  well  as  any  outside  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  cause(s) .  That  was  the  condition  of  most  Indian  Tribes  as  recently  as 
20  years  ago. 

Governmental  programs  administered  by  non-Indian  employees  couldn't  solve 
the  problems  singly  because  they  were  the  cause. 
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Then,  in  the  mid  to  late  70 's,  the  various  Tribes  began  to  assert 
themselves. 

With  the  aid  of  Federal  grants,  Tribal  councils  and  business  committees 
established  their  own  programs  administered  by  Tribal  members.  Health  and 
social  service  programs  were  instituted  including  child  welfare 
activities,  elderly  nutrition  programs,  commodity  distribution,  nursing 
services,  and  prevention  activities. 

Business  ventures  were  started  with  the  most  significant  being  class  II 
gaming  and  "smoke  shops."  As  these  enterprises  grew  and  expanded,  such  as 
to  class  III  gaming,  revenues  were  utilized  to  improve  health  and  social 
service  programs. 

The  Winnebago  people  for  example,  established  their  own  Tribal  health 
clinic,  purchased  a  meat  processing  facility,  and  expanded  and  improved 
their  own  social  service  programs  by  supplementing  Federal  and  State 
programs  with  revenue  earned  from  gaming  enterprises. 

As  Jackson  County  Board  Chairman  for  over  15  years,  I  witnessed  these 
events  and  saw  local  welfare  programs  shrink  as  Tribal  members  found 
employment  within  their  own  structure. 

For  example,  in  1980,  Relief  to  Needy  Indian  Persons  was  provided  to  as 
many  as  138  individuals  at  an  annual  cost  of  $210,000  to  State  taxpayers. 
Today  the  program  provides  aid  to  only  13  persons.  Annual  cost  for  1992 
was  $61,600.  The  number  of  Indian  persons  on  all  public  assistance 
programs  in  Jackson  County  has  decreased  by  over  40%  in  the  past  eight 
years. 

Currently,  the  Winnebago  Tribe  employs  1,200  individuals  in  their  various 
service  programs  and  enterprises.  The  employees  are  about  an  equal  mix  of 
Tribal  members  and  other  ethnic  groups.  All  employees  are  compensated  at 
above  minimum  wage  and  all  jobs  are  benefitted  including  medical,  life, 
and  dental  insurance. 

With  current  remodeling  and  expansion  projects  at  Wisconsin  Dells, 
Nekoosa,  and  Oakdale,  the  total  number  of  Tribal  employees  is  projected  to 
exceed  2,000  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  cooperacion  with  county  law  enforcement  officials,  the  Winnebago 
Business  Committee  has  matched  a  state  grant  with  $20,000  of  its  own  funds 
to  provide  full-time  law  enforcement  services  on  Tribal  land  for  the  first 
time  ever.  An  additional  $20,000  held  over  from  a  previous  grant  will 
provide  a  new  1993  patrol  car  and  other  equipment. 

In  addition,  the  Tribal  government  provides  its  own  security  at  all  gaming 
casinos  utilizing  both  white  and  Native  American  personnel. 

Tribal  offices  are  situated  in  several  locations  in,  and  around,  the  City 
of  Black  River  Falls  revitalizing  the  downtown  business  district. 
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In  addition  to  the  significant  positive  economic  impact  this  has  had  is  a 
genuine  inter-carrmunication  between  Tribal  members  and  other  local 
business  and  governmental  leaders  which  was  heretofore  non-existent. 

The  stereotypes  referred  to  earlier  have  disappeared  and  I  feel  we  truly 
have  at  last  an  integrated  community. 

The  Winnebago  people  through  their  Business  Committee  have  made  several 
generous  donations  for  community  service  projects  i.e.:  $25,000  for  a 
homeless  shelter,  funds  to  provide  ongoing  administrative  services  and 
staff  at  a  community  incubator  building,  donations  to  local  service  clubs 
and  foundations  for  charitable  purposes,  $25,000  to  the  March  of  Dimes, 
.  $25,000  to  the  Cancer  Society,  a  $10,000  scholarship  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  -  Madison,  and  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  local  government 
to  provide  water  and  sewer  services  to  an  impending  450  bed  state 
correctional  facility  to  be  located  here  in  Jackson  County. 

I  have  never  before  witnessed  any  group  so  unselfishly  cominunity  oriented 
as  are  the  Winnebago  people. 

My  concern  is  that  the  gains  made  by  Tribes  through  their  own  efforts  as 
described  above  may  be  lost,  and  future  expansion  thwarted  if  measures 
such  as  Senate  Bill  555,  the  recent  state  referendum,  and  consistent 
moralizing  by  gaming  opponents  is  allowed  to  prevail  over  the  various 
Tribe's  pursuit  of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  pursuing  their  own  right 
of  self-determination. 

The  Wisconsin  Counties  Association  firmly  supports  these  Tribal  endeavors 
and  is  opposed  to  unilateral  State  and  Federal  regulations  which  inhibit, 
curtail,  or  eliminate  the  ability  of  Tribes  to  continue  economic,  social, 
and  political  advances. 

Tribes  themselves  are  not  opposed  to  reasonable  regulation  by  a  fair 
Indian  gaming  commission,  but  are  concerned,  as  am  I,  that  prohibitions 
and  terminations  will  result  in  a  return  to  a  depressed,  poverty  stricken 
society  governed  once  again  by  Federal  and  State  "overseers"  practicing 
the  old  unworkable  paternilistic  approach  which  has  prevailed  over  the 
past  X50  years. 

I  urge  you  to  carefully  consider  future  actions  which  will  adversely 
effect  the  gains  made  by  Tribes  utilizing  revenue  from  gaming  activities. 
That  revenue  is  sorely  needed  not  so  much  to  preserve  gambling  activities 
indefinitely,  but  to  embark  on  other  legitimate  business  enterprises  which 
eventually  will  replace  or  diminish  the  need  for  that  particular  source  of 
revenue,  in  the  event  gaming  compacts  are  not  renewed. 
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Ihe  remarkable  transformation  that  I  have  personally  witnessed  over  the 
past  15  years  has  convinced  me  that  undue  interference  in  Indian  gaming 
would  potentially  reverse  current  positive  trends  and  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  local  economies  both  Indian  and  non-Indian. 

Very  truly  -yours, 


Kieth  M.  Ferries,  Chairman 

Jackson  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

KMFrrso 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  say  that,  before  I  recognize  our  last  two  panelists,  I  am 
very  impressed.  You  have  no  problems  here  in  Wisconsin. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Guccione  and  Mr.  McCarthy  have  a  plane 
to  catch,  and  you  are  going  to  make  a  joint  presentation,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  We  appreciate  your  coming.  I  know  that  your  schedule 
is  very  tight.  Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  MCCARTHY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  members,  tribal  leaders,  my  name  is 
John  McCarthy.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Minnesota  In- 
dian Gaming  Association.  My  partner  and  I  also  own  and  operate 
a  consulting  business  called  Complete  Gaming,  Incorporated.  We 
have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Wapato,  the  executive  director  of  NIGA  to 
address  this  hearing  today  and  to  talk  about  internal  controls  and 
how  they  relate  to  Indian  gaming.  My  partner,  Mr.  Guccione,  will 
attempt  to  walk  you  through  the  actual  tracking  of  a  coin  that  has 
been  played  in  a  slot  machine  and  show  how  strong  internal  con- 
trols allow  for  the  protection  of  the  general  public's  interest,  as  well 
as  the  protection  of  the  tribes'  interest. 

In  our  presentation,  we  will  talk  about  the  various  levels  of  pro- 
tection, starting  with  key  control,  and  hopefully,  with  time  on  our 
side,  we  can  show  you  that  a  coin  placed  in  a  machine  by  a  cus- 
tomer can  be  tracked  from  the  time  that  it  is  dropped  in  the  ma- 
chine all  the  way  through  to  the  point  that  it  is  deposited  in  the 
bank.  We  will  be  discussing  the  various  departments  that  interact 
with  the  process,  as  well  as  the  safeguards  that  internal  programs 
provide  to  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  system. 

At  this  time,  it  is  my  understanding  that,  because  of  the  tech- 
nical nature  of  this  type  of  testimony,  that  we  are  going  to  be  al- 
lowed a  joint  5  minutes  apiece.  I  am  going  to  donate  most  of  that 
to  Mr.  Guccione.  It  is  a  short  time  to  try  to  explain  a  fairly  com- 
plicated matter,  but  I  think  our  intent  and  purpose  with  this  Com- 
mittee is  to  hopefully  have  you  understand  that  Indian  gaming  is 
very  well-regulated,  and  strong  internal  controls  are  a  very  major 
part  of  that.  With  that,  I  will  turn  it  over  to  my  partner,  Mr. 
Guccione. 

[Prepared  joint  statement  of  Mr.  Guccione  and  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  attachment  follow:] 
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OF 

MR.  JAMES  GUCCIONE,  PRINCIPAL  OWNER 
COMPLETE  GAMING,  INC. 

AND 

MR.  JOHN  P.  MCCARTHY,  PRINCIPAL  OWNER 
COMPLETE  GAMING,  INC. 

BEFORE  THE 

NATURAL  RESOURCES/  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 


JUNE  27,1993 
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Mr.  Chairman,   Members  of  the  Committee,  Tribal  Leaders.   My  name 
is  James  Guccione.   My  partner  and  I,  Mr.  John  McCarthy,  have  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Wapato  to  make  a  presentation  on  Internal  Controls  as 
they  apply  to  gaming  operations. 


Our  company,  Complete  Gaming,  Inc.  is  a  consulting  firm  working  with 
several  gaming  tribes  throughout  the  United  States.    In  our  capacity  as 
advisors  and  consultants  to  tribes,  we  deal  in  many  areas  of  gaming  from 
facility  design  to  marketing  and  promotions.   The  one  fact  that  we 
consistently  try  to  leave  our  clients  with  is  this,  "any  gaming  operation 
will  live  or  die  by  the  strength  of  their  Internal  Controls".    In  thinking 
about  different  types  of  examples  we  could  present  to  this  committee 
today,  we  have  decided  on  a  general  statement  that  your  committee,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  very  closely  identify  with  and  that  is  The  Definition  Of 
Internal  Controls  Is  Nothing  More  Than  The  Operation  Of  Good 
Government.     Good  government  operates  with  a  strong  system  of  checks 
and  balances.    Internal  Controls  is  no  more  than  to  insure  that  all  Cash 
In  follows  a  path  that  can  be  traced  and  that  different  departments  are 
charged  with  following  that  path  so  that  the  bank  deposit  reflects  that 
same  cash  and  that  it  is  not  lost  somewhere  along  the  way. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  attempt  through  this  testimony  and  our  verbal 
demonstration,  to  show  the  actual  functions  that  Internal  Controls  serve 
and  more  specifically,  how  they  work. 


The  first  step  in  the  process  of  establishing  sound  Internal  Controls  is  the 
selection  of  the  people  to  develop  the  controls.   Most  of  our  clients  have 
used  their  C.P.A.  firms,  although  a  few  have  had  them  developed  by 
their  own  accounting  departments.   The  issue  here  is  not  who  designs 
them  but  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  allowing  for  an  accurate  system 
of  checks  and  balances. 
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One  of  the  major  charges  made  by  opponents  of  Indian  Gaming  has  been 
the  lack  of  regulation  and  the  susceptibility  of  Indian  Gaming  to 
organized  crime.   While  these  charges  have  all  proven  to  be  nothing  more 
than  smoke  screens  and  no  documented  cases  of  infiltration  by  organized 
crime  have  been  documented  by  any  agency,  it  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  safeguards  that  can  be  established  by  the  tribes  to  protect 
themselves  from  all  forms  of  theft  or  misuse  of  funds  is  a  strong  Internal 
Control  System. 


If  a  system  is  put  in  place,    properly  monitored,  and  safeguarded,  it 
becomes  virtually  impossible  for  outside  or  inside  forces  to  penetrate  that 
control  function.   Strong  Internal  Controls  are  the  greatest  deterrent  to 
all  forms  of  theft  and  misuse  that  exist. 


We  would  like  to  take  the  credit  for  inventing  Internal  Controls  for 
gaming  operations  but  unfortunately,  we  cannot.   The  concept  that 
dictates  good  Internal  Control  Policies  have  been  around  for  years  and 
have  been  tried  and  tested  by  the  gaming  community  in  Las  Vegas, 
Atlantic  City,  and  throughout  the  world.    By  developing,  adopting,  and 
adhering  to  your  control  policies,  your  gaming  operation  can  feel 
comfortable  that  any  attempt  to  skim  or  corrupt  the  bottom  line  will  be 
detected  and  brought  forward.   Controls  that  are  properly  utilized  are 
the  single  greatest  protection  that  the  house  has  in  protecting  it's  assets. 


Like  anything  else  that  is  sophisticated  and  technical  by  nature,  Internal 
Controls  need  all  parts  to  work  together  in  order  to  be  100%  efficient. 
For  example,  you  cannot  expect  the  system  to  deliver  if  you  short  circuit 
part  of  it.   The  Surveillance  Department  is  as  important  as  the  Computer 
System  and  all  must  work  together  to  produce  the  maximum  results. 
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As  part  of  our  testimony,  we  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  how  proper 
Internal  Controls  can  track  a  coin  that  is  played  in  a  machine  from  the 
time  it  is  inserted  by  the  patron  until  it  is  deposited  in  the  bank. 
Unfortunately,  time  does  not  allow  us  to  explain  this  process  on  paper  as 
it  would  take  much  more  than  the  allotted  time  available. 


It  is  our  hope  that  the  key  message  we  are  trying  to  convey  is  understood. 
Indian  Gaming  is  Regulated  Enough.   The  Internal  Control  process  that 
tribes  have  in  place  are  the  same  kinds  of  systems  that  are  in  place  in 
non-Indian  gaming.   The  major  difference  is  that  the  Las  Vegas  and 
Atlantic  City  operations  do  not  have  Federal  oversight  by  way  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  as 
well  as  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  Tribal  Governments. 


Thank  you. 
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Slot  Jackpots 

Responsibility: 

Slot  Supervisor  or 
Floor  Person 


Vault  or  Booth  Cashier 


Floor  Person  and 
Security  Guard 


INTERNAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
SLOT  DEPARTMENT 

Procedure: 

1.  Verify  jackpot  payout  as  required. 

2.  Prepare  and  sign  a  Request  for  Jackpot/Fill 
indicating: 

a.  Date,  shift  and  time 

b.  Amount  of  Jackpot  to  be  paid 

c.  Machine  number  and  denomination 

d.  Reel  symbols 

3.  Proceed  to  vault  or  Slot  Booth. 

4.  Give  original  copy  of  Request  For  Jackpot  to 
vault  or  booth  cashier. 

5.  Receive  Request  for  Slot  Jackpot  and  enter  into 
computer  system.    Computer  will  print  2-part  slot 
jackpot  slip  indicating: 

a.  Date,  shift  and  time 

b.  Machine  number  and  denomination 

c.  Jackpot  description,  denomination  and 
amount 

d.  Verify  signature  lines  for: 

1 .  Slot  Technician 

2.  Security  Guard 

3.  Vault  or  Booth  Cashier 

6.  Count  out  amount  requested  for  Jackpot. 

7.  Sign  Jackpot  slip. 

8.  Count  and  verify  money  provided  by  cashier. 
Sign  if  in  agreement  with  the  slip. 
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Slot  Jackpots  ^Continued! 

Responsibility: 

Vault  or  Booth  Cashier 


Floor  Person  and 
Security  Guard 


Floor  Person 
Security  Guard 
Floor  Person 
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INTERNAL  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
SLOT  DEPARTMENT 

Procedure: 

9.  Retain  original  Jackpot  form  and  staple  to 
original  Request  for  Jackpot. 

10.  Give  duplicate  Attendant  Pay  Verfication  form 
to  slot  technician  and/or  Floor  person  with 
funds  for  customer  payment. 

11.  Proceed  to  Slot  machine  requiring  jackpot 
payout. 

12.  Summon  Change  Person  in  area  to  be  present  during 
pay  to  customer. 

13.  Pay  customer. 

14.  Observe  payment. 

15.  Drop  duplicate  Request  for  Jackpot  and  Jackpot 
slip  in  locked  box  at  the  change  booth. 

Note:  Keys  to  the  locked  box  are  kept  by  accounting. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  GUCCIONE 

Mr.  Guccione.  Thank  you  very  much,  John. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Committee  members,  tribal  leaders,  my  name  is 
Jim  Guccione.  A  real  short  history  on  myself,  so  you  understand 
maybe  where  some  of  this  is  coming  from.  I  have  over  21  years 
background  in  Las  Vegas.  I  started  out  as  a  dealer,  dealt  all  of  the 
games,  worked  as  pit  boss,  shift  boss,  assistant  casino  manager.  I 
was  surveillance  director  to  Bally's  Grand,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  casinos  in  the  world,  employing  4,500  people,  with  1,500 
slots  and  109  games.  I  also  was  surveillance  director  to  Sahara  Re- 
sorts, which  had  four  properties,  and  maintained  all  of  those — 
three  in  Vegas,  one  in  Lackland. 

Approximately  three  years  ago  I  came  and  went  to  work  for 
Leech  Lake  Reservation  in  cooperation  with  the  Minnesota  Indian 
Gaming  Association,  to  do  training  throughout  Minnesota  and  since 
then  have  done  training  throughout  several  states,  Wisconsin  being 
one  of  them. 

On  the  subject  of  internal  controls,  as  John  said,  we  are  going 
to  try  to  do  something  that  is  almost  impossible,  but  I  will  give  it 
my  best.  Okay?  What  it  starts  with  is  key  controls.  Internal  con- 
trols basically  deal  with  the  movement  of  monies.  Everything  else 
in  the  casino  deals  with  what  is  called  procedures  or  policies.  In 
the  internal  controls,  key  control  is  the  first  control  and  probably 
one  of  the  most  important.  All  sensitive  keys,  keys  that  access 
money  areas,  keys  that  access  slot  drop  boxes,  keys  that  access 
money  boxes  on  table  games  are  all  maintained  in  a  lock  box  in  the 
vault.  This  box  is  under  constant  scrutiny  by  a  surveillance  depart- 
ment. Anytime  it  is  accessed  it  requires  signatures  of  two  people, 
sometimes  three  or  four  and  always  from  different  departments. 
Surveillance  is  always  notified,  must  be  notified  as  to  why  they  are 
going  into  the  box,  what  key  they  are  going  to  get  and  what  they 
intend  to  do  with  it. 

The  following  departments  and  staff  are  involved  in  a  process  of 
accounting  for  the  money  in  the  example  that  I  am  going  to  give 
here.  John  alluded  to  the  fact  of  tracking  a  quarter  through  a  slot 
machine.  I  hope  everybody  in  the  room  and  yourselves  understand 
that  that  is  theoretical.  What  I  am  going  to  do  is  to  track  how 
money  goes  through  the  slot  machine  and  gets  accounted  for.  Okay. 
The  department  that  is  involved  in  this  is  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. They  are  responsible  for  all  the  electronic  and  manual  read- 
ings off  of  the  machine. 

The  cage  and  vault  department,  who  the  slot  people,  the  count 
teams  answer  to,  the  accounting  clerks,  and  security  all  play  a  part 
in  this  process.  The  security  department's  role  is,  one,  to  observe 
all  financial  transfers,  without  ever  touching  money  and  to  make 
written  observations  on  all  procedures.  Security  always  maintains 
a  presence.  The  fourth  body  would  be  surveillance.  Surveillance  is 
responsible  for  the  observation  and  video  monitoring  of  all  activi- 
ties of  all  of  the  departments. 

So,  let's  get  back  to  that  theoretical  quarter.  What  basically  hap- 
pens is  this.  When  a  coin  is  placed  into  a  machine,  there  is  an  elec- 
tronic read-out  on  a  computer  system  that  tallies  that  coin  going 
into  the  machine.  Then  there  are  mechanical  meters  on  that  ma- 
chine that  also  tallies  that  coin  going  into  the  machine.  Then  there 
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are  also  electronic  coin  counters  with  visual  displays  that  weigh 
money,  and  it  is  taped  on  camera  the  money  that  came  out  of  the 
machine.  Security  guards  are  present  through  the  whole  thing. 

The  system  would  basically  work  like  this.  The  money  goes  in. 
The  electronic  computer  portion  is  kept  in  the  accounting  office. 
The  people  in  operations,  on  the  floor,  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  out  on  the  computer.  They  have  no  access  to  those  read- 
outs. Okay?  Periodically,  the  accounting  department  also  goes  out, 
the  machines  are  opened  at  the  time  of  the  count,  and  takes  the 
manual  meter  readings  off  of  the  machines.  The  count  team  takes 
the  buckets  from  the  machines  to  the  count  room,  where  they  are 
weighed  on  a  scale,  surveillance  cameras  are  trained  on  the  scale 
read-out  and  also  on  the  room  itself  as  to  the  monies  being  han- 
dled. That  read-out  not  only  is  displayed,  but  it  is  sent  out  on  a 
printer.  Now,  the  count  team  in  there  take  those  printer  read-outs, 
plus  the  count  of  the  coin  and,  at  the  conclusion,  turn  that  coin 
over  to  the  cage  vault.  The  paperwork  of  that  drop  is  not  given  to 
the  cage  vault;  it  is  given  up  to  the  accounting  office. 

Now,  the  accounting  office  has  the  count  teams,  independent 
numbers  as  to  what  came  out  of  a  machine,  surveillances,  video- 
tapes of  what  came  out  of  a  machine,  a  computer's  electronic  read- 
out of  what  came  out  of  a  machine,  an  accounting  person's  manual, 
written  read-out  of  the  manual  meters  on  the  machine,  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  security  guard  was  present  and,  in  the  final  scenario, 
a  deposit  slip  that  gets  made  out  by  the  cage  accounting  for  x- 
amount  of  money.  So,  when  you  get  all  done,  you  have  had  six 
independent  departments  tracking  this  money  coming  out  of  a  ma- 
chine in  six  different  areas. 

When  people  hear  internal  controls,  I  hope  they  understand — 
and,  if  John  would,  he  has  got  a  few  extras  here,  he  could  hand 
them  out  to  you,  just  so  that  it  is  understood  by  the  Committee — 
that  internal  controls  are  clear,  concise.  This  person  does  this,  then 
this.  Anytime  another  person  enters  the  scenario,  his  name  is  list- 
ed and  what  he  does.  It  is  very  precise,  exacting.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance.  Nothing  is  left  to  someone's  interpretation.  It  is  very 
clear  and  concise,  what  each  individual  must  do  in  this  scheme  of 
things  when  accounting  for  the  money. 

I  hope  that  somewhat  draws  a  picture  as  to  how  the  monies  get 
handled  and  how  they  should  flow.  I  might  add,  seeing  that  the 
light  has  not  gone  off  yet,  I  have  got  maybe  30  seconds,  I  have 
spent  20-something  years  in  this  business.  I  have  spent  the  major- 
ity of  it  in  Las  Vegas.  I  have  been  surveillance  director,  and  been 
recognized  as  probably  one  of  the  leading  surveillance  people  in 
gaming,  period.  I  have  trained  all  over  Nevada,  Atlantic  City,  Puer- 
to Rico  and  everywhere  else.  Although  my  job  is  involved  in  it,  let 
me  also  say  that  Indian  gaming,  in  their  efforts  to  track  and  pro- 
tect not  only  their  assets,  but  the  monies  and  to  go  along  with 
things  that  make  the  State  happy,  have  been  100  times  more  than 
what  the  casinos  in  Las  Vegas  would  do. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  Guccione.  So,  with  that,  I  would  just  like  to  say  I  have  been 
very  impressed.  They  have  put  a  great  deal  of  effort  into  probably 
one  of  the  most  important  items  in  a  casino,  and  that  is  the  fact 
of  their  internal  controls  and  the  surveillance  systems  that  monitor 
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them.  These  tribal  people  are  paying  anywhere  from  $100,000- 
$700,000  when,  if  you  have  read  some  of  the  compacts,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  put  a  Kodak  camera  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and 
it  would  work.  On  their  own,  they  voluntarily  have  done  this.  I 
have  seen  this  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  Dakota,  every 
place  that  I  have  been. 

So,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Guccione,  can  you  stay 
for  a  few  questions  or  do  you  have  to  leave? 

Mr.  Guccione.  Yes,  we  can  stay. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tries,  what  are  some  of  the  areas  that  you  think  the  Federal 
Government  should  address  in  this  area?  I  know,  from  your  testi- 
mony, I  got  a  pretty  positive  response  from  you. 

Mr.  Tries.  I  think  that  the  primary  area  of  concern  is  more  of 
a  delineation  of  the  regulatory  authority  of  the  State  to  oversee  the 
gaming.  I  want  people  to  understand  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
running  it  for  the  tribes.  I  think  they  do  a  wonderful  job  of  that 
themselves.  There  are  some  specific  problems  that  we  are  dealing 
with  right  now. 

It  is  a  two-edged  sword.  On  the  one  hand,  some  of  the  tribes  are 
experiencing  difficulties  with  people  coming  into  their  casinos  and 
cheating,  in  a  variety  of  different  ways,  either  using  slugs — they 
are  cheating.  That  obviously  requires  someone  from  an  entity  other 
than  the  tribe  to  become  involved  in  the  prosecutorial  side.  In  some 
cases,  they  are  having  a  good  bit  of  success  at  prosecuting  them; 
in  other  places,  they  are  not  having  that  success.  So,  that  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  tribes. 

On  the  other  side,  we  at  the  Gaming  Commission  get  not  an  in- 
significant number  of  complaints  on  a  monthly  basis  where  an  indi- 
vidual that  has  been  at  a  casino  feels  he  was  cheated.  We  have  no 
authority  to  deal  with  those  things.  We  effectively  refer  them  back 
to  the  tribe.  In  those  cases,  you  know,  they  make  their  complaints 
to  the  tribe.  The  tribe  investigates  and  99.9  percent  of  the  time, 
probably  a  hundred  percent  of  the  time,  finds  out  that  they  have 
not  been  cheated,  that  the  games  were  honest.  I  think  that,  if  I 
were  that  individual,  if  the  only  place  I  could  go  to  make  a  com- 
plaint that  I  had  been  treated  less  than  fairly  was  the  entity  that 
I  thought  had  treated  me  less  than  fairly,  I  would  probably  be  a 
little  bit  upset  about  that. 

Not  to  say  that  there  is  a  problem.  I  think  what  we  are  dealing 
with  is  a  perception.  If  there  is  anything  that  can  damage  Indian 
gaming,  it  would  be  a  public  perception  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  that  the  integrity  is  not  there.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
not  so  much  dealing  with  a  problem  that  exists,  but  it  is  effectively 
like  the  Wizard  of  Oz  kind  of  a  deal.  If  you  know  you  can  go  some- 
place and  get  your  problems  resolved,  you  are  going  to  feel  better 
about  it.  Indian  gaming  needs  to  maintain  its  integrity.  Anything 
we  can  do  to  keep  it  that  way,  I  think  it  is  in  everybody's  best  in- 
terest. 
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Mr.  Roth.  Well,  I  really  appreciate  the  testimony  here  this  after- 
noon, because  it  was  all  pretty  positive.  The  problems  that  are 
there  I  think  are  easily  corrected,  or  it  seems  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Quene,  Chairman  Hill's  testimony  had  mentioned  using 
some  casino  money  to  expand  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  and 
so  on.  Is  that  going  to  create  any  problems  for  you?  Are  all  of  those 
things  worked  out  pretty  well  beforehand? 

Mr.  Quene.  Well,  Congressman  Roth,  as  I  mentioned  before,  we 
do  have  some  differences;  however,  we  have  been  trying  to  work  on 
those  things  on  an  issue-by-issue  basis.  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
acquire  property.  I  think  that  the  avenue  that  the  Tribe  has  chosen 
is  one  that  is  in  their  own  best  interest,  and  one  that  is  publicly 
perceived  as  fair.  We  do  have  a  very  good  working  relationship 
with  the  Tribe,  and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  deal  with  those  is- 
sues as  they  do  come  up  and  try  to  negotiate  something  that  is  mu- 
tually acceptable. 

Mr.  Roth.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  given  us  very  very  good  testimony.  Mr. 
Guccione  and  Mr.  McCarthy,  I  wish  we  could  see  it  visually,  but 
I  regret  we  were  not  able  to  do  it.  Over  the  weekend  in  a  hearing 
that  I  chaired  on  Friday  in  Washington,  Senator  Bryan  of  Nevada 
released  a  letter  saying  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lloyd 
Bentsen,  wanted  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  to  apply  to  Indian  gambling 
also.  The  issue  was  money  laundering.  The  issue  was  allegations 
of  poor  accounting.  I  believe  that  the  Native  American  tribes  said 
that  they  are  fully  supportive  of  that — in  that  it  should  apply  to  ev- 
erybody. 

Now,  you  have  given  us  examples  of  mainly  large  casinos.  Can 
you  conclusively  say  that  your  methodology,  your  security  meas- 
ures can  cover  most  Indian  gaming?  Where  are  you  focusing?  Min- 
nesota? Wisconsin?  Just  the  very  successful  operations? 

Mr.  Guccione.  All  operations.  They  all  have  to  have  basically  an 
electronic  accounting  system.  That  has  become  state-of-the-art.  It 
has  been  used  all  over  the  gaming  communities.  So,  no,  this  applies 
to  the  casino  that  has  200  machines,  a  100  machines,  as  well  as 
to  the  casino  that  has  2,000  machines. 

Mr.  Richardson.  So,  a  small  casino,  a  large  casino? 

Mr.  Guccione.  Absolutely.  The  prices  vary  for  them,  so  that  it 
is  affordable  for  any  one  of  them.  It  allows  them  to  manage  their 
business  also.  They  need  to  know  traffic  patterns,  everything  else, 
as  far  as  their  slot  machines  go,  so  they  do  have  them. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  about  money  laundering?  How  does  that 
usually  work?  Would  they  be  susceptible  to  this? 

Mr.  Guccione.  Correct,  but  no  more  susceptible  than  Las  Vegas 
or  Atlantic  City  would  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be — how 
should  I  say  this?  It  would  be  less  prone  to  have  money  laundering 
in  Indian  gaming  than  it  would  in  Las  Vegas  or  Atlantic  City  be- 
cause of  the  extremely  high  limits.  If  I  want  to  go  in  and  launder 
money  into  a  $100  maximum  bet  house,  just  like  in  Las  Vegas, 
what  they  are  sitting  down  wanting  to  do  is,  anytime  someone  is 
in  for  $10,000,  vou  have  to  report  that  they  are  in  $10,000  or  they 
have  made  a  $10,000  transaction  within  a  24-hour  period.  It  is 
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rather  difficult  to  do  that  in  Indian  gaming  with  $100  limits.  It  just 
gets  very  hard  to  do. 

The  other  point  is  Indian  gaming  cannot  do  much  worse  at  it 
than  Las  Vegas  is  already  doing,  because  they  get  penalized  for  it 
quite  often.  They  get  penalized  sums  of  $100,000  for  either  failing 
to  report  money-laundering  situations  or  situations  that  could  be 
construed  as  money  laundering,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  aided  and  abetted  by  telling  someone  about  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  Chairman  Tries  talked  a  little  bit  about 
the  Federal  regulatory  authority.  Who  supervises  what  you  do? 
What  Federal  regulatory  authority  comes?  Has  the  FBI,  for  in- 
stance, been  in  and  monitored  your  security  operation? 

Mr.  GucciONE.  The  National  Gaming  Commission  I  guess  would 
be  the  one  that  would  set  the  guidelines  for  how  my  operation 
would  function.  I  do  not  go  in  and  take  any  management  posture. 
I  do  not  sell  any  item.  I  do  not  sell  a  computer.  I  do  not  sell  a  secu- 
rity system.  I  do  not  sell  surveillance.  All  I  sell  is  the  trading  and 
the  talent,  as  Chairman  Hill  referred  to  earlier,  to  bring  someone 
in  to  train  the  people  as  to  how  to  work  the  table  games,  how  to 
work  the  slots,  how  to  work  surveillance.  So,  it  is  really  basically 
a  service  that  I  offer,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note, 
as  well,  that  each  particular  property  is  different,  basically  by  the 
design  of  the  property.  The  larger  ones  are  probably  more  Las 
Vegas  like  than  the  smaller  ones.  However,  what  we  are  suggesting 
here  is  that  systems  are  available  that  are  very  strong  for  internal 
controls  for  all-sized  properties,  irregardless  of  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Let  me  turn  to  Chairman  Tries  because  I 
thought  you  gave  a  very  balanced  statement.  I  will  insert,  for  the 
record,  and  I  should  have  mentioned  it  to  my  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, from  the  Attorney  General,  James  Doyle,  who  could  not  be 
here,  but  he  has  a  very  comprehensive  statement,  that  dealt  main- 
ly with  the  law  enforcement  issue. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Doyle  follows:] 
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INDIAN  GAMING  OVERSIGHT  FIELD  HERRING 
GREEN  BAY,  WISCONSIN 
JUNE  27,  1993 

Re:   Remarks  of  Wisconsin  Attorney  General  James  E.  Doyle 

Before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Native  American  Affairs 

Dear  Chairman  and  Subcommittee  Members: 

I  am  sorry  that  because  of  a  previous  commitment,  I  am  unable 
to  attend  your  Indian  Gaming  Oversight  Field  Hearing.  I  hope  that 
you  get  an  accurate  picture  of  Indian  gaming  in  Wisconsin  and  that 
it  helps  you  in  your  deliberations. 

As  Wisconsin's  attorney  general,  I  am  the  state's  chief  law 
enforcement  officer.  Like  many  states,  we  have  seen  an  enormous 
growth  in  gaming  in  this  state--both  tribal  and  non-tribal--over 
the  last  five  years.  We  have  gone  from  a  state  with  limited 
gambling  (bingo  and  raffles  by  non-profit  groups  and  Indian  bingo) 
to  a  state  that  has  a  large  state-run  lottery,  five  dog  tracks,  and 
greatly  expanded  Indian  gaming.  My  concern  is  that  the  law 
enforcement  and  regulatory  structure  in  the  state  be  adequate  to 
ensure  honest  games  and  the  exclusion  of  the  influence  of  organized 
crime. 

We  have  worked  closely  with  Wisconsin  tribes  to  ensure  that 
Indian  gaming  is  adequately  regulated  and  controlled.  All  eleven 
tribes  within  the  state  have  reached  compacts  and  seventeen  tribal 
gaming  facilities  are  in  operation.  While  IGRA  has  led  to  a  number 
of  lawsuits,  the  state  and  tribes,  through  the  compacting  process, 
have  reached  agreement  on  a  number  of  the  most  contentious  points. 
Most  significantly,  the  compacts  describe  the  particular  games  that 
will  be  permitted,  and  they  give  the  state  the  authority  to  enforce 
its  gambling  laws  on  the  reservation  (except  in  the  case  of  the 
Menominee  Tribe  which  is  not  subject  to  P.L.  280).  The  compacts 
have  cleared  up  confusion  which  existed  as  to  what  are  the 
applicable  laws  and  who  has  authority  to  enforce  them.  The 
compacts  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribal  governments  and 
the  mutual  interest  shared  by  the  state  and  tribes  in  seeing  that 
the  gaming  is  well  regulated. 
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I  believe  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  a  smooth  transition 
to  the  post-compact  phase  of  Indian  gaming  because  of  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  the  involved  parties.  The  tribes  have  been 
open  and  cooperative  in  dealing  with  the  state.  I  believe  that 
they  have  found  that  same  openness  and  cooperation  from  us .  The 
key  issue  in  successfully  implementing  the  compacts  is  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  individuals  and  organizations  who  are  new 
to  the  process.  The  people  who  regulate  gaming  are  very  familiar 
with  their  role,  since  most  of  them  have  been  involved  from  the 
beginning,  through  the  litigation  and  negotiation  which  preceded 
the  compacts  themselves,  or  because  they  now  work  in  this  field 
full  time.  These  individuals  have  a  sense  of  the  history  of  Indian 
gaming,  as  well  as  an  in-depth  familiarity  with  the  terms  of  IGRA 
and  the  compacts . 

The  people  who  have  added  Indian  gaming  to  their  everyday 
duties  are  the  law  enforcement  community.  Local  and  tribal  law 
enforcement  officers,  as  well  as  the  district  attorneys  who 
prosecute  crime,  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  issues  and 
circumstances  with  which  to  contend.  The  tribes  and  our  department 
have  worked  to  educate  all  parties  involved  and  coordinate  their 
efforts,  in  order  that  the  laws  relating  to  Indian  gaming  be  fairly 
and  uniformly  enforced  throughout  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin's  criminal  justice  system  has  always  relied 
primarily  on  local  control.  Local  police  forces  are  supervised  by 
local  officials.  District  attorneys  elected  in  each  of  the  state's 
72  counties  have  the  final  word  in  exercising  their  prosecutorial 
discretion  as  to  whether  criminal  charges  are  appropriate  in  any 
particular  case.  Although  my  office  administers  statewide  training 
and  qualification  standards  for  law  enforcement  officers,  as  well 
as  training  for  prosecutors,  their  decision-making  structures  are 
entirely  local. 

All  but  one  of  the  compacts  provide  state  law  enforcement  with 
complete  jurisdiction  for  investigation  and  prosecution  of  gambling 
crimes.  Criminal  jurisdiction  for  state  gambling  crimes  is  to  be 
exercised  in  a  manner  which  is  similar  to  that  jurisdiction 
provided  by  Public  Law  280,  which  applies  to  all  Indian  lands  in 
Wisconsin  except  the  Menominee  Reservation.  Criminal  investigators 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  are  allowed  complete  access  to 
tribal  gaming  facilities  and  records  under  the  compacts,  including 
the  records  of  management  contractors.  The  state's  district 
attorneys  have  jurisdiction  to  prosecute  state  crimes  which  occur 
on  Indian  lands  within  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  except  that  they 
must  obtain  my  approval,  as  attorney  general,  for  prosecution  of 
gambling  crimes  on  Indian  lands. 
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In  our  efforts  to  ensure  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
relevant  issues  by  local  law  enforcement  officials,  my  office  has 
undertaken  a  number  of  training  and  communication  initiatives 
related  to  Indian  gaming. 

Soon  after  the  compacts  were  finalized,  we  provided  written 
materials  to  the  district  attorneys  of  each  county  in  which  Indian 
gaming  occurs.  These  materials  included  copies  of  the  appropriate 
tribal-state  compacts,  as  well  as  an  explanation  of  the  history  of 
the  issue  and  their  new  roles. 

This  mailing  to  the  district  attorneys  was  followed  by  an 
educational  program  on  Wisconsin's  Statewide  Educational 
Teleconferencing  Network.  Over  60  individual  representatives  of 
the  district  attorneys'  offices  in  31  counties  participated  in  this 
program.  Attorneys  from  my  office  provided  written  materials  and 
an  in-depth  explanation  of  the  history  of  Indian  gaming  and  the 
roles  of  local  law  enforcement  under  the  compacts.  Discussion 
among  the  participants  in  this  presentation  was  lively  and 
productive. 

Among  the  most  important  programs,  however,  have  been  the  ones 
conducted  for  the  benefit  of  the  law  enforcement  officers 
themselves.  An  important  concept  to  remember  is  that,  once  compact 
negotiations  are  completed  and  tribal  gaming  is  under  way,  state 
and  tribal  law  enforcement  are  on  the  same  side.  Everybody 
involved  is  interested  in  assuring  that  gaming  activity  conducted 
under  the  compacts  is  fair,  for  both  the  customers  and  the  tribes. 
We  must  maintain  open  lines  of  communication  between  tribal  gaming 
facilities,  tribal  law  enforcement,  and  the  other  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  have  jurisdiction  over  the  facilities. 
We  have  organized  a  number  of  activities  to  achieve  this  purpose. 

What  I  believe  to  be  the  most  significant  law  enforcement 
program  occurred  less  than  two  weeks  ago,  at  the  Radisson  Hotel 
here  on  the  Oneida  Reservation.  The  Gaming  Enforcement  Bureau  of 
the  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation  in  my  office,  along  with  the 
Oneida  Tribe,  co-sponsored  a  two-day  conference  entitled  "Law 
Enforcement  and  Casino  Gaming."  Over  sixty  local  and  tribal  law 
enforcement  officers  attended  this  conference  to  learn  first-hand 
about  the  issues  surrounding  Indian  gaming  in  Wisconsin.  I  believe 
this  was  the  first  conference  of  its  kind  in  the  nation.  It  is  an 
essential  program  which  must  be  duplicated  in  order  to  ensure  that 
Indian  gaming  will  remain  viable  for  the  long  term. 

The  conference  participants  were  able  to  tour  the  Oneida 
Casino  and  meet  with  other  officers  who  were  dealing  with  the  same 
new  issues  as  themselves.  Attorneys  from  my  office  and  the  Oneida 
Tribe  presented  overviews  of  the  history  of  Indian  gaming,  the 
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current  status  of  the  law,  and  legal  issues  which  they  can  expect 
to  encounter  in  this  area.  I  was  able  to  speak  to  the  group 
alongside  Richard  (Rick)  Hill,  Chairman  of  the  Oneida  Tribe  and 
president  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association.  The 
highlights  of  the  conference,  however,  were  demonstrations  by 
experts  from  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City  of  the  various  methods  in 
which  gamblers  can  attempt  to  cheat  at  blackjack  and  slot  machines. 
The  officers  were  also  shown  how  such  activities  can  be  detected 
and  prevented. 

In  addition  to  the  most  recent  conference,  the  state  and 
tribal  law  enforcement  officials  have  maintained  a  long-standing 
cooperative  working  relationship  through  the  annual  "Multi- 
Jurisdictional  Law  Enforcement  Conference."  That  conference  has 
been  held  every  year  for  the  past  six  years.  It  is  a  more  wide- 
ranging  discussion  of  law  enforcement  issues  relating  to  the 
participants,  and  is  attended  by  tribal,  state,  county,  municipal 
and  federal  law  enforcement  authorities.  The  most  recent  edition 
of  that  conference,  held  this  past  November,  concentrated  entirely 
on  Indian  gaming  issues,  and  featured  speakers  from  my  office,  the 
United  States  Attorney's  office,  and  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission,  as  well  as  law  enforcement  officers  themselves. 

One  other  important  program  which  we  have  initiated  in  this 
post-compact  era  of  Indian  gaming  is  a  cooperative  task  force 
between  state  and  federal  law  enforcement  officials. 
Representatives  of  both  the  criminal  prosecution  and  criminal 
investigative  arms  of  my  office  held  a  series  of  meetings,  soon 
after  the  compacts  were  finalized,  with  the  FBI  and  the  United 
States  Attorneys  for  both  districts  in  Wisconsin.  A  strong  working 
relationship  was  established  on  these  issues,  and  I  am  confident 
that  will  continue  with  the  new  U.S.  Attorneys  when  they  are 
appointed. 

These  meetings  with  federal  officials  were  held  in  order  to 
reach  understandings  regarding  the  effective  use  of  limited 
resources  in  this  area  of  concurrent  jurisdiction.  It  is  important 
to  remember  that  IGRA  created  new  federal  crimes  relating  to  Indian 
gaming  which  are  applicable  notwithstanding  state  jurisdiction. 
The  federal  government  also  maintains  its  primary  prosecutorial 
jurisdiction  on  the  Menominee  Reservation  in  Wisconsin. 

I  recognize  that  Congress  is  considering  various  proposed 
amendments  to  IGRA.  As  chair  of  the  Task  Force  on  Gaming  of  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General,  I  have  been  involved  in 
that  process.  I  hope  that  in  considering  those  amendments, 
Congress  will  consider  the  needs  of  law  enforcement.  I  believe 
that  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  showing  that  gaming  enforcement  can  be  an 
effective  partnership.   But  we  work  with  limited  resources.   The 
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Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Doyle 
Attorney  General 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Chairman  Tries,  we  have  heard,  in  testimony 
before  the  Congress,  mainly  from  those  concerned  about  Indian 
gaming,  that  the  Federal  regulatory  effort  is  very  weak.  In  other 
words,  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission — yes,  we  have 
given  authority  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  this  Commis- 
sion. They  do  not  have  enough  people.  They  are  never  around.  They 
just  published  their  regs  recently.  What  do  you  say  to  that?  How 
do  you  balance  that  with  the  law  enforcement  and  the  day-to-day 
involvement  that  your  Gaming  Commission  does  with  just  general 
oversight  of  gaming  here  in  this  State? 

Mr.  Tries.  I  think  that  what  you  have  heard  is  probably  a  fair 
and  accurate  statement.  There  has  been  relatively  little  activity. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  want  to  thank  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
before  he  has  to  catch  a  plane.  He  is  extremely  hard-working.  He 
is  what  we  call  a  workaholic.  He  is  verv  insistent  on  not  missing 
this  plane,  because  he  probably  has  a  hearing  in  Washington  on 
Sunday  night.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Roth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  coming  here  to  Wiscon- 
sin. We  appreciate  you  being  here  today.  We  know  that  is  a  big  sac- 
rifice on  your  part,  and  we  want  you  to  know  we  appreciate  it  a 
great  deal.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Tries.  There  has  been  relatively  little  activity,  up  until  the 
recent  past,  by  the  Federal  regulatory  agencies  that  are  responsible 
for  this.  Within  the  last  two  months,  there  has  been,  I  would  say, 
a  significant  uptake  of  activity.  We  have  had  visits  from  various  ac- 
countants, from  the  National  Gaming  Commission.  We  have  had  a 
much  closer  working  liaison  with  the  entities  that  are  responsible 
for  that.  I  think  that  that  is  something  that  is  going  to  stabilize 
and  get  to  a  point  where  they  will  begin  to  perform  that  function. 

In  that  intervening  period,  however,  a  significant  number  of  the 
activities  that  they  were  responsible  for  effectively  devolved  to  the 
States.  We  are  not  set  up  for  it.  We  do  not  have  the  authority  for 
it,  yet,  we  are  held  responsible  for  it.  I  think  those  are  some  of  the 
things  we  are  talking  about.  We  just  do  not  have  that  authority. 
If  what  I  am  hopeful  for  happens,  where  the  Federal  entities  begin 
to  operate  at  100  percent,  that  will  reduce  the  pressure  on  it  sig- 
nificantly. If  that  does  not  happen,  we  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  it,  and  we  just  are  not  prepared  for  that. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Chairman  Ferries,  how  many  non-Indians  in 
Brown  and  Jackson  Counties  are  employed  in  Indian  gaming?  You 
mentioned  the  benefits  for  Indian  gaming.  Have  there  been  any 
down  sides  that  you  may  want  to  discuss? 

Mr.  Ferries.  I  can  speak  for  the  Winnebago  Tribe's  employment 
numbers.  We  have  a  total  of  1,200  right  now  employed  in  three  dif- 
ferent sites,  Wisconsin  Dells,  Nakusha  and  Black  River  Falls. 
There  is  some  upgrading  going  on  in  two  of  the  casinos.  With  that, 
and  with  some  of  the  private  industry  that  we  have  engaged  in,  the 
employment  will  reach  2,000  by  sometime  probably  in  October. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  detrimental,  anything  bad,  from  Indian 
gaming.  I  believe  what  these  gentlemen  are  saying  is  true.  The  ca- 
sinos are  clean,  they  are  well-run.  Again,  I  would  reiterate.  I  would 
say  that  approximately  50/50  split  between  the  tribal  members  and 
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the  non-tribal  members.  I  would  say  that,  in  these  communities, 
that  the  unemployment — I  can  speak  for  my  county — the  Indian 
unemployment  has  gone  from  a  high  of  38  percent  before  gaming, 
to  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  11  percent  now.  I  agree  that 
that  is  coming  down.  I  would  also  like  to  reiterate  that  that  has 
taken  our  county  unemployment  from  a  high  of  16  percent  down 
to  a  low  right  now  of  6.5.  So,  we  haven't  had  any  problems,  and 
we  do  not  want  to  see  it  changed. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  Mr.  Quene,  my  understanding  is  that 
Wisconsin  is  a  Public  Law  280  State.  Isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Quene.  Public  Law  280? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Right. 

Mr.  Quene.  Yes,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  guess  my  question  is  to  you  and  Chairman 
Tries.  What  law  enforcement  duties  do  the  State  and  the  county 
have  with  regard  to  Indian  gaming?  Are  the  Tribes  contributing, 
for  instance,  for  your  county  efforts  in  law  enforcement? 

Mr.  Quene.  Okay.  If  it  is  in  dealing  specifically  with  Indian  gam- 
ing, I  guess  I  would  answer  the  question  in  this  way,  Congressman. 
With  regard  to  the  Oneida  Nation,  they  have  their  own  law  en- 
forcement agency.  Their  police  officers  are  deputized  by  our  county 
sheriff.  I  believe  they  are  also  deputized  in  Outagamie  County  as 
their  jurisdiction  covers  actually  two  counties.  They  have  full  arrest 
authorities,  as  would  any  sworn  officer  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
What  we  do  is  we  work  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  Oneida  Law 
Enforcement  Agency  in  providing  necessary  services  and  will  serve 
as  back-up  to  each  other  on  specific  calls,  whether  they  be  at  the 
gaming  operation  or  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Tries.  The  Wisconsin  Gaming  Commission  is  not  a  law  en- 
forcement entity.  Our  investigators  do  not  have  law  enforcement 
authority.  When  they  are  made  aware  of  a  criminal  violation,  they 
are  required,  by  statute,  to  turn  that  investigation  over  to  the  at- 
torney general,  who  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  on  any  Indian  gam- 
ing-related  matter.  If  the  attorney  general  chooses  not  to  prosecute, 
it  is  turned  over  to  the  local  district  attorney.  As  far  as  your  ques- 
tion on  sharing  of  cost,  for  our  regulatory  efforts,  the  Tribes  make 
a  payment  to  the  State  that  is  divided  up  amongst  the  Tribes,  de- 
pendent upon  a  number  of  criteria.  It  is  a  lump  sum  annually,  but 
it  is  divided  up  amongst  all  of  the  11  Tribes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  maybe  any  of  you,  I  have 
been  examining  compacts  and  Indian  gaming  in  several  States. 
Most  entities  are  fighting  each  other;  my  own  State  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Connecticut,  for  example.  How  is  it  that,  compara- 
tively, you  seem  to  be  resolving  your  problems?  I  mean,  what  is  it 
about  Wisconsin  that,  besides  obviously  very  reasonable  and  effec- 
tive public  officials  and  tribal  leaders,  that  has  made  this  process 
work? 

Sure,  there  are  improvements  that  need  to  be  made.  Sure,  per- 
haps we  need  to  clarify  some  things;  but,  is  there  anything,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  you  think  that  your  State  has  done  that  has  al- 
lowed you  to  come  to  this  hearing  with  constructive  suggestions, 
positive  comments  and  constructive  criticism,  instead  of  lawsuits 
and  fights  and  pleas  to  the  Congress? 
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Mr.  Tries.  Well,  this  situation  we  are  in,  it  is  not  to  suggest  that, 
at  one  point  in  time,  there  was  not  litigation  between  the  State  and 
the  Tribes.  There  was.  After  Judge  Barbara  Crabb  made  a  decision 
that  effectively  opened  the  doors  to  Indian  gaming  in  Wisconsin, 
there  was  a  consensus,  on  the  part  of  the  political  leadership,  the 
Governor,  and  the  legislature  to  deal  with  it.  It  is  here,  it  had  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  they  went  forward  honorably  and  dealt  with  it — 
not  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  continuing  litigation.  There  are  still 
problem  areas  we  litigate  between  ourselves,  but  it  is  done  in,  I 
think,  a  respectful  way.  There  are  disagreements,  but  not  disagree- 
able disagreements. 

I  think  Wisconsin  political  leadership  just  decided  to  deal  with 
it.  It  is  here,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,  at  least  not  in 
the  short  run.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  for  seven  years,  and  we  dealt 
with  it  as  honorably  as  we  could.  I  think  it  is  a  testimony  to  both 
parties  that  we  have  the  type  of  relationships  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  must  say,  I  am  very  impressed. 

My  last  question  to  Mr.  Guccione. 

You  have  had  experience  in  Las  Vegas.  Have  you  had  experience 
in  Atlantic  City,  also? 

Mr.  Guccione.  In  the  training  method. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Okay. 

Mr.  Guccione.  Atlantic  City  is  so  over-regulated  that  there  is 
not  too  much  to  do  there. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Answer  the  question  that  I  asked  of  the  public 
officials.  I  think  I  more  or  less  know  what  your  answer  will  be.  You 
have  seen  this  from  a  technical  gaming  standpoint,  although  you 
do  sound  like  a  politician,  also.  What  has  made  this  work  here  and 
why  are  Nevada  and  Atlantic  City  so  concerned  about  Indian  gam- 
ing? 

Mr.  Guccione.  Okay.  Let  me  touch  on  it  in  two  parts,  if  I  could. 
Number  one,  I  could  probably  more  easily  touch  on  Minnesota,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  that  is  where  I  have  spent  more  time.  When 
I  first  went  there  approximately  three  years  ago,  and  started  work- 
ing with  the  Tribes  and  the  Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  Association 
and,  more  specifically,  Leech  Lake,  there  was  a  lot  of  controversy 
in  that  going  on  concerning  Indian  gaming,  a  lot  of  in-fighting  and 
everything  else.  I  think  that,  as  the  time  went  on,  the  public  per- 
ception of  how  the  Indian  people  were  handling  their  casinos  and 
how  professionally  they  were  doing  it  changed  a  lot  of  their  opin- 
ions. Once  they  saw  the  monies  that  Indian  gaming  generated  to 
the  local  communities  in  the  areas,  they  started  being  on  the  side 
of  Indian  gaming. 

I  guess  probably  one  of  the  best  examples  I  can  give,  and  it  just 
amazed  me — I  would  have  never  seen  this  in  Las  Vegas — in  Leech 
Lake,  that  reservation  purchased  a  $75,000  Skywatch  system.  The 
people  in  the  town  complained  because  they  stated  they  moved  to 
the  north  land  to  appreciate  the  celestial  beauty,  and  they  did  not 
appreciate  the  lights  confusing  it.  The  Tribe  voluntarily  got  rid  of 
it  and  apologized  to  the  community  for  what  they  did.  The  commu- 
nity thanked  them  and  appreciated  the  thing.  So,  that  is  why  I 
think  it  went  so  good  in  Minnesota  and  I  think  why  it  is  going  good 
in  Wisconsin.  They  are  finding  out  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  everybody. 


As  far  as  the  other  question,  that  had  to  do  with  Las  Vegas  being 
afraid  of  it.  Las  Vegas  was  afraid  of  Atlantic  City,  and  found  out 
Atlantic  City  was  not  going  to  hurt  it.  They  decided  to  jump  on  the 
bandwagon.  Now,  most  of  the  casinos  in  Atlantic  City  are  owned 
by  Las  Vegas  entrepreneurs.  Las  Vegas  has  now  found  out  that  In- 
dian gaming  is  not  going  to  hurt  it,  so  now  you  have  a  lot  of  Los 
Vegas  casinos  out  trying  to  get  into  Indian  gaming.  So,  once  they 
realized  that  there  is  a  winner,  they  just  jumped  on  the  band- 
wagon. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  this  panel  for  some  very 
good  testimony. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Our  third  panel,  the  Honorable  Gaiashkibos,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians.  We  would  like  him  to  step  up. 
The  Honorable  JoAnn  Jones,  chairwoman,  Wisconsin  Winnebago 
Business  Committee;  the  Honorable  Glenn  Miller,  chairman,  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Gary  Ehman,  communica- 
tions director,  Stockbridge-Munsee  Nation.  JoAnn  Jones  will  be  ac- 
companied by  counsel,  Mary  J.  Pavel. 

I  want  to  welcome  our  third  panel.  I  want  to  thank  the  audience 
for  being  very  polite  and  positive.  We  appreciate  it.  We  know  it  is 
a  long  hearing.  What  this  Subcommittee  wants  to  do  is  get  as  much 
testimony  as  possible  before  dealing  with  this  issue.  This  is  the 
fourth  hearing  we  have  had.  I  want  to  commend  the  audience 
again  for  their  very  positive  participation. 

Let  me  now  recognize  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  who  I  welcome  again.  We  work  very  closely  with 
his  organization.  If  you  were  all  watching  the  inauguration  of  our 
new  President,  you  saw  him  prominently  featured  early  on  at  the 
Washington  Monument  ceremony.  I  am  very  happy  that  he  is  here. 
Please  proceed,  Mr.  President. 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  HON.  GAIASHKIBOS,  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS;  HON.  JOANN 
JONES,  CHAHIWOMAN,  WISCONSIN  WINNEBAGO  BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARY  J.  PAVEL,  ESQ.;  HON. 
GLENN  MDLLER,  CHAHIMAN,  MENOMINEE  INDIAN  TRIBE  OF 
WISCONSIN;  AND  GARY  EHMAN,  COMMUNICATIONS  DHIEC- 
TOR,  STOCKBRDDGE-MUNSEE  NATION,  BOWLER,  WI 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GAIASHKIBOS 

Mr.  Gaiashkibos.  Yes.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name 
is  Gaiashkibos.  I  am  the  president  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  I  am  also  the  chairman  for  the  Lac  Court 
Oreilles  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  of  Lake  Superior  located  here 
in  northern  Wisconsin.  I  want  to  welcome  you  to  Wisconsin  as  well. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  is  the  oldest  and 
largest  national  inter-tribal  organization.  NCAI  has  promoted  the 
rights  of  American  Indians  and  Alaskan  Native  governments  since 
it  was  founded  in  1944.  We  are  grateful  that  this  Subcommittee 
has  held  this  field  hearing  here  in  Green  Bay  to  hear  testimony 
from  tribal  leaders  on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
tribes  today.  NCAI  wishes  to  express  their  support  today  for  listen- 
ing and  negotiating  strategies  being  undertaken  by  congressional 
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Committees  in  consideration  of  possible  amendments  to  the  Indian 
Gaming  and  Regulatory  Act,  IGRA. 

Tribal  leaders  from  Wisconsin  and  surrounding  States  will  give 
you  specific  information  about  the  crucial  role  that  Indian  gaming 
has  played  in  their  communities,  the  benefits  it  has  brought  and 
the  issues  it  has  raised.  Indian  gaming  is  an  important  issue  to 
NCAI,  not  only  because  of  the  economic  benefits  it  has  brought  to 
Indian  country,  but  also  because  we  support  sovereign  govern- 
mental authority  of  tribal  governments,  as  confirmed  in  the 
Cabazon  case. 

Adverse  amendments  to  IGRA  proposed  in  various  bills  pending 
before  Congress,  which  would  subordinate  Tribes  to  State  authority 
related  to  gaming  issues,  are  objectionable  and  contrary  to  tribal 
sovereignty.  .         . 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives  six  different 
bills  have  been  introduced  this  session  with  the  expressed  purpose 
of  amending  IGRA.  Only  one  of  the  bills,  the  Torres'  bill,  H.R. 
1026,  would  amend  IGRA  from  the  Tribe's  vantage  point  by  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  raised  by  Tribes  about  the  States,  asserting 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Amendment  defenses.  Given  this  flurry  of 
activity  by  other  members,  this  Committee's  resolute  stance  to  lis- 
ten and  learn,  and  not  to  be  sped  along  by  the  process  of  others, 
is  admirable.  As  you  stated,  Chairman  Richardson,  at  the  Sub- 
committee's June  7  oversight  hearing,  even  the  introduction  of  the 
Reid-Torricelli  bills  has  not  persuaded  the  Subcommittee  to  change 
its  course  on  conducting  oversight  hearings  and  gathering  informa- 
tion so  that  any  eventual  action  by  the  Subcommittee  and  full  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  may  be  taken  from  the  most  informed 
perspective. 

We  are  also  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  Committee  Chairman 
Miller  on  the  issue  of  Indian  gaming.  We  strongly  agree  with 
Chairman  Miller's  statement  that  any  amendments  to  IGRA  must 
be  examined  through  the  lenses  of  tribal  sovereignty.  As  he  has  re- 
cently noted,  many  of  the  allegations  about  Indian  gaming  that  are 
made  by  Members  of  Congress  have  no  basis  in  fact.  We  count  on 
his  assistance  in  setting  the  record  straight  with  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  process  initiated  by  Senator  Inouye  and 
McCain,  NCAI  has  joined  with  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Asso- 
ciation to  create  the  NIGA/NCAI  Task  Force  on  Indian  Gaming. 
The  Task  Force  is  in  support  of  a  process  of  dialogue  among  tribal 
leaders,  governors  and  attorney  generals.  We  appreciate  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  chairman  and  vice 
chairman  to  seek  to  identify  areas  where  there  may  be  common 
ground  and  consensus  with  legislation  to  amend  IGRA  might  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  Subcommittee  has  previously 
been  told  that  tribal  governments  swallowed  a  bitter  pill  of  com- 
promise in  1988  by  accepting  the  tribal  state  compact  provisions  in 
the  original  IGRA.  IGRA  gave  no  rights.  IGRA  gave  no  privileges 
to  Tribes,  but  instead  took  them  away.  If  any  party  had  any  provi- 
sions of  the  original  IGRA  shoved  upon  them,  it  was  the  Tribes,  not 
the  States,  which  now  so  voraciously  want  to  undo  or  get  out  of  the 
compacting  process. 
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If  I  can,  I  would  just  like  to  take  a  moment  and  just  note  here 
that  the  States  lobbied  hard  for  the  Federal  oversight  and  State  in- 
volvement. Now  they  object  to  the  process  that  they  asked  Con- 
gress for  in  the  first  place.  What  this  all  boils  down  to  is  power  and 
control. 

In  regard  to  a  question  that  was  asked  earlier  in  regard  to  tax- 
ation, I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  the  Tribes  in  the  700  trea- 
ties that  have  been  negotiated,  the  tribal  people  and  tribal  govern- 
ment and  tribal  leaders  of  the  past  have  paid  the  taxes  for  their 
generation  and  for  future  generations  to  come.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  and  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  tribe  is  a  government 
that  uses  gaming  for  services  and  other  government  functions — no 
different  than  what  the  States  do  today. 

Here  in  Wisconsin  the  State  enacted  a  State  lottery,  with  the  in- 
tent purpose  for  property  tax  relief.  There  are  no  taxes  paid  on  that 
whatsoever  either.  Tribes  do  not  pay  Federal  or  corporate  taxes  on 
income,  neither  does  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  If  you  are  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  tax  Tribes,  then  we  assume 
that  the  States  would  be  taxed  on  their  income,  such  as  lotteries 
as  well.  It  should  be  noted  that  all  employees  of  Indian  gaming — 
Indians  and  non-Indians — pay  Federal  income  tax,  and  non-Indian 
employees  also  pay  State  taxes.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  point. 

Despite  the  stubborn  refusal  of  some  States  to  enter  into  good 
faith  negotiations  with  Tribes,  18  States  have  already  entered  into 
83  compacts  with  66  different  Tribes  for  the  conduct  of  various 
forms  of  gaming  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regu- 
latory Act.  Tribal  gaming  proceeds  have  become  fundamentally  im- 
portant to  Tribes  all  over  Indian  country  in  helping  them  provide 
vital  government  services  to  the  members  in  such  areas  as  health 
care,  housing,  job  training  and  education.  Most  important,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  reservation  gaming  has  created  thousands  of  jobs  for 
Indians  and  non-Indians  throughout  Indian  country  and  in  sur- 
rounding areas.  The  result  has  been  the  expansion  of  reservation 
economies  that  has  never  before  been  experienced. 

The  change  in  the  law  sought  by  some  for  clarification  of  the  Act 
and  to  provide  clearer  guidelines  for  negotiating  compacts  are  real- 
ly proposals  to  cut  back  or  destroy  the  basic  tribal  rights  that  the 
1988  Act  assured.  Many  states  which  broadly  permit  various  kinds 
of  gambling  want  to  undo  the  compromise  worked  out  in  the  1988 
law  that  made  it  clear  that  Indians  could  conduct  the  kind  of  gam- 
ing activities  that  the  States  allow  their  own  citizens. 

To  now  require  Indian  Tribes  to  be  subjected  to  all  of  the  details 
of  State  regulations,  in  addition  to  applicable  tribal  regulations, 
would  make  many  gaming  facilities  unprofitable  and  unworkable, 
and  the  bright  promise  of  a  better  economic  future  on  reservations 
that  gambling  has  brought  to  Tribes  will  be  destroyed. 

As  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  implementation  of  the  In- 
dian Gaming  Regulatory  Act  is  one  of  the  most  important  Indian 
affairs  issues  this  Committee  and  the  Full  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee will  examine  during  the  103d  Congress.  The  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians  applauds  your  cautious  and  thorough 
approach  to  amending  IGRA,  especially  in  determining  if  the 
amendments  are  even  necessary.  NCAI  and  member  Tribes  who 
are  both  gaming  and  non-gaming  Tribes,  look  forward  to  continuing 
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to  work  with  this  Subcommittee,  and  participating  in  a  dialogue 
about  Indian  gaming. 

In  conclusion,  what  I  would  just  like  to  present  also  as  part  of 
my  record  is  an  article  that  just  recently  appeared,  in  fact,  in  to- 
day's paper,  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  It  states  here:  "Police  crack 
down  on  video  gambling."  What  I  would  just  like  to  state  here,  in 
response  to  the  Gaming  Commission  here  in  regards  to  asking  for 
more  regulatory  oversight  of  Indian  Gaming,  I  want  to  point  out 
that  in  this  article,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  this,  that  there  are 
over  5,000  illegal  machines  right  now  in  taverns  throughout  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  How  can  the  Gaming  Commission  ask  for  great- 
er oversight  when  they  cannot  control  the  illegal  machines  that 
currently  exist  in  the  State  right  now. 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  as  did  Mr.  Tries,  that  Tribes  do  pay  a 
significant  amount  of  dollars  back  into  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for 
regulations,  as  well  as  to  the  State  Gaming  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. I  just  wanted  to  make  that  last  point. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time.  I  welcome  you  here  to  Wis- 
consin. I  wish  that  you  could  stay  here  throughout  our  convention. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gaiashkibos  and  attachment  follow:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  GAIASHKIBOS, 

PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

BEFORE  THE 

HOUSE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS  SUBCOMMITTEE 

FIELD  HEARING  ON  INDIAN  GAMING 

June  27,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Gaiashkibos  and  I  am  the 
President  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  the  oldest  and  largest  national 
intertribal  organization.  NCAI  has  promoted  the  rights  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
governments  since  its  founding  in  1944.  We  are  grateful  that  this  Subcommittee  has  held  this  field 
hearing  to  hear  testimony  from  tribal  leaders  on  one  of  the  most  important  issues  currently  facing 
tribes  during  our  mid-year  convention.  NCAI  wishes  to  express  our  support  today  for  the  listening 
and  negotiating  strategies  being  undertaken  by  congressional  committees  in  consideration  of  possible 
amendments  to  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA). 

Tribal  leaders  from  Wisconsin  and  surrounding  states  will  give  you  specific  information  about 
the  crucial  role  Indian  gaming  has  played  in  their  communities,  the  benefits  it  has  brought  and  the 
issues  it  has  raised.  Indian  gaming  is  an  important  issue  to  NCAI,  not  only  because  of  the  economic 
benefits  it  has  brought  to  Indian  country  but  also  because  we  support  the  sovereign  governmental 
authority  of  tribal  governments  as  confirmed  in  the  Cabazon  case.  Adverse  amendments  to  IGRA 
proposed  in  various  bills  pending  before  Congress,  which  would  subordinate  tribes  to  state  authority 
related  to  gaming  issues,  are  objectionable  and  contrary  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

We  are  aware  that  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  six  different  bills  have  been  introduced 
this  session  with  the  express  purpose  of  amending  IGRA.  Only  one  of  these  bills,  the  "Torres  bill," 
H.R.  1028,  would  amend  IGRA  from  the  tribes'  vantage  point,  by  addressing  the  concerns  raised 
by  the  tribes  about  the  states  asserting  10th  and  11th  Amendment  defenses.  Given  this  flurry  of 
activity  by  other  members,  this  Subcommittee's  resolute  stance  to  listen  and  learn  and  not  be  sped 
along  by  the  processes  of  others  is  admirable.  As  you  stated,  Chairman  Richardson,  at  the 
Subcommittee's  June  7  oversight  hearing,  even  the  introduction  of  the  Reid-Torricelli  bills  has  not 
persuaded  the  Subcommittee  to  change  its  course  on  conducting  oversight  hearings  and  gathering 
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information  so  that  any  eventual  action  by  the  Subcommittee  and  full  Natural  Resources  Committee 
may  be  taken  from  the  most  informed  perspective.  We  are  also  deeply  grateful  for  the  leadership 
of  full  Committee  Chairman  Miller  on  the  issue  of  Indian  gaming.  We  strongly  agree  with  Chairman 
Miller's  statement  that  any  amendments  to  IGRA  must  be  examined  through  the  lens  of  tribal 
sovereignty.  As  he  has  recently  noted,  many  of  the  allegations  about  Indian  gaming  that  are  made 
by  members  of  Congress  have  no  basis  in  fact,  and  we  count  on  his  assistance  in  setting  the  record 
straight  with  members  of  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  process  initiated  by  Senators  Inouye  and  McCain,  NCAI  has  joined  with 
the  National  Indian  Gaming  Association  to  create  the  NIGA/NCAI  Task  Force  on  Indian  Gaming. 
The  Task  Force  is  in  support  of  a  process  of  dialogue  among  tribal  leaders,  governors  and  state 
attorneys  general.  We  appreciate  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman  to  seek  to  identify  areas  where  there  may  be  common  ground  and  consensus 
which  legislation  to  amend  IGRA  might  address. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  that  this  Subcommittee  has  previously  been  told  that  tribal 
governments  swallowed  a  bitter  pill  of  compromise  in  1988  by  accepting  the  tribal-state  compact 
provisions  in  the  original  IGRA.  IGRA  gave  no  rights,  IGRA  gave  no  privileges  to  tribes,  but, 
instead,  took  them  away.  If  any  party  had  any  provision  of  the  original  IGRA  shoved  upon  them, 
it  was  the  tribes,  not  the  states,  which  now  so  vociferously  want  to  undo  or  get  out  of  the  compacting 
process. 

Despite  the  stubborn  refusal  of  some  states  to  enter  into  good  faith  negotiation  with  tribes, 
18  states  have  already  entered  into  75  compacts  with  58  different  tribes  for  the  conduct  of  various 
forms  of  gambling  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  Tribal  gaming 
proceeds  have  become  fundamentally  important  to  tribes  all  over  the  country  in  helping  them  provide 
vital  governmental  services  to  their  members  in  such  areas  as  health  care,  housing,  job  training,  and 
education.  Most  important,  the  expansion  of  reservation  gaming  has  created  thousands  of  jobs  for 
Indians  and  non-Indians  throughout  Indian  Country  and  in  surrounding  areas.  The  result  has  been 
an  expansion  of  reservation  economies  that  has  never  before  been  experienced. 

The  changes  in  the  law  sought  by  some  for  "clarifications  to  the  Act"  and  "clearer  guidelines 
for  negotiating  compacts"  are  really  proposals  to  cut  back  or  destroy  the  basic  tribal  rights  that  the 
1988  Act  assured.   Many  states  which  broadly  permit  various  kinds  of  gambling  want  to  undo  the 
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compromised  worked  out  in  the  1988  law  that  made  it  clear  that  Indians  could  conduct  the  kind  of 
gaming  activities  that  the  states  allow  their  other  citizens.  To  now  require  Indian  tribes  to  be 
subjected  to  all  the  details  of  state  regulation  in  addition  to  applicable  tribal  regulations,  would  make 
many  Indian  gaming  facilities  unprofitable  and  unworkable,  and  the  bright  promise  of  a  better 
economic  future  on  reservations  that  gambling  has  brought  to  tribes  will  be  destroyed. 

As  you  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  implementation  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  is 
one  of  the  most  important  Indian  affairs  issues  this  Subcommittee  and  the  full  Natural  Resources 
Committee  will  examine  during  the  103rd  Congress.  The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
applauds  your  cautious  and  thorough  approach  to  amending  IGRA,  especially  in  determining  if 
amendment  are  even  necessary.  NCAI,  with  member  tribes  who  are  both  gaming  and  non-gaming 
tribes,  looks  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  this  Subcommittee  and  participating  in  the  dialogue 
about  Indian  gaming. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  President  Gaiashkibos. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Chairwoman  JoAnn  Jones. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOANN  JONES 

Ms.  Jones.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
you  to  Wisconsin.  This  is  the  original  homelands  of  the  Wisconsin 
Winnebago  Tribe.  We  greeted  Nicholay  in  the  1600s  on  the  shore 
of  the  Redbanks,  not  far  from  here.  So,  we  welcome  you  to  Wiscon- 
sin. 

I  am  JoAnn  Jones  of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  Tribe.  I  am  the 
elected  chair  of  4,700  members.  Our  tribal  trust  lands  consist  of 
700  acres,  located  in  16  counties  in  the  southern  portion  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  Winnebagos  have  long-suffered  at  the  Indian  policies  of 
the  United  States.  We  were  forced  to  sell  millions  of  acres  of  lands 
for  pennies  in  this  State.  The  Winnebagos  were  forcibly  removed 
eight  times  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  inhospitable  territories, 
such  as  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  other  States.  The  Win- 
nebagos paid  for  these  removals.  From  the  treaty  sessions  we  paid 
for  our  own  removals  for  these  areas.  This  history  and  the  Federal 
Government  policies  left  our  people  poor  and,  in  many  instances, 
without  any  hope. 

Today,  I  come  before  you  to  tell  you  about  gaming  and  the  Win- 
nebagos. We  have  experienced  all  aspects  of  Indian  gaming,  good 
and  bad.  I  want  to  begin  our  testimony  with  our  dealings  with  Mr. 
Glen  Corrie,  a  greedy  gaming  vendor  who,  on  June  16,  pleaded 
guilty  to  bribing  our  tribal  officials.  When  Mr.  Corrie  came  to  our 
Tribe  he  knew  the  poverty  of  my  people.  He  used  money.  He  used 
promises  of  money  to  become  involved  in  our  Class  III  operations. 
He  tried  to  control  our  government  and  he  interfered  with  our  in- 
ternal tribal  affairs.  Corrie  is  gone  now.  He  is  on  his  way  to  prison; 
but  there  is  one  tiling  I  want  to  make  clear — that  is,  it  was  our 
people,  the  Winnebago  people,  who  were  responsible  for  sending 
him  on  his  way.  It  was  my  people  who  worked  long  and  hard  to 
uncover  what  he  was  doing  and  overcome  many  obstacles  to  expose 
his  tactics  and  his  influence. 

How  did  we  find  this  out?  How  did  this  happen  to  the  Winnebago 
Tribe?  It  led  back  to  our  Constitution.  Our  boilerplate  Constitution 
provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  made  us  dependent  on 
other  governments  to  enforce  our  decisions.  We  had  gone  to  many 
Federal  agencies  for  assistance,  but  it  is  we,  as  Winnebago  people, 
who  used  demonstrations,  protests,  sit-ins  before  anybody  who 
would  listen.  At  our  initiative,  the  Federal  Government,  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  the  United  States  Attorney,  on  behalf  of  the  Winnebago 
Tribe,  and  the  Western  District,  removed  Corrie  from  our  facilities. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  ordered  to  repay  funds  he  misappro- 
priated from  our  people,  almost  $2  million. 

The  evidence  was  so  strong  against  Corrie  that  he  was  forced  to 
plead  guilty.  During  this  process  he  almost  forced  us  into  bank- 
ruptcy. We  lost  many  of  our  Federal  programs  due  to  his  inter- 
ference, and  he  caused  a  deep  division  within  our  Tribe.  It  was  the 
governing  board  that  had  gotten  back  together  after  this  division 
and  rebuilt  the  tribal  government.  We  worked  doubly  hard  to  get 
our  government  back  together.  We  represented  a  great  people  who 
helped  us  do  that. 
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We  have  not  fully  recovered  from  this  incident.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  we  have  made  tremendous  strides  and  progress  because 
of  Indian  gaming.  Our  budget  this  year  was  $19  million.  A  year  ago 
we  were  $3  million  in  debt.  We  have  learned  that  we  have  to  be 
vigilant  about  our  gaming  industry.  We  have  established  proce- 
dures for  background  checks  on  key  employees  that  are  stronger 
than  are  State  and  Federal  requirements.  We  hope  that  our  experi- 
ence will  help  others  in  other  Tribes  not  fall  into  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

What  gaming  has  done  for  us  is  we  have  been  able  to  diversify 
our  economy.  We  have  gone  into  joint  ventures  with  the  State.  We 
have  gone  into  joint  ventures  with  counties  over  waste  facilities. 
We  have  also  started  a  Tribal  Plaza  on  the  interstate  where  we 
paid  cash,  $1  million  for  site,  and  we  are  starting  this  tribal  site. 
Today,  in  our  newspaper,  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal,  we  also  are 
purchasing  600  acres  on  a  Wisconsin  River  for  a  historic  preserva- 
tion park.  We  are  reclaiming  the  Indian  mounds  on  that  river. 

The  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  has  three  purposes,  as  you 
well  know — to  promote  tribal  economic  development,  self-suffi- 
ciency and  strong  tribal  government. 

Indian  gaming  in  Wisconsin  has  done  all  of  these  things  and 
more.  As  you  heard  from  the  Jackson  County  chairman,  we  do  em- 
ploy 1,200  people.  Nearly  85  percent  of  our  people  are  employed  at 
the  gaming  enterprises.  We  have  taken  many  off  of  our  unemploy- 
ment roles.  Our  employment  has  tripled  in  the  last  year.  State- 
wide, Indian  gaming  has  taken  2,200  off  of  welfare  and  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  According  to  Wisconsin  Health  and  Social  Services  Sec- 
retary, Gerald  Whitburn,  State  aid  to  Indian  families  has  dropped 
32  percent.  He  credits  Indian  gaming  as  a  major  reason  for  this 
drop. 

A  year  ago,  a  good  number  of  our  employees  were  collecting 
money  from  the  Government.  Now  they  are  paying  taxes,  $3.4  mil- 
lion in  State  and  Federal  taxes.  Contrary  to  those  who  say  that  In- 
dians do  not  pay  taxes,  we  pay  our  fair  share  of  taxes.  Indian  gam- 
ing has  allowed  us  to  do  what  other  Governments  have  taken  for 
granted.  Indian  gaming  has  strengthened  our  governments. 

We  are  revising  our  Constitution  today  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
people  tomorrow.  We  are  developing  tribal  courts,  law  enforcement, 
and  a  stronger  internal  government  to  face  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren and  our  people  generations  down  the  road.  For  too  long  our 
people  have  lived  in  poverty.  We  are  going  to  provide  for  them. 

When  Indian  nations  sign  treaties  with  the  United  States,  we  re- 
tained the  sovereign  right  to  govern  our  people  and  make  that  de- 
termination on  how  we  should  use  our  land. 

It  is  not  just  the  Indian  people  who  understand  the  benefits  of 
Indian  gaming.  More  than  65  percent  of  the  Wisconsin  voters,  sup- 
port our  right  to  operate  casinos.  I  would  like  to  submit  letters 
from  individual  vendors  and  business  people  who  support  the  In- 
dian gaming.  Indian  gaming  is  the  means  to  achieve  what  no  State 
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or  Federal  economic  development  program  has  done  in  200  years. 
It  has  returned  self-respect,  economic  self-sufficiency.  Indian  gam- 
ing needs  to  remain  a  sovereign  right  of  tribal  governments,  be- 
cause, at  this  time,  it  is  the  best  hope  for  a  new  beginning  for  us. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Jones  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  JoAnn  Jones,  the  elected  chair 
of  the  Wisconsin  Winnebago  Nation,  an  Indian  nation  of  4,700  people.  Our  tribal  trust  lands 
consists  of  700  acres  in  16  counties  in  the  southern  portion  of  Wisconsin. 

Before  Wisconsin  existed,  the  Winnebago  Nation  had  long  sustained  themselves  on 
good  farm  land.  Our  people  tell  of  corn  fields  larger  than  the  distance  covered  when  you 
shoot  an  arrow  three  times.  In  the  lifetime  of  some  of  my  Winnebago  elders,  our  people 
were  removed  at  gunpoint,  put  in  boxcars  and  shipped  to  Nebraska  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
What  crime  did  they  commit?  None.  Except  they  were  born  and  raised  on  good  farm  land 
that  the  settlers  wanted. 

The  Winnebago  have  long  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States.  We  were 
forced  to  sell  millions  of  acres  of  land  for  pennies.  Although  continuously  pressured  by  non- 
Indian  miners,  lumbermen,  and  settlers  for  our  lands,  the  Winnebago  refrained  from  war 
against  our  non-Indian  neighbors.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Winnebago  were  forcibly 
removed  eight  times  from  our  homes  to  inhospitable  territories  such  as  South  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Nebraska.  The  Winnebago  were  forced  to  pay  for  each  of  these  removals. 
Many  of  our  people  hid  out  and  endured  great  hardships  to  return  to  our  ancestral 
homelands  in  Wisconsin.  Although  Congress  permitted  the  Tribe  to  bring  suit  against  the 
United  States  for  the  damage  done  to  them,  the  courts  refused  to  make  the  Winnebago 
whole  for  their  losses. 

This  history  and  the  federal  government's  policies  left  our  people  poor  and  in  many 
instances  without  hope.  Today  I  come  before  this  Committee  to  let  you  know  how  the 
gaming  industry  has  impacted  the  Winnebago  Nation.  The  Winnebago  Nation  has 
experienced  all  aspects  of  Indian  Gaming;  from  its  first  Class  Two  operations  to  the  current 
struggle  to  retain  our  rights. 

I  want  to  begin  my  testimony  by  dealing  with  an  issue  that  has  been  in  the  press 
regarding  the  Winnebago's  involvement  with  the  Jenna  Corporation  and  its  owner  Mr.  Glenn 
Corrie.  On  June  16,  1993,  this  individual  pleaded  to  guilty  to  bribing  tribal  officials.  When 
Mr.  Corrie  came  to  our  tribe  he  knew  the  poverty  of  my  people;  and  he  used  money  and 
promises  of  money  to  become  the  manager  of  our  Class  III  operations.  He  used  money  to 
keep  and  increase  his  power.  He  interfered  with  tribal  affairs  and  attempted  to  take  control 
of  tribal  government.  Mr.  Corrie  is  gone  now  and  is  on  his  way  to  prison.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  want  to  make  clear.  It  was  my  people  who  put  him  on  his  way.  My  people  worked 
long  and  hard  and  overcame  many  obstacles  to  uncover  and  expose  Mr.  Corrie 's  tactics  and 
influence. 

This  incident  is  a  testimony  to  the  need  for  the  federal  government  to  recognize  the 
sovereign  powers  of  tribal  governments.  When  our  Tribe  reorganized,  we  adopted  the 
boilerplate  Constitution  provided  by  the  BIA    That  Constitution  made  us  dependent  on 
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other  governments  for  enforcement  What  we  found  when  we  tried  to  remove  Corrie  was 
that  no  agency  would  listen  to  us  when  we  told  them  what  Corrie  was  doing.  We  had  to  use 
demonstrations,  protests  and  sit-ins  before  anyone  would  listen.  Finally,  with  the  help  of  the 
White  Earth  Chippewa  from  Minnesota,  the  Minneapolis  Chief  of  Police,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  reporters,  people  began  to  listen. 

Federal  Judge  John  Shabaz  determined  that  Corrie  took  nearly  $2  million  from  the 
Tribe  during  his  involvement  with  us.  At  our  initiative,  the  federal  court  removed  him  from 
power  and  ordered  him  to  repay  funds  he  misappropriated  from  our  people.  The  evidence 
against  Corrie  was  so  strong  that  he  was  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  bribery.  He  nearly  forced 
us  into  bankruptcy.  We  lost  our  access  to  state  and  federal  programs  due  to  his  interference 
in  Tribal  affairs.  Corrie  caused  a  deep  division  in  the  Tribe  which  was  healed  in  March  of 
1992. 

It  has  been  up  to  the  Business  Committee  members  to  rebuild  what  was  broken.  We 
have  had  to  work  doubly  hard  not  only  to  gain  back  the  respect  of  individuals  like  yourselves 
on  the  Committee,  but  more  importantly  our  people.  Indian  people  place  an  incredible 
amount  of  trust  in  their  leaders.  It  is  a  trust  I  hold  very  sacred  to  my  heart  Every  day  I 
remember  who  placed  me  here  and  how  fortunate  I  am  that  I  can  come  before  you  and 
represent  such  great  people. 

We  have  made  tremendous  progress  in  the  last  year  because  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  Indian  gaming.  We  have  not  fully  recovered,  but  we  have  learned.  We  have  established 
procedures  for  background  checks  on  key  employees  that  are  stronger  than  the  state  and 
federal  requirements.  Our  investigators  have  found  evidence  on  people  who  wanted  to  work 
for  us,  that  no  state  or  federal  law  enforcement  agency  had.  We  will  not  make  the  same 
mistake.  We  hope  our  experience  will  help  ensure  that  other  tribes  will  not  fall  prey  to  the 
same  situation.  However,  you  should  realize  that  it  was  not  gaming  that  caused  this  problem 
it  was  the  severe  poverty  and  hopelessness  of  my  people.  Now  today  things  have  changed; 
my  people  are  working  and  can  no  longer  be  enticed  by  the  likes  of  Corrie. 

Indian  gaming  is  not  about  gambling.  It  is  about  survival  and  bringing  my  people  out 
of  the  third  world  conditions  that  they  have  lived  in  for  generations.  It  is  about  sovereignty 
and  the  right  of  one  government  to  operate  free  from  the  interference  of  another 
government.  Finally,  it  is  about  an  agreement  and  compromise  worked  out  among  sovereign 
governments. 

When  Congress  passed  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  it  said  the  Act 
had  three  purposes:  Promote  tribal  economic  development,  self-sufficiency,  and  strong  tribal 
government  Indian  gaming  in  Wisconsin  is  doing  all  of  these  things  and  more. 
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I  have  heard  the  testimony  given  at  the  recent  hearings  regarding  the  positive  impact 
that  Indian  gaming  has  had  on  not  only  tribal  but  local  economies.  The  situation  is  not  any 
different  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  facts  bear  repeating. 

The  Winnebago  Nation  employs  more  than  1,000  people.  Nearly  85%  of  these 
people  are  employed  at  our  gaming  enterprises.  Employment  has  tripled  in  the  last  year. 
Nearly  one  half  of  these  employees  are  non-Indian.  Winnebago  enterprises  and  our 
government  will  purchase  more  than  $27  million  in  goods  and  services  from  vendors  in  this 
fiscal  year  alone.  More  than  180  Winnebago  gaming  employees  came  from  the  welfare  rolls. 
Statewide,  Indian  gaming  jobs  took  800  people  off  welfare  and  1,400  more  from  the 
unemployment  rolls.  Casino  income  is  the  sole  support  for  the  families  of  nearly  eighty 
percent  of  our  casino  employees.  According  to  Health  &  Social  Service  Secretary  Gerald 
Whitburn,  state  aid  to  Indian  families  has  dropped  32%.  He  says  that  Indian  gaming  is  a 
major  reason  for  this  drop. 

Indian  gaming  has  also  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  larger  community.  For  example, 
in  Sauk  County  where  one  of  our  casinos  is  located,  unemployment  in  1991  was  30%  above 
the  state  average,  and  now  it  is  only  3%  above  the  state  average. 

In  Wisconsin  alone  Indian  gaming  has  created  4,500  jobs.  Is  there  someone  that  has 
4,500  jobs  to  put  these  Wisconsin  people  to  work?  According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  study,  when  government  creates  jobs  it  cost  $20,000  per  job.  Does  someone  have 
the  $90  million  necessary  to  replace  the  4,500  jobs  threatened  by  the  attacks  on  Indian 
gaming? 

When  we  talk  about  the  jobs  created  by  Indian  gaming,  people  are  quick  to  ask  if 
they  are  good  jobs.  Our  enterprises'  employees  earn  an  average  of  more  than  $19,000  per 
year,  45%  more  than  the  average  person  in  the  recreation  industry.  Then  they  ask  about 
benefits.  After  a  90  day  probationary  period  all  of  our  employees  receive  a  comprehensive 
health,  dental,  and  life  insurance  package.  This  package  costs  $430.40  per  month  for  family 
coverage.  The  employee  pays  15%  of  the  costs  and  the  Winnebago  Nation  covers  the  rest 
Our  expenditure  for  health  care  coverage  this  year  will  exceed  our  total  budget  of  5  years 
ago. 

I  simply  want  to  ask  our  opponents  what  will  replace  this?  And  why  do  they  want 
to  put  an  end  to  it?  Is  it  as  simple  as  Mr.  Trump's  motive:  greed  and  a  fear  of  competition, 
or  as  complicated  as  the  ideas  of  paternalism  and  morality,  which  have  driven  this  country's 
Indian  policy  for  two  hundred  years. 

Indian  gaming  has  allowed  our  governments  to  do  many  of  the  things  your 
government  takes  for  granted.   We  have  strengthened  our  governments.   The  Winnebago 
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are  revising  our  Constitution  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  We  are  also  developing  tribal 
courts  and  a  stronger  internal  governmental  organization. 

The  Winnebago  Nation  has  no  natural  resources  and  we  do  not  have  a  significant 
land  base,  and  yet  we  are  expected  to  provide  the  same  governmental  services  that  the 
Navajo  or  the  Yakima  tribes  provide  their  members.  We  cannot  depend  on  the  federal 
government  to  provide  us  with  the  money  to  provide  these  services.  We  cannot  depend  on 
the  state  government  to  give  us  the  money  to  provide  these  services.  And  we  do  not  want 
to.  We  want  to  provide  for  our  own.  In  order  to  do  this  we  need  a  stable  tribal  economy. 
This  economy  must  provide  jobs  for  our  people,  both  skilled  and  unskilled.  This  economy 
must  return  money  to  our  community  and  the  pockets  of  our  people.  And  finally,  this 
economy  must  allow  us  to  diversify  so  we  can  sustain  our  economy  into  the  future.  We 
know  that  diversification  is  the  key  to  economic  survival  and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 
Gaming  has  provided  the  Winnebago  with  this  kind  of  economy. 

For  too  long  our  people  have  existed  in  poverty.  They  have  been  denied  jobs.  They 
have  been  less  likely  to  get  to  college.   They  have  suffered  long  and  died  young. 

We  have  choices.  We  can  continue  to  deny  them  the  services  they  need.  State  and 
federal  spending  can  increase  to  provide  these  vital  services.  Or,  Indian  tribal  governments 
can  fill  the  need.  What  revenue  sources  are  available?  We  can't  use  an  income  tax,  there 
is  little  income  to  tax.  We  can't  use  a  sales  tax.  There  are  few  sales  on  Indian  reservations. 
And  if  we  instituted  a  sales  tax  there  would  be  no  sales  to  tax.  The  one  source  of  revenue 
we  have  is  from  our  gaming  enterprises. 

Much  of  the  success  of  our  enterprise  is  the  result  of  the  support  we  have  received 
from  the  non-Indian  people  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  largely  the  non-Indians  of  Wisconsin  that 
have  patronized  our  operations  and  many  of  our  employees  are  non-Indians.  We 
understand  and  appreciate  why  we  are  successful. 

We  have  put  our  people  and  many  of  your  people  to  work.  We  have  embarked  on 
projects  that  will  educate  our  young,  care  for  our  elders,  heal  our  sick,  house  the  homeless 
and  diversify  our  income  so  our  people  will  have  jobs  into  the  future.  There  are  needs  on 
our  reservations  that  must  be  met.  Indian  gaming  allows  us  to  meet  those  needs  without  a 
demand  on  tax  dollars. 

A  year  ago  a  good  number  of  our  employees  were  collecting  money  from  the 
government  and  today  they  are  paying  taxes.  We  pay  federal/state,  FICA  unemployment 
insurance,  real  estate,  sales,  liquor,  gas,  cigarettes  and  motor  vehicle  taxes.  The  Winnebago 
Nation  and  their  employees  paid  more  than  $3.4  million  in  state  and  federal  taxes  in  1992. 
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Much  is  made  about  the  fact  that  Tribal  enterprises  do  not  pay  corporate  taxes. 
Does  Milwaukee  county  pay  taxes  on  its  income  at  the  zoo  or  museum?  Does  Madison  pay 
taxes  on  its  income  at  the  Civic  Center?  Do  states  pay  corporate  income  taxes  on  their 
lotteries?   Other  Governments  don't  pay  income  taxes  on  their  revenues. 

Indian  gaming  provides  self  respect 

Indian  owned  and  operated  enterprises  and  the  jobs  they  provide  have  brought  a 
return  of  self  respect  and  self  sufficiency  to  Indian  reservations. 

Indian  gaming  has  brought  an  unprecedented  level  of  interracial  dialogue. 

It  is  both  unfortunate  and  fortunate  that  in  the  past  year  there  have  been  more 
conversations  between  Indians  and  non-Indians  in  gaming  halls  than  in  the  prior  ten  years 
in  the  entire  state. 

Our  gaming  enterprises  have  allowed  us  to  directly  benefit  the  larger  community. 
We  have  given  more  than  $120,000  to  charities.  Make  no  mistake,  these  contributions  would 
not  be  possible  without  our  right  to  determine  how  we  raise  our  governmental  revenues; 
without  our  right  to  have  Indian  gaming. 

I  and  my  counterparts  are  leaders  of  sovereign  nations.  Our  people  have  been  here 
since  the  beginning  of  time.  When  our  nations  signed  treaties  with  the  United  States  of 
America  we  retained  the  sovereign  right  to  govern  our  people  and  make  the  determination 
on  how  we  should  use  our  land.  I  wonder  how  Nevada  would  feel  if  Utah  demanded  that 
Nevada  end  its  gaming.  The  decision  to  operate  a  casino  has  been  delegated  to  the  council 
by  our  people.  We  should  not  be  second  guessed  by  anybody  but  those  who  put  us  in  office. 

I  know  that  the  governors  feel  that  the  IGRA  divests  them  of  control  over  gaming 
policy  in  their  states.  They  express  concern  that  they  do  not  want  casinos  on  every  Indian 
reservation  state  wide,  but  that  they  cannot  prevent  this  under  the  IGRA.  This  view  is 
simply  incorrect.  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  IGRA  is  that  it  does  not  allow 
gaming  contrary  to  the  public  policy  of  a  state.  Thus,  as  I  see  it,  states  likely  have  the 
ultimate  power  to  stop  Indian  Class  III  gaming  if  they  are  willing  to  do  the  same  to  then- 
other  citizens.  That  seems  to  me  the  most  a  state  can  fairly  expect  --  it  should  not  be  able 
to  allow  its  non-Indian  people  to  carry  on  an  activity  and  deny  it  to  Indians. 

Now  states  have  come  forward  and  have  asked  that  IGRA  be  amended.  Our  position 
has  always  been  that  IGRA  does  not  need  to  be  amended.  It  is  working  in  those  places 
where  the  States  and  Tribes  come  together  and  work  out  agreements  among  themselves. 
That  is  the  key:  sitting  down  one  on  one  and  working  out  an  agreement  and  negotiating  in 
good  faith  as  the  law  requires.    When  this  is  done  it  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes  and 
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.  .  Wp  «m  and  have  always  been  willing  to  --  sit  down  and  discuss  solutions  to  the 
:  a  5  Jn^  HoweveTwe  win  not  accept  a'ny  more  infringements  on  our  nghts  or  any 
proposal  tha^may  harm  the  economic  security  of  our  future  generate, 

It  is  important  for  the  Committee  to  know  it  is  not  just  Indian  nations  that  understand 
theben^iS^^^ 

OTi^SZ^^^**"  enterprises  on  our  trfcal 
lands. 

Tribal  governments  realize  that  a  gaming  easino  is  not  an  end  in itselt  I, .is a ^means 

s^X^  »^r» — *■ °f  Jai  eo™b ,~"" " is  our 

strongest  chance  for  a  new  beginning. 

T  would  like  to  thank  the  Committee  for  taking  its  time  to  hear  our  testimony  and  for 
its  conS  commitment  to  Indian  tribes.  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you 
may  have. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman.  We  will  let 
the  record  show  that  you  are  accompanied  by  Mary  J.  Pavel. 

Ms.  Jones.  Yes,  Pavel,  of  Sonosky  and  Chambers. 

Chairman  Miller,  the  Honorable  Glenn  Miller,  Chairman,  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin.  Welcome,  Mr  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GLENN  MILLER 

Mr.  Miller.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Richardson,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  in  Wisconsin 
and  to  hear  about  a  very  important  issue  that  affects  the  Tribes  in 
Wisconsin,  as  far  as  their  economic  future  is  concerned.  The  Me- 
nominee Indian  Tribe  of  Wisconsin  suffered  a  devastating  experi- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  early  1950s  and  1960s, 
which  was  termination.  The  Tribe  was  a  very  self-sufficient  Tribe. 
It  paid  all  of  its  own  superintendents,  paid  all  of  its  services,  its 
own  law  enforcement,  all  of  the  social  programs,  had  its  own  hos- 
pital. As  a  result  of  the  termination  act,  the  Tribe  was  terminated 
and  became  Wisconsin's  72nd  and  poorest  county,  known  as  the 
"pocket  of  poverty"  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Tribe  fought  very  hard  from  its  own  money  that  it  had  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  reverse  that  process,  to  submit  its 
own  plan.  As  a  result  of  the  long,  hard  road,  and  support  from 
many  Tribes  across  this  great  Nation,  the  Menominee  Tribe  was  re- 
stored in  1973.  Still  facing  the  devastating  effects  and  the  impact 
of  termination,  all  Federal  services  were  cut  off  from  our  Tribe. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  restoration,  the  Tribe  has  full  Federal  services 
restored  to  them.  They  have  a  judicial  branch,  a  tribal  governing 
body  that  is  very  solid.  We  are  operating  today  and  enjoying  a  gam- 
ing industry  that  is  very  sophisticated.  You  heard  the  testimony 
here  this  afternoon  on  the  sophistication  of  the  gaming  internal 
controls  and  regulations.  Those  internal  controls  and  regulations 
are  in  place  at  the  Menominee  Nation  Casino.  I  have  witnessed 
those  same  types  of  internal  controls  and  regulations  in  many  of 
the  casinos  that  are  operating  now  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

There  are  a  couple  of  things.  All  of  the  things  that  have  been  ex- 

{>ressed  here  and  I  can  reiterate  what  we  are  doing  with  those  dol- 
ars — the  Indian  Regulatory  Act  allows  the  Tribes  to  put  their 
money  into  social  programs.  We  are  doing  that  in  Menominee  very 
successfully.  Over  400  or  500  people  are  now  employed  directly  or 
indirectly  as  a  result  of  tribal  gaming  on  our  reservation.  The 
standards  of  living  are  better,  and  the  health  care  and  all  of  those 
services  that  we  normally  would  receive  under  some  trust  respon- 
sibility programs  and  because  of  the  Congress'  inability  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funding,  the  Tribe  is  subsidizing  Federal  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  fully  funding  recreation,  adult  and  elderly  pro- 
grams, AODA  programs.  We  just  constructed  three  youth  centers 
for  our  youth.  We  are  now  establishing  a  community  college  and  it 
is  working.  Our  enrollment  is  increasing. 

There  have  been  4,500  new  jobs  created  in  Wisconsin  as  a  result 
of  gaming  and  over  2,000  of  those  jobs  are  enjoyed  by  non-Indians 
in  gaming  industries.  One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  point  out 
is  that  early  on  in  the  gaming,  when  they  had  what  I  called  fly- 
by-nighters  coming  into  the  Indian  gaming  facilities  with  Grayline 
Machines — until  Congress  got  the  Commission  moving  and  Tribes 
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started  to  realize  the  importance  of  control  and  regulations  of  In- 
dian gaming.  They  put  into  place  some  very  stringent  internal  con- 
trols, bringing  in  the  professional  people — buying  the  professional 
people  they  needed  to  come  in  and  to  help  set  up  those  regulations. 

In  the  process,  there  had  been  a  group  of  people  going  around  to 
different  reservations  manipulating  machines.  Today,  I  heard  Mr. 
Tries  indicate  that  they  were  concerned  about  these  machines  and 
that  people  could  utilize  slugs.  That  is  a  lie.  Those  machines  today 
are  heavily  regulated,  monitored.  They  have  coin  calculators,  coin 
validators.  There  is  no  way  that  anybody  could  put  a  slug  in  that 
machine  and  get  away  with  it,  based  on  the  accountability  system 
that  is  in  place. 

The  other  thing  is  that,  when  Congress  enacted  the  Indian  Gam- 
ing Regulatory  Act,  they  chose  not  to  write  a  new  body  of  Federal 
law.  Instead,  Congress  opted  to  federalize  State  law  to  regulate 
Class  III  Gaming.  The  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Nevada  have  ade- 
quate State  laws  to  regulate  gaming;  the  rest  do  not.  We  have  been 
unable  to  convince  States,  such  as  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  to 
enact  suitable  laws.  This  is  a  problem.  I  think  that  when  people 
were  manipulating  machines,  we  turned  them  over  to  the  State  au- 
thorities. There  were  no  laws  on  their  books,  because  they  had  just 
decriminalized  and  allowed  the  gaming  to  be  civil  regulatory.  So, 
they  have  to  clean  up  their  house  before  they  come  over  and  ask 
Indian  Tribes  about  how  were  they  regulating  and  managing  In- 
dian gaming  in  their  States  and  their  Indian  nations. 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  Indian  gaming  for  us 
is  that  we  be  allowed  to  exercise  full  sovereign  control  and  author- 
ity. If  it  is  the  big  money  in  Nevada  that  is  forcing  all  of  this  regu- 
lation and  pressuring  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  all  of  the  innuendo 
and  rhetoric  that  they  are  passing  across  the  congressional  tables, 
then  I  think  that  gaming  across  the  United  States  should  all  be 
federally  regulated,  including  the  States. 

With  that  thought,  that  concludes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Chairman  Miller. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Gary  Ehman,  communications  director, 
Stockbridge-Munsee  Nation,  Bowler,  Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT  OF  GARY  EHMAN 

Mr.  Ehman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Gary 
Ehman.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Com- 
munity Band  of  Mohican  Indians  located  in  Shawano  County,  Wis- 
consin. I  hold  the  position  of  communications  director. 

There  has  been  much  testimony  recently  about  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  its  relationship 
to  Indian  gaming.  There  are  many  attorneys  and  other  legal  ex- 
perts that  are  appearing  before  your  Committees  around  the  coun- 
try that  can  provide  the  technical  and  the  legal  ramifications  of 
such  a  relationship.  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  that.  I  am  qualified 
to  speak  about  people  and  that  impact — that  relationship — on  them 
directly.  The  Stockbridge-Munsee  are  the  last  of  the  Mohicans, 
quite  contrary  to  the  misconception  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and 
recent  Hollywood  screenwriters.  Being  the  last  of  anything  is  kind 
of  scary,  which  is  why  our  Tribe  is  vigorously  working  to  ensure 
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that  there  is  going  to  be  no  more  such  misconceptions  about  being 
the  last  of  anything. 

My  experience  with  the  community  dates  back  to  1969,  when  the 
Tribe  was  struggling  to  hold  on  to  their  small  2,400-acre  reserva- 
tion. A  more  fragmented  community  etched  with  poverty  and  wel- 
farism could  not  be  found.  As  a  newspaper  reporter  then,  it  was  my 
job  to  report,  in  rather  lurid  headlines,  the  growing  scenario  of 
crime  and  social  disarray  that  was  extant  on  that  small  reservation 
then. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  today  judges  ill-advisedly  about 
the  social  conditions  and  problems  facing  the  Tribe  under  gaming 
conditions,  back  then  ignored  those  conditions,  taking  the  typical 
position  of  throwing  just  a  little  money  at  the  problem.  It  may  have 
settled  their  consciences  then,  but  it  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  con- 
ditions that  community  then  faced. 

Today,  I  serve  this  vital,  growing  community  another  way.  I  find 
myself  hard-pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  internally  generated  pro- 
gramming that  has  lifted  community  members  to  a  plateau  of 
progress  that  is  unsurpassed  in  my  30  years  of  observing  and  serv- 
ing these  fine  people.  Centered  in  this  success  has  been  the  Tribe's 
sovereignty.  After  years  of  mistakes  by  both  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  in  handling  the  final  solution  to  the  Indian  program, 
the  Tribes  themselves  have  reached  the  point  of  knowing  what  is 
best  for  Indian  people.  Tribal  governments  have  reached  a  sophis- 
tication of  effort  in  dealing  with  today's  complex  social  issues. 

Centered  in  the  community's  effort  is  its  gaming  facility.  The 
community  manages  its  own  gaming  and  bingo  casino,  with  no  out- 
side influence  at  all.  It  is  an  operation  that  is  accountable  to  its 
people  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the  betterment  of  these  same 
people.  It  is  an  insult  of  the  rankest  sort  to  link  these  operations 
with  organized  crime  or  that  they  are  loosely  operated,  somehow 
implying  that,  if  organized  crime  has  not  infiltrated,  then  the  tribal 
leadership  themselves  are  somehow  ripping  off  their  own  people. 
White  men  have  wondered  for  years  where  the  term  "speaking  with 
a  fork  tongue"  came  from.  When  looking  at  Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic 
City,  by  comparison,  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  above  certain  show 
through. 

Indian  gaming  is  the  most  strictly  governed  gaming  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  had  more  problems  governing  its 
own  lottery  operations  than  the  Tribes  have  theirs. 

Scandal  has  racked  that  office  constantly,  but  we  see  no  demands 
that  the  Federal  Government  step  in  and  regulate  that  ongoing 
mess  and  embarrassment  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin— most  recently,  the  inability  of  the  Gaming  Commission  to 
straighten  out  their  act. 

All  State  tribal  gaming  operations  have  compacts  with  the  State 
now.  They  give  the  State  regulatory  authority  right  now.  No  Tribe 
can  operate  Class  III  Gaming  without  those  compacts  in  place. 
Under  strict  regulations  mandated  by  the  compacts,  background 
checks  are  done  on  everyone  we  employ  at  the  casino  or  everyone 
appointed  to  the  Gaming  Board  that  oversees  the  operations.  We 
have  more  checks  and  balances  than  you  are  going  to  find  within 
the  elective  process  of  this  very  Nation.  This  also  includes  intensive 
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media  coverage  and  examination.  Let  me  tell  you,  speaking  as  an 
ex-newsman,  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about  that. 

The  economic  impact  of  tribal  gaming  is  not  just  physical,  it  is 
emotional.  In  a  day  of  bizarre  national  budget  deficits,  it  is  near 
laughable  to  ask  a  people  back  from  the  brink  of  poverty  and  wel- 
farism to  trust  a  near  bankrupt  Federal  Government  to  take  care 
of  them. 

The  result  of  gaming  on  reservations  has  given  the  average  In- 
dian a  taste  of  independence,  a  vision  of  what  self-respect  and  free- 
dom are  all  about.  Shawano  County  Social  Services  Agency  shows 
a  significant  drop  in  AFDC  cases  in  the  county.  Prior  to  the  start- 
up of  the  casino  in  April  of  1991,  the  AFDC  cases  in  the  county 
were  at  420.  As  of  April  of  this  year,  they  were  at  346  reported 
cases — what  they  considered  themselves  to  be  a  significant  drop, 
and  a  tribute  to  the  gaming  within  the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Tribe. 
The  same  pattern  holds  true  on  the  reservation.  Social  Services  re- 
ported 86  people  on  relief  to  needy  Indian  persons,  prior  to  the 
start-up  of  the  casino.  As  of  April,  that  figure  is  32 — nearly  a  68 
percent  drop  in  RNIP  funding. 

The  casino  employs  many  non-Indians,  uses  non-Indian  vendors. 
According  to  local  job  and  economic  development  agencies,  off-res- 
ervation economic  impact  has  been  spectacular,  including  an  ex- 
pansion of  one  of  our  major  hotels,  two  times,  and  the  construction 
of  a  brand  new  facility. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  Tribe,  a  community  of  Mohican  Indians, 
submits  to  you  this  testimony  that  opposes  any  further  restrictions 
on  Indian  gaming,  based  on  new  interpretations  and  futsing 
around  with  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Amendments.  Sir,  the  Stock- 
bridge-Munsee Tribe  also  invites  you  to  come  to  the  Northstar  Ca- 
sino. It  is  out  there.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Ehman  follows:] 
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Stoc&6rid0e-Munsee  Community 


BAND  OF  MOHICAN  INDIANS 


To:  Subcommittee  on  Native  American  Affairs 

From:         Gary  F.  Ehman 

Communications  Director,  Stockbridge-Munsee  Community 

Date:        June  27,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman: 

My  name  is  Gary  Ehman,  and  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of 
the  Stockbridge-Munsee  Community,  a  band  of  the  Mohican 
Indians.  X  hold  the  position  of  Communications  Director 

There  has  been  much  testimony  given  concerning  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  amendment  of  the  US.  Constitution  and  its 
relationship  to  Indian  gaming.  There  are  many  attorneys  and 
other  legal  experts  appearing  before  your  committee  today  who 
can  provide  the  technical  and  legal  ramifications  of  such  a 
relationship.  I  am  not  qualified  to  do  so,  but  I  am 
qualified  to  speak  about  people  and  the  impact  of  that 
relationship  on  them  directly. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  are  the  last  of  the  Mohicans, 
quite  contrary  to  the  misconception  of  James  Fenmore  Cooper 
and  recent  Hollywood  screen  writers.  Being  the  last  of 
anything  is  a  scary  proposition,  which  is  why  our  tribe  is 
vigorously  working  to  insure  there  will  be  no  more  such 
misconceptions . 

My  experience  with  the  Community  dates  back  1969  when 
they  were  struggling  to  hold  onto  their  small,  2400  acre 
reservation.  A  more  fragmented  community,  etched  with  poverty 
and  welfarism,  could  not  be  found.  As  a  newspaper  reporter, 
it  was  my  job  to  report,  in  lurid  headlines,  the  growing 
scenario  of  crime  and   social  disarray  extant  then. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  today  judges  ill  advisedly 
about  social  problems  Tribes  face  under  gaming  conditions, 
back  then  ignored  reservation  conditions,  taking  the  typical 
position  of  throwing  just  a  little  money  at  the  problem.  It 
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may  have  salved  their  consciences,  but  it  did  nothing  to 
relieve  the  conditions  the  Community  faced. 

Today,  X  serve  this  vital,  growing  community  another  way. 
X  find  myself  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  with  the  internally 
generated  programming  that  has  lifted  community  members  to  a 
plateau  of  progress  unsurpassed  in  my  30  years  of  observing 
and  serving  these  fine  people. 

Centered  in  this  success  has  been  the  Tribes  sovereignty. 
After  years  of  mistakes  by  both  the  federal  and  state 
governments  in  handling  the  final  solution  to  the  Indian 
problem,  the  tribes,  themselves,  have  reached  the  point  of 
knowing  what  is  best  for  Indian  people. 

Tribal  governments  have  reached  a  sophistication  of 
effort  in  dealing  with  today's  complex  social  issues. 
Centered  in  the  Community's  effort  is  its  gaming   facility. 

The  Community  manages  its  own  gaming  and  bingo  Casino. 
Xt  is  an  operation  that  is  accountable  to  its  people,  with 
proceeds  going  to  the  betterment  of  those  same  people.  Xt  is 
an  insult  of  the  rankest  sort  to  link  these  operations  with 
organized  crime,  or  that  they  are  "loosely  operated,"  somehow 
implying  that  if  organized  crime  has  not  infiltrated,  then 
the  tribal  leadership  is  somehow  ripping  off  their  own 
people . 

White  men  have  wonder  for  years  where  the  Indian  term, 
"speaking  with  a  forked  tongue"  came  from.  When  looking  at 
Las  Vegas  and  Atlantic  City,  by  comparison,  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  above  certainly  shows  through. 

Indian  gaming  is  the  most  strictly  governed  gaming  in  the 
nation.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  had  more  problems 
governing  its  own  lottery  operations  than  the  state  Tribes. 
Scandal  has  racked  that  office  constantly,  but  we  see  no 
demands  that  the  federal  government  step  in  and  regulate  that 
on-going  mess  and  embarrassment. 

All  state  tribal  gaming  operations  have  compacts  with  the 
state  now.  They  give  the  state  regulatory  authority  right 
now.  No  tribe  can  operate  class  XXX  gaming  without  these 
compacts . 

Under  strict  regulations  mandated  by  the  compacts, 
background  checks  are  done  on  everyone  we  employ  at  the 
casino,   or  everyone  appointed  to  the  Gaming  Board  that 
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oversees  the  operation.   We  have  more  checks  and  balances 

than  you  will  find  within  the  elective  process  of  this       A 

nation.   This  also  includes  intensive  media  coverage  and       i 
examinat  ion . 

The  economic  impact  of  tribal  gaming  isn't  just  physical; 
it's  also  emotional.  In  a  day  of  bizarre  national  budget 
deficits,  it  is  near  laughable  to  ask  a  people  back  from  the 
brink  of  poverty  and  welfarism  to  trust  a  near  bankrupt 
federal  government  to  "take  care  of  them".  The  result  of 
gaming  on  reservations  has  given  the  average  Indian  a  taste  r 
of  independence,  a  vision  of  what  self-respect  and  freedom 
are  all  about. 

Shawano  County  social  services  agency  shows  a  significant 
drop  in  AFDC  cases  in  the  county.  Prior  to  the  start  up  of 
the  casino  in  April  of  1991,  AFDC  cases  were  at  420.  As  of 
April  this  year,  there  were  346  reported  cases,  what  they 
consider  a  significant  drop. 

The  same  pattern  holds  true  on  the  Reservation.  Social 
Services  reported  86  people  on  Relief  to  Needy  Indian 
Persons  prior  to  the  start  up.  As  of  April,  that  figure  is 
32,  nearly  a  68  percent  drop  in  RNIP  funding. 

The  casino  employs  many  non- Indians,  uses  many  non- Indian 
vendors  and  according  to  local  job  and  economic  development 
agencies,  off  reservation  economic  impact  has  been 
spectacular. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  Tribe,  a  community  of  Mohican 
Indians,  submits  to  you  this  testimony  that  opposes  any 
further  restrictions  on  Indian  gaming  based  on  new 
interpretations  of  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Amendments. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Let  me  start  with  the  President  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  I  would  like  you  to  answer  this  question  in  your 
capacity  as  the  President  of  NCAI  representing  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  in  the  country.  How  much  of  a  priority  is  Indian  gaming  for 
you,  in  the  context  of  other  issues  that  are  important  to  Native 
Americans  within  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Gaiashkibos.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  asked  this  question  in  a 
similar  way  just  recently — to  ask  what  issues,  in  ranking  of  prior- 
ity, faces  Indian  country  today.  When  we  have  so  many  unmet 
needs  out  there,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  and  Indian  governments  today  to  put  a  num- 
ber on  these  priorities.  When  you  are  talking  about  young  children 
today,  the  unmet  needs  in  education,  for  example;  with  gang-relat- 
ed activities  occurring  on  Indian  reservations  today,  that  is  an  ex- 
treme priority.  When  you  are  talking  about  the  unmet  need  of 
homeless  on  the  reservation,  again,  now  do  you  prioritize  that? 
Again,  another  top-priority.  When  you  look  at  the  job  situation  out 
there,  with  the  unemployment  rate  varying  from  56  percent  to  as 
high  as  86  percent  on  some  Indian  reservations  today,  that  is  the 
priority  in  Indian  country.  Gaming  has  most  definitely  affected 
every  one  of  these  areas  to  a  certain  degree.  I  am  sure  you  heard 
this  with  your  other  three  field  hearings  as  well,  that  the  Tribes 
have  generated  these  dollars  and  put  those  dollars  where  it  is  most 
vitally  needed.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  Las  Vegas 
or  Atlantic  City  can  say  that  they  have  taken  this  economic  enter- 
prise and  put  dollars  and  empowered  the  people  at  the  grassroots 
level;  but  Indian  people,  Indian  Tribes  can  say  that.  So,  to  answer 
your  question,  I  think  Indian  gaming  has  touched  every  aspect  of 
Indian  life  in  many,  many  ways  to  help  alleviate  many  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  situations  that  Tribes  find  themselves  in  today. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  about  Indian  gaming  preserving  your 
culture?  How  would  you  answer  the  question,  Mr.  President?  How 
does  Indian  gaming  help  you  preserve  your  culture? 

Mr.  Gaiashkibos.  Well,  I  think,  as  Chairman  Hill  mentioned, 
that  a  long  time  ago,  the  only  tourist  that  we  have  ever  seen  come 
on  to  the  reservation  would  perhaps  flip  us  a  dime  or  a  quarter  to 
take  a  picture  of  some  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  that  were  stand- 
ing along  the  roadway.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  that  time. 
To  quote  the  Virginia  Slim  commercial,  "we  have  come  a  long  way 
baby."  Indian  Tribes  today  are  focusing  and  putting  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  on  cultural  identity.  In  fact,  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
President  Bush  was  signing  the  Native  Language  Act,  to  preserve 
the  languages  of  our  people  today.  You  are  seeing  a  greater  empha- 
sis today  on  cultural  centers,  museums.  Right  here  in  Oneida,  I 
think  they  have  a  very  beautiful  museum.  I  was  given  a  tour  of 
that,  and  I  encourage  you  to  take  a  look  at  that,  and  right  here  in 
Oneida  and  throughout  Indian  Country — emphasis  on  language 
and  culture.  So,  I  think  that  speaks  for  itself.  The  Tribes  place 
high-priority  in  that  area,  sir. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Chairwoman  Jones,  you  spoke  with  great  feel- 
ing about  the  problem — the  law  enforcement  issue  that  happened. 
Was  it  with  Mr.  Corrie? 
Ms.  Jones.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  What  precautions  have  you  taken  to  prevent 
that  from  happening,  recognizing  that  it  was,  the  Indian  people 
who  basically  discovered  the  problem? 

Ms.  Jones.  Well,  you  know,  since  his  removal,  we  have  hired  two 
more  vendors  and  they  went  through  contracting  process,  through 
scrutiny  and  also  through  background  checks.  For  other  Tribes,  I 
would  advise  that  they  do  thorough  background  checks  on  vendors, 
if  they  need  to  deal  with  vendors.  We  would  not  have  dealt  with 
vendors  if  we  had  the  financial  resources  to  put  into  our  casinos 
or  expand  our  casinos. 

Also,  because  of  the  problem  with  Corrie,  that  left  a  great  divi- 
sion within  our  Tribe  and  trust  had  to  be  rebuilt  again.  This  was 
the  reason  we  brought  in  vendors.  I  would  advise  other  people  to 
scrutinize  their  vendors,  check  their  records.  The  FBI  did  not  turn 
up  some  of  the  things  that  we  turned  up  in  some  of  our  investiga- 
tions and  the  State  Commissions  did  not  turn  up  some  of  the 
things  that  our  Tribal  Gaming  Commission  investigation  back- 
ground checks  did. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Have  all  prosecutions  taken  place  in  this  case? 

Ms.  Jones.  There  are  others  that  the  U.S.  Attorney  may  be  look- 
ing at,  but  that  is  in  their  arena  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Does  your  counselor  wish  to  say  anything  with 
respect  to  this  issue? 

Ms.  Pavel.  Just  that  the  Winnebago  people  have  put  it  behind 
them.  The  two  men  that  you  had  here  earlier,  they  brought  them 
in,  they  have  been  part  of  the  training.  They  are  the  type  of  people 
they  are  working  with  to  ensure  that  these  kinds  of  things  will  not 
happen  to  them  again.  As  she  testified,  there  is  scrutiny,  and  their 
background  checks  are  more  thorough  than  in  Las  Vegas — I  heard 
the  testimony  on  Friday.  I  think  it  was  Congressman  Bilbray  who 
said,  you  know,  it  has  taken  50  years  for  Las  Vegas  to  figure  out 
how  to  do  it.  It  has  taken  the  Winnebago  9  months.  So,  maybe  they 
are  doing  something  right. 

Mr.  Richardson.  To  Chairman  Miller  and  Mr.  Ehman,  are  there 
any  other  alternatives  for  your  Tribes,  other  than  Indian  gaming? 

Mr.  Miller.  Right  now,  the  Menominee  Tribe  is  working  on — we 
are  in  the  timber  industry.  As  a  result  of  termination,  the  Tribes 
are  set  up  under  a  corporate  structure  that  had  bond  obligations 
that  are  due  in  the  year  2000.  That  has  created  a  tremendous  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  timber  industry.  So,  right  now  we  are  doing 
a  revitalization  and  diversification  of  all  forest  products.  We  have 
got  a  group  of  technical  people  in  there  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about — marketing  veneer  and  other  sources  of  furniture 
type  of  diversification  which  would  create  job  opportunities.  We 
have  got  the  natural  resources  there  to  do  areas  of  tourism.  So, 
those  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  looking  at  right  now.  Also, 
providing  a  loan  fond  program  for  local  people  to  get  into  individ- 
ual entrepreneurships,  and  a  lot  of  those  people  have  the  capabili- 
ties and  the  skills  to  do  so.  Because  we  have  problems  with 
collateralization  on  Indian  reservations  to  local  banks,  that  creates 
problems.  So,  we  are  able  to  now  work  with — and,  by  the  way,  In- 
dian gaming  has  created  and  developed  a  whole  new  business 
working  relationship  for  the  Menominee  Tribe  with  local  lending 
institutions  now  who  see  the  Tribe's  assets,  as  far  as  monetary  as- 
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sets,  as  a  means  of  collateralization  versus  land  collateralization. 
So,  that  has  worked  out.  So,  we  are  on  the  road  to  recovery  with 
diversification  and  enhancement  of  individual  entrepreneurs,  as 
well  as  other  tourist- type  things  for  the  Menominee  Nation. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Ehman. 

Mr.  Ehman.  Very  simply,  no.  The  Tribe  is  a  very  small  organiza- 
tion, a  very  small  structure. 

Mr.  Richardson.  How  small  is  the  Tribe? 

Mr.  Ehman.  I  believe  the  enrolled  members  are  just  a  little  over 
1,200.  You  have  to  look  at  it  in  relationship  to  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. We  are  not  as  blessed  as  the  Menominees  are  to  have  a  for- 
est product  as  large  as  they  have.  It  is  recovering.  That  land  had 
been  completely  logged  off.  When  it  was  no  good  to  anyone  else, 
they  said,  to  the  Stockbridge-Munsee,  you  may  have  this  picked- 
over  land.  It  is  starting  to  grow  in.  There  is  a  little  bit  of  lumber, 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  sustain  anyone  for  any  length  of  time. 

Gambling,  gaming  right  now  is  the  driving  force  of  the  Tribe.  The 
unemployment  rate  has,  of  course,  reversed  itself,  as  it  has  with 
the  RNIP  and  the  AFDC.  One  of  the  things  the  Tribe  has  done  now 
is  hired  on  an  economic  development  coordinator  through  the  roy- 
alty funds  that  are  being  paid  to  the  Tribe.  They  brought  me  on 
board  to  help  in  that  regard  with  the  Tribe,  in  terms  of  their  publi- 
cation is  concerned,  to  generate  more  of  an  impact  within  the  com- 
munity around  for  trust  sake.  It  has  been  declared  by  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  an  enterprise  zone,  which,  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
by  declaring  this,  will,  make  it  easier  for  outside  interests  to  come 
in  and  start  businesses  or  to  bring  up  industries  in  that  area. 

Without  the  railroad  capability,  without  all  of  the  other  things, 
and  the  utility  structure,  that  is  just  whistling  in  the  dark,  sir.  To 
say  stop  gaming,  you  can  say  we  are  back  to  where  we  started. 

Mr.  Richardson.  My  last  question  to  Chairwoman  Jones. 

Obviously,  you  have  been  through  a  painful  experience,  but  your 
operation  is  working  soundly  now.  What  would  you  say  to  this 
Committee  in  terms  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act?  Is  there 
any  tinkering  that  we  might  deal  with  in  some  of  the  areas  that 
you  had  a  problem  with?  Is  there  something  the  auditors  at  the  In- 
terior Department  or  the  Gaming  Commission  could  have  done  to 
prevent  the  problem  you  had?  Is  there  some  technical  assistance 
that  you  could  have  used?  I  know  you  have  had  a  different  kind 
of  experience;  but  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  advice  that  you  would 
give  this  Committee,  in  terms  of  how  we  might  deal  with  the  enor- 
mous pressures  we  are  getting  from  States  and  governors  and  at- 
torney generals  and  many  others  to  basically,  as  Mr.  Ehman  said, 
junk  the  Act.  What  would  you  advise  us? 

Ms.  Jones.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  guess  what  I  would  say  that  the 
governors  and  the  AGs  and  all  of  those  political  leaders  that  want 
to  restrict  Indian  gaming,  should  go  out  to  the  reservations.  They 
should  go  out  and  see  how  the  Indians  have  been  living.  Many  of 
us  are  now  just  remedying  200  years  of  poverty.  We  need  housing 
very  badly  in  all  Indian  communities.  We  need  educational  levels 
raised  with  our  children.  We  need  to  address  a  lot  of  those  social 
programs  or  social  ills  that  we  had  in  the  past  also.  We  do  not  need 
to  amend  the  Indian  Gaming  Act.  We  do  not  need  to  restrict  Indian 
gaming  any  further.  We  do  not  need  to  give  the  States  anymore  au- 
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thority  over  Indian  Tribes — over  our  sovereign  powers.  What  we 
need  is  we  need  to  work  cooperatively  with  these  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  strengthen  us — to  strengthen  our  tribal  governments  to 
deal  with  what  we  have  to  deal  with  today. 

I  guess  I  would  say  the  only  area  that  I  see  where  we  would  need 
more  cooperation  is  in  the  law  enforcement.  We  had  met  with  our 
sheriffs,  our  county  sheriffs,  from  about  5  major  areas  in  our  16- 
county  areas.  If  we  had  any  problems  within  our  gaming  halls, 
they  said  that  that  would  be  a  low-priority — that  their  citizens 
came  first  at  that  time.  So,  the  only  area  that  I  could  see  that  we 
need  strengthening  and  cooperation  is  law  enforcement.  It  is  al- 
ready there. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  this  panel  for  appearing.  Another  very  good 
panel.  We  appreciate  especially  the  neighboring  Tribes  and  their 
nice  words  of  welcome.  I  promise  to  take  you  up  on  a  subsequent 
visit.  Nonetheless,  thank  you  for  the  nice  words  and  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  we  always  ap- 
preciate him.  Chairwoman  Jones,  you  have  obviously  made  an  im- 
pact, at  least  with  this  chairman.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Jones.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  will  now  move  on  to  our  final  panel.  I 
would  like  the  Honorable  Paul  Valandra,  State  senator,  South  Da- 
kota; Mr.  Mark  Van  Norman,  tribal  attorney,  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe,  Eagle  Butte,  South  Dakota;  Ms.  Louise  King,  man- 
ager, Oneida  Bingo  and  Casino;  and  Mr.  Steve  Schneider,  control- 
ler, Casino  Morongo,  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Banning, 
California. 

We  want  to  invite  our  witnesses  to  step  up  to  the  witness  table. 
Again,  our  apologies  for  going  a  little  bit  beyond  the  time  that  we 
originally  allotted.  As  you  can  tell,  it  has  been  a  very  good  hearing 
and  some  very  good  testimony. 

I  would  like  to,  again,  welcome  our  panel.  Why  don't  we  start 
with  Senator  Valandra.  Senator,  welcome.  Please  proceed. 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  HON.  PAUL  VALANDRA,  STATE  SEN- 
ATOR, SOUTH  DAKOTA;  LOUISE  KING,  GAMING  MANAGER, 
ONEIDA  BINGO  AND  CASINO;  STEVE  SCHNEIDER,  CONTROL- 
LER,  CASINO  MORONGO,  MORONGO  BAND  OF  MISSION  INDI- 
ANS, CABAZON,  CA;  AND  MARK  VAN  NORMAN,  TRIBAL  AT- 
TORNEY, CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX  TRD3E,  EAGLE  BUTTE,  SD 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  VALANDRA 

Mr.  Valandra.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  was  going  to  come  up  and  summarize;  but,  after  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  different  discussion  here  today,  I  would  like  to  just 
read  my  statement,  because  I  do  not  want  to  miss  anything. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Paul  Valandra.  I  am  presently  a 
State  Senator  from  Rosebud,  South  Dakota.  My  Senate  District  is 
made  up  of  the  major  areas  of  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Indian 
Reservations.  I  am  employed  with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and 
have  served  on  the  tribal  council.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  testify  before  you  today  in 
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Green  Bay.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  some 
of  my  concerns  and  caution  the  Committee  and  Congress  about 
moving  too  fast  in  opening  up  and  making  amendments  to  the  In- 
dian Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  I  think  time  needs  to  be  taken  to  ex- 
amine not  only  the  present  concerns  of  the  States,  but  on  a  state- 
by-state  basis  to  look  at  how  and  why  States  presently  interpret 
and  implement  the  Act  differently. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  the  Act,  as  present  or  as 
amended,  could  be  used  as  a  tool  for  economic  sanction  by  a  State 
against  competing  tribal  interests,  even  when  given  just  the  au- 
thority of  compacting,  especially  when  a  State  is  heavily  dependent 
upon  gaming  revenue  itself  and  when  commercial  special  interests 
have  substantial  influence  in  the  role  of  the  State's  policymaking. 
For  example,  take  South  Dakota,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  and  I 
will  suggest  to  you  how  economic  balance  between  commercial, 
State,  and  tribal  gaming  interest  is  hard  to  maintain  when  States 
are  given  even  minimal  authority  to  regulate  gaming  commerce  of 
Indian  Tribes.  Please  allow  me  to  give  you  some  background. 

South  Dakota  is  not  a  very  populated  state  of  about  700,000  peo- 
ple. The  Indian  population  is  about  8  percent,  or  60,000.  The  voters 
of  South  Dakota  approved  a  State  lottery  in  1988.  That  State  lot- 
tery has  since  been  expanded  into  a  video  lottery  network,  with  ap- 
proximately 7,000  devices  in  1,400  locations.  The  State  owns  and 
maintains  the  central  computer  to  which  all  of  the  device  terminals 
are  hooked.  Approximately  $400  million  will  be  wagered  in  the 
video  lottery  this  year.  South  Dakota  video  lottery  produces  about 
$150  million  in  net  profit.  The  state  receives  $50  million  or  36  per- 
cent, which  also  represents  10  percent  of  our  whole  State  general 
fund.  The  other  $100  million  is  split  between  approximately  1,400 
location,  120  vendors.  There  are  20  vendors  that  own  60  percent  of 
that  network.  We  have  been  very  concerned  with  that  in  the  legis- 
lature also.  Has  the  Committee  ever  heard  of  the  term  "excessive 
profits"? 

There  are  presently  no  video  lottery  compacts  in  place  in  South 
Dakota's  Indian  reservations.  Two  compacts  were  submitted,  but 
rejected  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  1988,  the  voters  of 
South  Dakota  also  approved  limited  family-style  casino  gaming  for 
historic  preservation  in  Deadwood,  South  Dakota.  That  meant  no 
individual  could  have  more  than  30  devices,  could  not  hold  more 
than  3  licenses  for  a  total  of  90  machines.  There  is  a  $5  bet  limit 
established  on  card  games.  Presently,  there  are  about  80  establish- 
ments in  Deadwood,  with  a  total  of  2,000  devices.  The  licensees 
must  be  South  Dakota  residents.  Deadwood  has  always  been  a 
town  of  about  2,000  people. 

This  year,  the  legislature  approved  expansion  of  limited  gaming 
for  Deadwood.  Under  this  legislation,  our  bet  limits  will  increase 
up  to  a  $100.  The  devices  go  up  to  120.  But,  there  was  also  a  provi- 
sion made  for  convention  centers.  Under  that,  they  are  going  to 
allow  320  devices,  which  I  will  talk  about  later. 

This  year,  over  $400  million  will  be  wagered  in  Deadwood.  This 
I  think  is  very  key.  Less  than  1  percent,  or  $3.25  million  will  go 
to  the  State  of  South  Dakota  on  the  action  of  those  2,000  devices. 
50  percent  of  that  $3  million  will  go  to  the  Gaming  Commission  to 
operate.  The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
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five  South  Dakota  Tribes  presently  engaged  in  gaming,  made  about 
$7  million  dollars  in  profit  during  the  same  period  on  250  devices. 
Deadwood's  year-round  average  daily  net  is  $50  per  machine, 
whereas,  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe's  is  $300.  Yankton  obviously  can  ac- 
commodate more  devices. 

All  of  the  Yankton  Sioux's  profits  were  used  to  fund  essential 
tribal  services.  An  alcohol  treatment  center  was  built.  A  $900,000 
program  fund  was  established  for  it.  A  juvenile  detention  facility 
was  built  and  that  program  funded.  A  BIA  office  complex  was  built. 
The  Yankton  Sioux  diversified  and  started  a  moccasin  factory, 
where  their  run-down  pork-packing  plant  was  once  located. 

The  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  have  also  been  engaged  in  gaming 
and  recently  built  a  $10  million  school,  K-12,  without  one  Federal 
or  one  State  dollar,  and  started  a  $2  million  plastic  bag  factory,  as 
part  of  their  diversification  efforts.  The  Sisseton's  average  daily 
drop  is  about  $250  per  machine.  They  obviously  could  use  more  de- 
vices. 

Each  Tribe  in  South  Dakota  is  currently  allowed  180  devices 
under  these  gaming  compacts,  regardless  of  size  or  location.  The 
180  is  equated  as  twice  the  number  of  devices  an  individual  can 
have  under  a  State  gaming  license.  If  a  Tribe's  devices  do  $75  a 
day  net,  that  Tribe  is  entitled  to  an  additional  70  devices,  for  a 
grand  total  of  250.  I  do  not  have  accurate  data  on  what  programs 
or  projects  the  other  Tribes  have  done.  I  do  know  that  all  the 
Tribes  that  are  currently  gaming  have  at  least  doubled  the  average 
daily  drops  than  Deadwood,  and  though  are  not  as  high  as  the  two 
I  mentioned,  they  are  employing  hundreds  of  tribal  members  at 
their  casinos  and  are  creating  economic  growth  where  it  was  once 
barren. 

The  very  point  of  my  testimony  that  I  would  like  to  assert  is  this: 
Almost  all  of  the  pressure  on  the  Congress  to  hurry  up  and  do 
something  about  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  is  not  being 
done  in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  public,  nor  for  the  citi- 
zens of  each  fifty  states.  Individuals  accustomed  to  excessive  profits 
through  exclusive  rights  to  gaming  are  those  for  whom  this  Act  is 
being  reexamined.  That  seems  to  be  perfectly  all  right,  because  In- 
dians always  have  been  the  weak  sister  in  this  system,  and  it  is 
easily  justifiable,  because  aren't  we  always  supposed  to  be  on  the 
bottom?  I  think  that  is  why  everybody  likes  Indians  so  much. 

My  State  Senate  District  contains  Shannon  County,  the  poor- 
est— Todd  County,  the  sixth  poorest  county  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  a  distinction  of  which  I  am  proud.  There  are  35  Senate 
Districts  in  South  Dakota.  Twenty  percent  of  my  State's  complete 
adult  AFDC  caseload  is  on  or  near  my  district,  and  probably  25 
percent  of  the  dependent  children.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  inflation 
is  chewing  up  our  small  State  budget,  just  like  everywhere  else. 
The  very  last  issue  the  legislature  dealt  with  this  year  in  the  very 
closing  minutes  was  how  in  the  world  were  we  going  to  tax  and 
fund  the  M&M  shortfall. 

I  have  always  been  concerned  about  this.  I  went  to  see  our  Gov- 
ernor last  year,  George  Mickelson.  Governor  Mickelson,  as  you  may 
well  know,  died  in  a  plane  crash  this  April.  I  am  very  saddened  by 
his  untimely  death.  I  know  he  would  not  mind  me  speaking  of  him 
in  his  absence  here  today  because  he  had  a  great  vision  for  South 
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Dakota.  One  of  his  great  life's  works  was  this  very  process.  Any- 
way, I  told  him — I  said,  Governor,  I  think  I  have  got  a  plan.  I  have 
talked  to  Mark's  Tribe,  and  to  Pine  Ridge.  We  were  fighting  at  the 
time.  We  were  in  litigation  and  impasse.  I  said,  I  have  got  a  great 
plan.  Each  Tribe  is  willing  to  sit  down  and  discuss  the  possibility 
of  us  entering  into  a  management  investment  agreement  with  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  We  can  avoid  the  trust  land  issue  by  plac- 
ing the  casinos  on  trust  lands  that  fit  jointly  into  an  overall  State/ 
tribal  tourism  strategy.  We  can  get  around  the  machine  numbers 
because  the  State  will  also  want  additional  devices  as  the  market 
demands.  All  of  the  civil,  jurisdictional  and  regulatory  issues  can 
be  settled  because  the  State  will  actually  be  in  there  managing. 

Well,  I  was  told  that  the  State  could  not  get  involved  because 
there  was  no  mechanism  to  fund  it.  The  Governor  was  also  against 
the  expansion  of  gaming  in  South  Dakota.  That  year  he  did  threat- 
en to  veto  legislation  raising  Deadwood  bet  limits.  Well,  anyway, 
the  session  ended. 

The  next  year  I  visited  with  tribal  leaders  some  more.  I  also 
talked  with  a  lot  of  non-Indians.  I  thought  I  was  getting  some  good 
support  for  that  plan.  Just  prior  to  the  1993  legislature,  the  Gov- 
ernor came  out  strong  in  the  press  in  support  of  what  would  be 
known  in  South  Dakota  as  the  Costner  bill.  This  bill  expanded 
gaming  for  Deadwood,  as  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  was  justified — 
building  a  larger  casino.  They  were  actually  making  a  $100  million 
investment  into  the  future  of  South  Dakota.  A  five-star,  world-class 
resort,  and  jobs. 

I  would  just  like  to  tell  you  about  this,  because  at  the  hearings 
I  did  not  really  oppose  the  bill  or  offer  any  amendment.  I  pleaded 
with  the  Governor  and  with  people — I  thought  that  there  were  al- 
ternatives. There  is  no  unemployment  in  Deadwood,  South  Dakota, 
and  there  is  no  housing.  Deadwood  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain. There  is  a  housing  shortage  in  both  Rapid  City,  which  is  40 
miles  south,  and  Spear  Fish,  which  is  next  to  it.  The  rent  is  very 
expensive  in  that  region.  If  we  Tribes  were  given  that  opportunity 
to  capitalize  similar  projects  on  the  Pine  Ridge,  40  miles  south  of 
Rapid,  we  would  be  placing  the  new  jobs  where  the  unemployment 
was  located.  With  smaller  projects  for  Eagle  Butte  and  Rosebud,  we 
could  reduce  the  State  Medicare  liability  by  about  at  least  20  per- 
cent. Indian  tourism,  along  with  our  Northern  Plains  art  could  be 
cultivated  into  a  tremendous  industry.  Race  relations  would  surely 
improve,  as  non-Indians  would  support  these  casinos  because  they 
would  be  benefactors  of  it,  and  working  hand-  in-hand  with  the  In- 
dian people. 

This  would  all  cost  nothing,  I  tried  to  plead  with  him.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  South  Dakotans,  I  projected,  could  receive  about  $150 
million  in  property  tax  relief  over  the  five-year  life  of  the  manage- 
ment contracts  that  we  had  been  talking  about.  We  could  become 
good  neighbors. 

Well,  anyway,  the  Governor  and  I,  we  kind  of  got  into  a  little  dis- 
pute about  that.  He  said  it  was  unconstitutional.  We  pointed  to  the 
Manshantucket  Pequots.  Needless  to  say,  the  thing  did  not  go 
through.  My  Tribe,  the  Rosebud,  as  well  as  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
and  the  Cheyenne  River,  are  located  within  a  250-mile  radius  of 
Deadwood.  We  are  in  the  same  market  area.  The  new  Deadwood 
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legislation  has  the  potential  to  add  another  thousand  devices  in 
that  area.  I  was  reluctant  to  support  the  Costner  bill  without  as- 
surances that  the  Tribes  would  benefit,  or  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compete  with  and  eventually  complement  Deadwood. 

In  this  process  Mark  is  going  to  talk  about,  South  Dakota  also 
chose  to  ignore  the  action  Congress  took  in  overturning  the  Duro 
Decision.  For  us,  having  closed  reservations,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud 
and  Cheyenne  River,  we  have  had  to  give  up  devices  in  order  to 
retain  civil  and  criminal  misdemeanor  jurisdiction  over  non-mem- 
ber Indians.  That  policy  is  based  on  a  formula  the  State  has.  The 
more  jurisdiction  a  Tribe  retains,  the  less  devices  it  receives.  Rose- 
bud recently  compacted  for  89  devices.  We  receive  an  additional  35 
if  we  get  the  daily  net.  This  constitutes  94  percent  of  what  one  in- 
dividual can  have  under  State  law.  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
was  not  really  a  jurisdiction  problem,  but  that  this  was  just  being 
brought  up  so  that  we  would  not  compact. 

Anyway,  Congressman  Richardson,  when  the  Costner  bill  finally 
came  up  in  the  Senate,  and  even  though  I  wanted  to  see  its  even- 
tual passage,  I  voted  against  it  the  first  two  times.  I  had  four  or 
five  people  with  me,  and  we  defeated  it.  Okay.  It  was  taken  to  the 
House.  It  was  introduced,  it  was  passed,  and  it  was  brought  back 
to  the  Senate.  An  hour  before  the  final  vote,  a  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  Governor's  office  by  some  of  the  Costner  lobbyists. 
The  Governor  was  in  DC  that  day  meeting  with  Hillary,  so  his 
chief  of  staff  and  attorney  accommodated  us.  They  are  also  the  peo- 
ple who  do  our  compact  negotiations.  In  my  company,  in  witness, 
were  a  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  lobbyist,  a  tourism  director  from  Pine 
Ridge,  and  our  Rosebud  casino  manager.  I  said  I  needed  some  as- 
surance that  we  would  not  be  held  to  all  of  the  little  nit-picky 
motel  room,  square  footage,  acreage  requirements  that  were  in  the 
Costner  bill.  I  mean,  it  was  plainly  special  interest  legislation.  You 
have  to  have  50  acres  within  the  city  limits,  et  cetera.  You  can 
probably  understand  why  I  was  so  cautious,  because  I  do  not  think 
those  Tribes  had  been  dealt  with  very  fairly  the  last  three  or  four 
years  over  this  gaming. 

We  were  told  we  would  receive  automatically,  in  the  pass- 
through  provisions  of  our  compact,  413  devices  initially,  and  that 
is  even  under  this  jurisdiction  formula  that  I  have  told  you  about, 
with  the  potential  for  another  35  for  a  total  of  438.  We  would  not 
be  held  to  square  footage  requirements  or  motel  room  require- 
ments. The  small  Tribes  would  receive  880,  plus  70,  for  a  total  of 
950  machines.  I  wanted  this  clarification  in  the  bill;  but  I  was 
told — and  I  was  pleaded  with — that  that  might  kill  the  bill  if  we 
put  all  of  that  stuff  in  there.  I  accepted  a  verbal  agreement  and  a 
handshake.  We  went  upstairs  in  Senate  chambers  and  the  bill 
passed.  Okay? 

Later,  our  tribal  attorney  wrote  to  the  Governor's  attorney,  who 
was  present  and  negotiates  our  compacts,  and  asked  for  a  written 
notice  of  just  how  the  legislation  affected  our  device  numbers.  The 
Governor's  attorney  told  us  it  would  take  a  couple  of  weeks  to  give 
us  a  response.  When  he  did  write  back,  we  have  a  letter  that  indi- 
cated the  Tribe  would  automatically  be  increased  to  149  and  that, 
if  we  wanted  anymore,  we  would  have  to  be  subject  to  the  square 
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footage  and  motel  room  requirements  of  the  Costner  bill,  which  re- 
quires us  to  put  in  two  motel  rooms  for  each  device. 

So,  I  guess,  you  know,  this  is  not  being  done  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public  or  State  citizens.  Our  people  are  going  to  have  to  stay 
on  welfare  for  now  and  stay  dependent.  South  Dakota  taxpayers 
are  going  to  have  to  be  taxed  more  to  keep  up  with  Federal  ADC 
mandates,  Medicare  and  medication  inflation.  We  are  going  to 
spend  $40  million  in  Federal  highway  funds  and  $10  million  in 
State  highway  funds  that  we  will  have  to  tax  and  spend  building 
a  four-lane  highway  into  a  mountain  into  Deadwood  over  the  next 
four  years  here.  Subsidized  housing  will  have  to  eventually  be  built 
for  the  new  workers  arriving  in  Deadwood,  Rapid  City  and  Spear- 
fish.  Commercial  gaming  jobs  in  Deadwood  pay  far  less  than  tribal 
gaming  jobs.  I  did  a  study,  and  they  pay  about  a  dollar  an  hour 
less  per  position. 

Commercial  gaming  employs  one  person  for  every  two  devices  in 
Deadwood.  Tribal  gaming  employs  over  one  person  per  device. 
There  are  no  corporate  or  personal  income  taxes  in  South  Dakota. 
Twenty-two  vendors  control  60  percent  of  the  whole  market.  There 
will  be  no  property  tax  relief  for  South  Dakotans. 

I  respectfully  ask  the  members  of  this  Committee  who  can  we 
Tribes  turn  to  or  trust  but  ourselves?  More  State  involvement  in 
this  Act  will  only  eventually  benefit  special  interests.  Who  is  look- 
ing out  for  our  interests  and  the  real  public  interest?  Who  has  to 
subsidize  commercial  gaming?  Finally,  just  how  many  types  and 
what  different  kinds  of  organized  crime  should  we  be  looking  for? 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  come  here  and  take 
up  so  much  of  your  time  today.  May  Tunkasila  be  with  you.  I 
would  entertain  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Valandra  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee, 

My  name  is  Paul  Valandra.  I  am  presently  a  State  Senator  from 
Rosebud,  South  Dakota.  My  District  is  made  up  of  the  major  areas 
of  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  Indian  Reservations.  I  am  employed 
with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  have  served  on  the  Tribal  Council. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be  here 
and  testify  before  you,  in  Green  Bay  today. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  some  of  my 
concerns  and  caution  the  Committee  and  Congress  about  moving  too 
fast  in  opening  up  and  making  amendments  to  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act.  I  think  time  needs  to  be  taken  to  examine  not  only 
the  present  concerns  of  the  States,  but  on  a  State  by  State  basis 
to  look  at  how  and  the  why  States  presently  interpret  and  implement 
the  Act  differently. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Committee  that  the  Act,  as  present  or  as 
amended,  can  be  used  as  tool  for  economic  sanction  by  a  State 
against  competing  Tribal  interests.  Even  when  given  just  the 
authority  of  Compacting  Approval.  Especially  when  a  state  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  gaming  revenue  itself  and  when  commercial 
special  interest's  have  substantial  influence  in  the  role  of  a 
state's  policy  making.  For  example,  take  South  Dakota,  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  and  I  will  suggest  to  you  how  economic  balance 
between  commercial ,  State  and  Tribal  gaming  interests  is  hard  to 
maintain  when  states  are  given  even  minimal  authority  to  regulate 
gaming  commerce  of  Indian  Tribes.  Please  allow  me  to  give  you  some 
background. 

South  Dakota  is  a  State  with  a  population  of  about  700,000,  with 
about  2/3's  (two  thirds)  of  that  population  in  the  eastern  half. 
The  State  has  an  Indian  population  of  about  60,000  or  eight  percent 
(8%).  The  voters  of  South  Dakota  approved  a  State  Lottery  in  1988. 
The  State  Lottery  has  since  been  expanded  into  a  Video  Lottery 
network  with  approximately  7,000  devices  in  1400  locations.  The 
State  owns  and  maintains  the  central  computer  to  which  all  of  the 
device  terminals  are  hooked  up  and  monitored.  Approximately 
$400,000,000  will  be  wagered  in  the  Video  Lottery  this  year.  The 
South  Dakota  Video  Lottery  currently  produces  approximately  $150 
million  in  net  profits  annually  with  the  state  receiving  $50 
million  or  36%  (which  represents  10%  of  the  State  General  Fund)  and 
the  other  $100  million  is  split  between-  the  approximate  1400 
locations  and  the  approximate  120  vendors  of  which  20  own  60%  of 
the  market.  Has  the  Committee  ever  heard  the  term  "Excessive 
Profits"?  There  are  presently  no  Video  Lottery  Compacts  in  place 
on  South  Dakota's  Indian  Reservations.  Two  Compacts  were  submitted 
but  rejected  by  the  Department  of  Interior. 

The  voters  of  South  Dakota  in  1988  also  approved  "Limited"  Family 
style  casino  gaming  for  historic  preservation  in  Deadwood,  South 
Dakota.   Limited  gaming  meant  no  license  could  have  .more  than  30 
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devices  and  no  individuals  could  hold  more  than  3  licenses  or  90 
devices.  There  was  a  five  dollar  bet  limit  established  on  card 
games.   Presently  there  are  about  80  establishments  in  Deadwood 
with  a  total  of  about  2,000  devices.  The  licensee's  must  be  South 
Dakota  residents.  Deadwood  is  a  town  of  about  2,000  residents. 

The  Legislature  this  year  approved  expansion  of  Limited  Gaming  for 
Deadwood.  Under  the  approved  legislation  the  Bet  Limits  will 
increase  to  $25  on  July  1,  1993,  $50  on  July  1,  1994  and  $100  on 
July  1,  1995.  The  maximum  number  of  Devices  an  individual  could 
own  Downtown  in  the  "Historic"  district  was  increased  by  30 
devices,  from  90  to  120.  Also  there  were  provisions  made  for 
Convention  Centers.  To  qualify  for  the  initial  180  devices  an 
individual  must  be  located  on  50  acres  inside  City  Limits,  have  at 
least  50  Motel  rooms,  and  seating  for  500.  320  Devices  maximum 
shall  be  allowed  provided  there  are  two  Motel  rooms  per  device.  As 
with  the  original  Deadwood  legislation  there  are  numerous  square 
footage  requirements  on  floor  space  and  Motel  rooms.  There  are  two 
sites  that  meet  the  acreage  requirements  that  were  annexed  into 
Deadwood  just  prior  to  the  original  enacting  legislation.  The 
expansion  legislation  has  been  referred  to  the  voters  and  a  special 
election  will  take  place  on  September  14,  1993. 

This  year  over  $400,000,000  (Four  hundred  million)  will  be  wagered 
in  Deadwood.  Less  than  1%  or  3.25  million  will  go  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  on  the  action  of  those  2,000  slots/devices.  Fifty  (50) 
percent  of  this  gross  revenue  tax  will  go  to  the  operation  of  the 
State  Gaming  Commission.  The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe,  one  of  the  five 
South  Dakota  Tribes  presently  engaged  in  gaming,  made  about  seven 
million  in  profit  during  the  same  period  on  250  devices. 
Deadwood's  year  round  average  daily  net  drop  is  $50  per  machine 
whereas  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe's  is  $300.  Yankton,  obviously  can 
accommodate  more  devices.  All  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  profits  were 
used  to  fund  essential  Tribal  services.  An  Alcohol  Treatment 
Center  was  built  and  it's  program  funded.  A  Juvenile  Detention' 
Facility  was  built  and  it's  program  funded.  A  BIA  Office  complex 
was  built.  And  the  Yankton  Sioux  diversified  and  started  up  a 
moccasin  factory  where  their  pork  packing  plant  was  once  located. 

The  Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  have  also  been  engaged  in  gaming  and 
recently  built  a  ten  million  dollar  school  without  one  federal  or 
state  dollar  and  started  a  two  million  dollar  plastic  bag  factory 
as  part  of  their  diversification  efforts.  Sisseton's  average  daily 
drop  is  about  $250.  They,  obviously  could  use  more  devices. 

Each  Tribe  in  South  Dakota  is  currently  allowed  180  devices  under 
the  Gaming  Compacts,  regardless  of  size  or  location.  The  180  is 
equated  as  twice  the  number  of  devices  an  individual  can  have  under 
a  State  Gaming  license.  If  a  Tribe's  devices  run  an  average  daily 
net  of  $75  then  that  Tribe  is  entitled  to  an  additional  70  devices 
for  a  grand  total  of  250.  What  the  market  will  bear  dictates 
Deadwood's  machine  numbers. 
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I  do  not  have  accurate  data  on  the  other  three  gaming  Tribes  due  to 
time  constraint  of  putting  together  this  testimony.  But  I  do  know 
all  of  the  Tribes  that  are  currently  gaming  have  at  least  double 
the  average  daily  drops  than  Deadwood  and  though  are  not  as  high  as 
the  two  I  mentioned  earlier,  they  are  employing  hundreds  of  Tribal 
members  at  their  Casinos  and  are  creating  economic  growth  where  it 
was  once  barren. 

The  very  point  of  my  testimony  that  I  would  like  to  assert  is  this. 
Almost  all  of  the  pressure  on  this  Congress  to  hurry  up  and  do 
something  about  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  is  not  being  done 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  American  public.  Nor  in  the  citizens  of 
each  of  the  50  State's  public  interest.  Individuals  accustomed  to 
excessive  profits  through  exclusive  rights  to  gaming  are  those  for 
whom  this  Act  is  being  re-examined.  And  that  seems  to  be  perfectly 
alright  because  Indians  have  always  been  the  weak  sister  in  this 
system.  And  it's  easily  justifiable  because  aren't  they  always 
supposed  to  be  on  bottom?  That's  why  everybody  likes  Indians  so 
much. 

My  State  Senate  District  contains  Shannon  County,  the  poorest  and 
Todd  County,  the  sixth  poorest  county  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  a  distinction  of  which  I  am  proud.  (Show  Map)  There  are  35 
State  Senate  districts  in  South  Dakota.  Twenty  percent  (20%)  of  my 
State's  adult  AFDC  caseload  is  on  or  near  my  District  and  probably 
25%  of  the  dependent  children.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  inflation  is 
chewing  up  our  small  state  budget  just  like  everywhere  else.  The 
very  last  issue  the  legislature  dealt  with  this  year  in  the  closing 
minutes  was  how  in  the  world  were  we  going  to  tax  and  fund  the  M  & 
M  shortfall  . 

Well,  I  went  to  our  Governor  George  S.  Mickelson  last  year  during 
the  1992  Legislative  Session.  Governor  Mickelson,  as  you  may  well 
know,  died  in  a  plane  crash  this  April  and  I  am  very  saddened  by 
his  untimely  death.  I  know  he  would  not  mind  me  speaking  of  him  inr 
his  absence  because  he  had  a  great  vision  for  South  Dakota  and  one 
of  his  great  life  works  was  this  very  process.  I  said  Governor,  I 
think  I  might  have  a  great  plan.  I  have  talked  to  the  three 
largest  Tribes  in  this  State,  two  with  whom  you  are  in  litigation 
and  the  other  impasse  over  gaming  compacts.  Each  is  willing  to  sit 
down  and  discuss  the  possibility  of  entering  into  a 
Management/ Investment  Agreement  with  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  We 
can  avoid  the  Trust  land  issue's  by  placing  them  on  Trust  Lands 
that  fit  jointly  into  an  overall  State/Tribal  Tourism  strategy.  We 
can  get  around  the  machine  numbers  issue  because  the  State  will- 
also  want  additional  devices  as  the  market  demands.  And  all  of  the 
Civil  jurisdiction  and  Regulatory  issues  can  be  settled  because  the 
State  will  be  managing  the  Casino's.  Well,  I  was  told  that  the 
State  could  not  be  involved  because  there  was  no  mechanism  to  avail 
funding.  And  the  Governor  was  against  the  expansion  of  gaming  as 
his  threat  to  veto  Legislation  raising  Deadwood  Bet  Limits  stopped 
progress  of  that  legislation  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate.  So 
late  in  that  92"  Session  I  supported  a  bi-partisan  measure  that 
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broadened  the  scope  of  the  State's  Venture  Capital  fund. 

In  the  next  year  I  visited  extensively  with  Tribal  leaders  in  South 
Dakota  and  developed  some  more  good  support  for  my  plan.  I  visited 
with  non-Indians  and  gained  support  and  I  got  some  good 
constructive  advice  from  both  groups.  If  the  State  should  not  be 
involved  directly  in  building  casinos  then  there  were  many 
different  options  available.  Bring  in  Private  Sector  involvement 
under  a  State  loan  guarantee,  Capital  venture  fund  involvement, 
etc . 

Just  prior  to  the  1993  Legislature,  the  Governor  came  out  strong 
in  the  press  in  support  of  what  would  become  known  in  South  Dakota 
as  the  "Costner  Bill".  This  Bill  expanded  gaming  for  Deadwood  as 
I  mentioned  earlier  in  my  Testimony.  The  Governor  supported  this 
project  because  Kevin  Costner  and  his  brother  Dan  were  not 
building  another  larger  Casino.  They  were  actually  making  a  100 
million  dollar  investment  into  the  future  of  South  Dakota  for 
destination  tourism.  A  Five  Star,  World  Class  Resort  and  700  jobs. 

At  the  hearings  I  did  not  really  oppose  the  Bill  or  offer 
amendment.  My  testimony  was  that  we  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at 
the  bigger  picture.  There  is  no  unemployment  in  Deadwood  and  there 
is  no  housing.  Deadwood  is  built  on  the  sides  of  a  mountain. 
There  is  a  housing  shortage  in  both  Rapid  City,  which  is  40  miles 
south  and  Spearfish  and  the  rent  is  expensive  in  that  region.  If 
Tribes  were  given  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  similar  projects  on 
the  Pine  Ridge,  40  miles  south  of  Rapid  City  we  would  be  placing 
the  new  jobs  where  the  unemployment  was  located.  With  smaller 
projects  for  Eagle  Butte  and  the  Rosebud,  we  could  reduce  the  State 
Medicare  liability  by  at  least  twenty  percent  (20%).  Indian  Tourism 
along  with  our  Northern  Plains  art  could  be  cultivated  into  a 
tremendous  industry.  Race  relations  would  surely  improve  as  non- 
Indians  would  support  these  Casinos  because  they  would  be 
benefactors  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  Indian  people.  And  all 
of  these  side  benefits  would  cost  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  a  fact, 
South  Dakotan's,  I  projected,  could  receive  about  $150  million  in 
property  tax  relief  over  the  five  year  life  of  the  Management 
Agreements.  We  could  become  good  neighbors. 

Parts  of  that  concept  hit  the  press.  The  Governor  responded  to 
questions  by  reporters  that  he  thought  the  concept  might  be  in 
violation  of  the  State  constitution.  The  Governor  also  said  that 
he  thought  the  concept  would  be  illegal  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  -the-  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act.  In  ■ a  following 
article  I  responded  that  the  Manshantucket  Pequots  and  the  State  of 
Connecticut  had  signed  a  similar  type  of  agreement  that  was 
approved  by  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  for  twenty  five 
percent  of  slot  action.  Wei  1.  needless  to  say  my  proposal  did  not 
get  very  far. 

My  Tribe,  the  Rosebud  Sioux,  as  well  as  the  Oglala  Sioux  and  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribes  are  located  within  a  two  hundred  fifty 
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(250)  mile  radius  of  Deadwood.  We  are  in  the  same  market  area.  The 
new  Deadwood  legislation  has  the  potential  to  add  another  1,000 
devices  in  Deadwood.  I  was  reluctant  to  support  the  Costner. Bill 
without  assurances  that  the  Tribes  would  benefit  or  at  least  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  with  and  eventually  complement  Deadwood. 

South  Dakota  has  also  chosen  to  completely  ignore  the  action 
Congress  recently  took  in  over  turning  the  DURO  v.  REINA  decision. 
For  having  closed  Reservations,  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud,  and  Cheyenne 
River  have  to  give  up  devices  in  order  to  retain  civil  and  criminal 
misdemeanor  jurisdiction  over  non-member  Indians.  It's  based  upon 
a  jurisdiction  formula  the  State  has.  The  more  jurisdiction  a 
tribe  retains,  the  less  devices  it  receives.  Rosebud  compacted 
recently  for  89  devices.  We  receive  an  additional  35  devices  if 
the  net  daily  drop  is  there.  This  constitutes  ninety  four  percent 
(94%)  of  what  an  individual  can  have  under  state  law.  I've  always 
felt  this  policy  was  just  to  antagonize  Tribes  over  jurisdiction  so 
they  would  not  Compact. 

When  the  Costner  Bill  came  up  in  the  Senate  and  even  though  I 
wanted  to  see  its  eventual  passage,  I  voted  against  it  the  first 
two  times.  It  was  defeated  both  times.  It  was  then  taken  and 
introduced  on  the  House  side  where  it  passed  and  then  came  back  to 
the  Senate.  I  had  three  sure  votes  and  two  maybe  votes  helping  me 
and  Indian  gaming.  An  hour  before  the  final  vote,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  at  the  Governor's  Office  by  the  Costner  Lobbyist's.  The 
Governor  was  in  Washington,  D.C.  so  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  Attorney 
addressed  my  concerns  in  -order  to  get  my  support.  In  my  company  and 
witness  were  the  Yankton  Sioux  Lobbyist,  the  Tourism  Director  from 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Rosebud  Manager/ Investor .  I  said  I  needed 
assurance  that  we  would  not  be  held  to  the  Motel  room  requirements, 
nor  confined  to  just  one  location  under  the  Costner  Bill.  You  can 
probably  understand  by  now  why  I  am  so  cautious.  We  were  told  we 
would  receive  automatically  in  the  pass  through  provision  of  our 
Compact  413  devices  initially  with  potential  for  an  additional  35 
devices  for  a  total  of  438  devices.  The  Tribes  would  not  be  held 
to  square  footage  or  Motel  room  requirements.  The  small  Tribes 
would  receive  twice  what  an  individual  could  (440  x  2)  880  plus  70 
additional  for  a  total  of  950.  I  wanted  this  clarification  in  the 
Bill,  but  I  was  pleaded  with  by  a  bill  sponsor  that  such  an 
amendment  might  kill  the  Bill.  I  accepted  a  verbal  agreement  with 
a  handshake.  I  went  upstairs  to  the  Senate  chamber.  The  Bill 
passed.  Later,  our  Tribal  Attorney  wrote  to  the  Governor's 
Attorney  (Who  also  negotiates  the  Compacts)  and  asked  for  written 
notice  of  how  the  Costner  legislation  affected  our  device  numbers. 
He  was  told  it  would  take  a  couple  of  weeks  to  get  back  a  response. 
When  the  Governor's  attorney  wrote  back  he  indicated  the  Tribe 
would  automatically  increase  to  149  devices.  In  order  to  receive 
more  the  Tribe  would  be  subject  to  the  square  footage  and  Motel 
oom  requirements  of  the  Costner  Bill. 

My  people  will  have  to  stay  on  welfare  for  now  and  stay  dependent. 
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inflation.  Forty  million  dollars  in  Federal  Highway  funds  and  ten 
million  in  State  highway  funds  will  be  taxed  and  spent  building  a 
four  lane  highway  through  the  mountain  into  Deadwood  over  the  next 
four  years.  Subsidized  housing  will  have  to  eventually  be  built  for 
the  new  workers  arriving  in  Deadwood,  Rapid  City  and  Spearfish. 
Commercial  Gaming  jobs  in  Deadwood  pay  far  less  than  Tribal  gaming 
jobs.  Commercial  gaming  employs  1  person  per  every  2  devices. 
Tribal  gaming  employs  over  one  person  per  device..  There  are  no 
Corporate  or  Personal  income  taxes  in  South  Dakota.  Excessive 
Profits.  22  Vendors  control  60%  of  the  market.  There  will  be  no 
property  tax  relief.  I  respectfully  ask  the  members  of  this 
committee  who  can  we  Tribes  turn  to  or  trust  but  ourselves?  More 
State  involvement  in  this  Act  will  only  eventually  benefit  special 
interests.  Who  is  looking  out  for  our  interest  or  the  real  Public 
Interest?  Who  has  to  subsidize  Commercial  gaming?  And  finally, 
just  how  many  types  and  what  different  kinds  of  organized  crime 
should  we  be  looking  out  for? 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  take  up  so  much  of  you  time 
here  today.  May  Tunkasila  be  with  you.  I  would  entertain  any 
questions  you  members  of  the  committee  might  have. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Senator.  Before  I  recognize  Louise 
King,  let  me  also  mention  a  colleague  of  yours  that  is  in  the  audi- 
ence, and,  at  least  most  importantly  for  me,  is  a  State  senator  in 
my  State  of  New  Mexico,  James  Roger  Estevanito  Madelina.  I  want 
to  recognize  him. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Louise  King,  the  manager  of  the  Oneida 
Bingo  and  Casino. 

STATEMENT  OF  LOUISE  KING 

Ms.  King.  It  is  an  honor  and  pleasure  to  speak  before  you  today, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Chairman.  I  welcome  you  to  the  Oneida  Nation. 
Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Louise  King.  I  am  the  gaming  man- 
ager for  the  Oneida  Bingo  and  Casino,  which  is  a  division  of  the 
Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin. 

As  a  lifetime  resident  of  this  community,  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  benefit  from  the  successes  of  the  Oneida  Tribe.  Upon 
graduating  from  high  school,  I  began  working  for  a  federally  fund- 
ed program,  which  was  CETA,  the  Community  Education  Training 
Act,  administered  by  the  Oneida  Tribe.  The  CETA  program  as- 
sisted tribal  members  in  obtaining  gainful  employment. 

I  presently  have  been  working  in  the  Oneida  Tribe's  gaming  op- 
erations for  the  past  11  years.  Over  this  time,  the  operations  have 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Always  at  the  forefront  has  been  the 
need  to  maintain  a  high-level  of  integrity  to  the  operation.  The 
Oneida  Tribe  takes  great  pride  in  being  able  to  present  an  oper- 
ation that  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of  many  different  agencies. 

All  of  the  slot  machines  are  on  a  computer  network  which  is 
monitored  7  days  a  week,  24  hours  a  day.  Through  this  system,  we 
know  whenever  a  jackpot  is  filled,  whenever  a  door  on  a  slot  ma- 
chine is  opened  and  whenever  a  malfunction  occurs  on  the  ma- 
chine. Authorized  access  is  maintained  through  the  issuance  of  a 
magnetic-striped  card.  Through  a  code  on  this  stripe,  we  know  the 
name  of  the  person  entering  the  machine,  when  they  then  can  be 
cross-referenced  with  logs  maintained  to  document  the  reason  for 
entry. 

At  the  time  the  drop  is  done,  meter  readings  are  generated  by 
the  computer  system,  which  identifies  the  amount  of  the  drop.  The 
coin  is  then  taken  to  the  hard  count  room  where  it  is  weighed  and 
physically  counted.  The  end  result  is  a  three-way  process  of  verify- 
ing the  daily  drop.  This  entire  system  is  the  process  used  to  deter- 
mine the  whole  percentage  which  must  be  at  minimum  levels  de- 
fined under  the  compact. 

The  checks  and  balances  maintained  in  this  area  is  standard  for 
all  areas  of  the  operation.  Whenever  a  cash  transaction  takes  place, 
at  least  three  signatures  are  being  obtained  and  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent departments  are  being  involved. 

This  operation  is  subject  to  an  annual  financial  audit,  per  the 
Oneida  Tribe's  requirements.  This  has  been  done  by  Wipfli,  Ullrich, 
Burtelson,  a  local  auditing  firm,  which  is  done  annually.  Presently, 
auditors  from  Arthur  Anderson  and  Company  are  in-house  per- 
forming a  security  audit.  Under  the  compact,  this  type  of  audit 
must  be  performed  at  least  every  2  years. 

The  State  has  sent  inspectors  in  to  review  the  operation.  The 
Oneida  Tribe  also  employs  two  internal  auditors  that  continually 
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monitor  the  operation  and,  in  addition,  has  a  staff  auditor  for  the 
daily  operational  oversight.  In  addition  to  that,  we  do  work  with  a 
consultant  that  helps  us  with  our  internal  controls,  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  in  compliance  with  the  State  compact. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  real  redundant.  I  know  Mr.  John  McCarthy, 
from  Minnesota  Indian  Gaming  Association,  had  gone  over  the 
process  of  what  happens  to  a  quarter  when  played  on  a  machine. 
I  will  just  give  a  brief  summary.  It  was  basically  the  same  process 
that  he  went  through. 

The  customer  inserts  the  coin.  There  are  three  possible  avenues: 
A,  the  coin  return  in  a  tray.  If  a  coin  is  inserted  and  it  returns  in 
a  tray,  the  customer  can  re-insert  the  quarter  or  put  it  in  their 
pocket.  If  they  have  a  problem  that  persists,  a  slot  technician  is 
called  and  either  it  is  a  bad  coin  or  else  a  machine  malfunction. 

Another  possible  avenue  is,  once  the  customer  inserts  the  coin, 
it  could  go  to  the  hopper.  The  coin  goes  to  the  hopper,  a  reservoir 
of  coins  is  made  available  to  accommodate  payouts  to  the  customer 
when  the  slot  machine  lines  up  a  pay  combination. 

The  third  possible  avenue  when  a  customer  inserts  a  coin  is  the 
drop.  If  the  coin  goes  to  the  drop,  this  means  that  the  hopper  is 
at  an  optimum  level  for  receiving  coin,  therefore,  a  diverter  is  actu- 
ated and  the  coin  is  diverted  to  the  drop. 

There  is  the  process  that  Mr.  John  McCarthy  listed  out,  and  I 
will  just  briefly  go  over  that.  The  coin  is  picked  up  from  the  drop 
by  the  drop  team  at  a  designated  time.  Second,  the  coin  is  taken 
to  the  hard  count  room  where  it  is  weighed  by  denomination  and 
individual  machine.  The  third  step  is  the  coin  is  scaled;  fourth, 
wrapped  and  physically  counted;  fifth,  the  physical  count  will  equal 
the  scale  count;  sixth  step,  is  receipted  to  the  vault  as  gross  gaming 
receipts;  seventh,  it  is  redistributed  to  outlets  for  resale;  and  the 
eighth  step  is  coin  is  converted  to  cash  at  the  time  that  the  cus- 
tomer buys  coin  to  play.  The  currency  is  used  to  purchase  coin  from 
the  vault. 

The  accumulation  of  currency  in  the  vault  would  represent  the 
amount  of  gross  gaming  receipts  from  the  slot  department.  This 
would  be  deposited  in  the  bank. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  additional  announcement — that  I 
am  proud  to  say  that,  in  our  operation,  all  of  the  middle-  and 
upper-management  positions  are  all  presently  being  held,  and  they 
always  have  been  by  enrolled  tribal  members.  I  encourage  all  of  the 
Tribes  that  are  entering  into  any  type  of  gaming  compacts  or  gam- 
ing activities  that  they  have  the  ability  to  be  educated  and  trained 
just  such  as  the  Oneida  Tribe  has.  I  would  just  like  to  share  that 
I  feel  that  we  are  very  proud  of  having  that  position.  We  do  not 
enter  into  any  management  agreements. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ms.  King  follows:] 
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JUNE  27,  1993 


GOOD  AFTERNOON!   I  AM  LOUISE  KING,  GAMING  MANAGER  FOR  ONEIDA 
BINGO  AND  CASINO,  A  DIVISION  OF  THE  ONEIDA  TRIBE  OF  INDIANS  OF 
WISCONSIN. 

AS  A  LIFETIME  RESIDENT  OF  THIS  COMMUNITY,  I  HAVE  BEEN  FORTUNATE 
ENOUGH  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  ONEIDA  TRIBE. 
UPON  GRADUATION  FROM  HIGH  SCHOOL,  I  BEGAN  WORKING  FOR   A  FEDERALLY 
FUNDED  PROGRAM  ...  C.E.T.A.  (COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  TRAINING  ACT) 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  ONEIDA  TRIBE.  THE  CETA  PROGRAM  ASSISTED  TRIBAL 
MEMBERS  IN  OBTAINING  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT. 

I  PRESENTLY  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  IN  THE  ONEIDA  TRIBES  GAMING 
OPERATIONS  FOR  THE  PAST  ELEVEN  YEARS,  OVER  THIS  TIME,  THE  OPERATION 
HAS  GROWN  BY  LEAPS  AND  BOUNDS,  ALWAYS  AT  THE  FOREFRONT,  HAS  BEEN 
THE  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  A  HIGH  LEVEL  OF  INTEGRITY  TO  THE  OPERATION. 
THE  ONEIDA  TRIBE  TAKES  GREAT  PRIDE  IN  BEING  ABLE  TO  PRESENT  AN 
OPERATION  THAT  CAN  STAND  THE  SCRUTINY  OF  MANY  DIFFERENT  AGENCIES 

ALL  OF  THE  SLOT  MACHINES  ARE  ON  A  COMPUTER  NETWORK  WHICH  IS 
MONITORED  SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK,'  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  A  DAY.  THROUGH  THIS 
SYSTEM,  WE  KNOW  WHENEVER  A  JACKPOT  IS  FILLED,  WHENEVER  A  DOOR  ON  A 
SLOT  MACHINE  IS  OPENED,  AND  WHENEVER  A  MALFUNCTION  OCCURS  ON  THE 
MACHINE. 

AUTHORIZED  ACCESS  IS  MAINTAINED  THROUGH  THE  ISSUANCE  OF  MAGNETIC 
STRIPED  CARDS,  THROUGH  A  CODE  ON  THIS  STRIPE,  WE  KNOW  THE  NAME  OF 
THE  PERSON  ENTERING  THE  MACHINE,  WHICH  THEN  CAN  BE  CROSS-REFERENCED 
WITH  LOGS  MAINTAINED,  TO  DOCUMENT  THE  REASON  FOR  ENTRY. 

AT  THE  TIME  THE  DROP  IS  DONE,  METER  READINGS  ARE  GENERATED,  BY  THE 
COMPUTER  SYSTEM,  WHICH  IDENTIFIES  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  DROP,  THE  COIN 
IS  THEN  TAKEN  TO  THE  HARD  COUNT  ROOM  WHERE  IT  IS  WEIGHED  AND 
PHYSICALLY  COUNTED. 

THE  END  RESULT,  IS  A  THREE  WAY  PROCESS  OF  VERIFYING  THE  DAILY  DROP. 
THIS  ENTIRE  SYSTEM  IS  THE  PROCESS  USED  TO  DETERMINE  THE  HOLD 
PERCENTAGE,  WHICH  MUST  BE  AT  MINIMUM  LEVELS  DEFINED  UNDER  THE 
COMPACT . 

THE  CHECKS  AND  BALANCES  MAINTAINED  IN  THIS  AREA  IS  STANDARD  FOR  ALL 
AREAS  OF  THE  OPERATION,  WHENEVER  A  CASH  TRANSACTION  TAKES  PLACE  AT 
LEAST  THREE  SIGNATURES  ARE  BEING  OBTAINED  AND  AT  LEAST  TWO 
DIFFERENT  DEPARTMENTS  ARE  INVOLVED. 
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THIS  OPERATION  IS  SUBJECT  TO  AN  ANNUAL  FINANCIAL  AUDIT  PER  THE 
ONEIDA  TRIBES  REQUIREMENTS.  THIS  HAS  BEEN  DONE  BY  WIPFLI,  ULLRICH, 
BERTELSON,  A  LOCAL  AUDITING  FIRM. 

PRESENTLY,  AUDITORS  FROM  ARTHUR  ANDERSON  AND  COMPANY  ARE  IN  HOUSE 
PERFORMING  A  SECURITY  AUDIT.  UNDER  THE  COMPACT  THIS  TYPE  OF  AUDIT, 
MUST  BE  PERFORMED  A  LEAST  EVERY  TWO  YEARS. 

THE  STATE  HAS  SENT  INSPECTORS  IN  TO  REVEIW  THE  OEPRATION.  THE 
ONEIDA  TRIBE  ALSO  EMPLOYES  TWO  INTERNAL  AUDITORS  THAT  CONTINUALLY 
MONITOR  THE  OPERATION,  IN  ADDITION  GAMING  HAS  A  STAFF  AUDITOR  FOR 
THE  DAILY  OPERATIONAL  OVERSIGHT. 
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WHAT  HAPPENS    TO  A   QUARTER,    WHEN   PLAYED  ON  A    MACHINE? 

INSERT   COIN     (THREE   POSSIBLE  AVENUES) 

A.  COIN  RETURN  IN  TRAY 

B.  HOPPER 

C.  DROP 

A)  IF  COIN  IS   INSERTED  AND  IT  RETURNS   IN  THE  COIN  TRAY,   CUSTOMER  CAN 
RE-INSERT  QUARTER  OR   PUT   IT   IN  THEIR   POCKET. 

1.      IF  PROBLEM   PERSISTS,   A   SLOT   TECHNICIAN   IS   CALLED. 
EITHER   A   BAD   COIN,   OR   A   MACHINE   MALFUNCTION. 

B)  IF  COIN  GOES  TO  THE  HOPPER,  A  RESERVOIR  OF  COINS  IS  MADE  AVAILABLE 
TO    ACCOMMODATE    PAYOUTS    TO    THE   CUSTOMER     WHEN    THE    SLOT    MACHINE 

LINES 

UP  A  PAY  COMBINATION. 

C)  IF  COIN  GOES  TO  DROP;  THIS  MEANS  THE  HOPPER  IS  AT  AN  OPTIMUM  LEVEL 
FOR  RECEIVING  COIN,  THEREFORE  A  DIVERTER  IS  ACTUATED,  AND  THE  COIN 
IS  DIVERTED  TO  THE  DROP. 

1.  COIN   IS   PICKED    UP   FROM   THE   DROP   BY   THE  DROP  TEAM  AT  A 
DESIGNATED  TIME. 

2.  COIN  IS   TAKEN  TO  THE  HARD  COUNT  ROOM   WHERE  IT 

IS   WEIGHED  BY  DENOMINATION  AND  INDIVIDUAL   MACHINE. 

3.  COIN  IS   SCALED. 

4.  WRAPPED  AND  PHYSICALLY  COUNTED. 

5.  PHYSICAL  COUNT   WILL   EQUAL   THE  SCALE  COUNT. 

6.  RECEIPTED  TO  VAULT  AS  GROSS  GAMING  RECEIPTS. 

7.  REDISTRIBUTED  TO  OUTLETS  FOR  RESALE. 

8.  COIN  IS  CONVERTED  TO  CASH  AT  THE  TIME  THE  CUSTOMER 
BUYS  COIN  TO  PLAY.     THE  CURRENCY  IS   USED  TO  PURCHASE 
COIN  FROM  THE   VAULT. 

THE  ACCUMULATION  OF  CURRENCY  IN  THE  VAULT  WOULD  REPRESENT  THE 
AMOUNT  OF  GROSS  GAMING  RECEIPTS  FROM  THE  SLOT  DEPARTMENT.  THIS 
WOULD  BE  DEPOSITED  TO  THE  BANK. 
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SLOT  FILL  AND  PAYOUT  SHEET: 

A  list  of  the  slot  fills  and. slot  payouts. 

SOFT  COUNT: 

The  count  of  the  contents  in  a  drop  bucket. 

VAULT: 

A  secure  area  within  the  casino  where  currency,  coins,  and  chips 
are  stored. 
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GLOSSARY 

The  following  is  a  list  of  terms  and  a  brief  definition  of  each, 
used  in  the  Casino  industry.   These  terms  may  differ  among  casinos. 

CASINO  CAGE: 

A  secure  work  area  within  the  casino  for  cashiers  and  a  storage 
area  for  the  casino. 

CHANGE  PERSON: 

A  person  who  has  an  imprest  fund  of  coins  and  currency  for  making 
change  for  slot  customers. 

COIN  OPERATED  GAMING  DEVICE: 

Any  of  a  variety  of  mechanical  or  electronic  apparatus  used  in 
connection  with  gaming.  Includes  slot  machines  and  electronic 
video  games  such  as  poker,  or  blackjack. 

DROP: 


The  total  amount  of  money  removed  from  the  drop  bucket. 
DROP  BUCKET: 

A  container  located  beneath  a  coin-operated  gaming  device  for  the 
purpose  of  cash. 

FILL: 


A  transaction  whereby  a  supply  of  coins  or  tokens  is  transferred 
from  a  bankroll  to  a  coin  operated  gaming  device. 

FILL  SLIP: 

A  document  evidencing  a  fill. 

HOLD: 

The  net  win  from  gaming  activities,  which  is  the  difference  between 
gaming  wins  and  losses  before  deducting  costs  and  expenses. 

HARD  COONT: 

The  count  of  the  contents  in  a  drop  bucket. 

HOPPER: 

A  container  the  coins  or  tokens  used  to  make  payouts  in  a  coin 
operated  gaming  device. 
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HOPPER  FILL  SLIPS: 

A  document  used  to  record  the  monetary  value  of  coins  or  tokens  put 
into  a  hopper. 

JACKPOT  PAYOUT: 

The  portion  of  a  jackpot  paid  by  slot  personnel.  The  amount  is 
usually  determined  as  the  difference  between  the  total  posted 
jackpot  amount  and  the  coins  paid  out  by  the  machine.  May  also  be 
the  total  amount  of  the  jackpot. 

JACKPOT  PAYODT  SLIP: 

A  form  on  which  the  portion  of  a  jackpot  paid  by  slot  personnel  is 
recorded . 

LOAD: 

Coins  or  tokens  put  into  a  hopper. 

MACHINE  PAYOOT: 

The  number  of  coins  paid  out  to  the  customer  by  a  coin  operated 
gaming  device  as  the  result  of  a  winning  combination. 

METER : 


A  mechanical  apparatus  in  a  coin-operated  gaming  device.  May 
record  the  number  of  coins  wagered,  the  number  of  coins  dropped, 
the  number  of  times  the  handle  was  pulled,  or  the  number  of  coins 
paid  out  to  winning  players. 

METER  READING  SUMMARY: 

A  report  reflecting  the  meter  reading  on  coin  operated  gaming 
devices.  The  number  is  recorded  when  the  drop  bucket  is  removed 
from  the  cabinet. 

ON-LINE  SYSTEM: 

A  method  of  tracking  activity  of  slot  machines  by  the  use  of  a 
computer. 

PROGRESSIVE  SLOT  MACHINE: 

A  slot  machine,  with  a  payoff  indicator,  in  which  the  payoff 
increases  as  it  is  played. 

SLOT  FILL: 

The  coins  placed  in  a  hopper. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Mr.  Steve  Schneider,  the  controller  for  the 
Casino  Morongo,  the  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  in  Ban- 
ning, California.  Mr.  Schneider,  welcome.  We  appreciate  your  pa- 
tience. You  have  travelled  a  long  way  to  appear  today. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  SCHNEIDER 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Guccione  and  Mr. 
McCarthy,  I  would  like  to  describe  our  security  by  tracing  the  reve- 
nue process  at  Casino  Morongo,  beginning  with  the  card  room  and 
concluding  with  the  bingo  operation. 

In  the  Casino  Morongo  card  room,  customers  can  either  buy 
chips  at  the  cashier's  cage  or  at  the  table  itself.  Since  California 
does  not  allow  Class  III  Gaming,  the  casino  earns  its  revenue 
through  a  collection  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  hand.  The  col- 
lection is  made  by  the  dealer  who  drops  the  chips  into  the  drop  box. 
Cash  is  never  used  for  the  collection.  For  certain  games,  a  drop  is 
also  made  for  a  jackpot  fund.  These  drop  boxes  are  designed  such 
that  once  chips  are  dropped  in,  there  is  no  way  of  getting  them  out 
without  removing  the  box  from  the  table  and  using  a  special  key 
to  open  it. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  boxes  to  be  collected,  two  security  guards 
and  the  card  room  shift  manager  on  duty  then  remove  the  des- 
ignated boxes  from  the  tables,  replacing  them  with  empty  boxes  ob- 
tained from  the  count  room.  The  drop  slot  latches  automatically 
lock  as  the  boxes  are  removed  from  the  table. 

The  drop  boxes  are  then  placed  in  the  count  room  and  waits  for 
the  count  team  to  enter.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  count  team,  which 
consists  of  one  cage  cashier,  one  or  two  tribal  observers,  and  one 
security  guard  enter  the  count  room  and  begin  the  count  proce- 
dures. The  count  begins  by  the  security  guard  opening  each  box, 
dumping  the  contents  onto  the  count  table  and  then  showing  the 
empty  box  to  the  surveillance  camera  to  verify  that  it  is  empty.  The 
security  guard  then  uses  another  key  to  reset  the  drop  slot  latch 
mechanism.  The  count  commences  by  the  cashier  and  the  tribal  ob- 
servers separating  the  chips  into  the  various  denominations.  The 
cashier  then  counts  the  chips,  after  which  time  the  tribal  observer 
recounts  to  verify  the  amount. 

Once  the  amount  is  agreed  to,  it  is  logged  on  a  daily  count  sheet. 
If  a  jackpot  box  is  included  with  the  collection  drop,  then  it  is 
counted  next  using  the  same  procedures  as  mentioned.  The  jackpot 
amount  is  then  logged  on  the  daily  count  sheet  and  the  total  for 
the  table  is  determined  and  also  logged. 

After  all  of  the  boxes  have  been  counted,  they  are  totalled  up  on 
the  daily  count  sheet  and  then  the  chips,  in  total,  are  recounted  by 
both  the  cashier  and  the  tribal  observer  to  ensure  agreement  with 
the  daily  count  sheet  total.  The  daily  count  sheet  is  then  signed  by 
all  of  the  members  of  the  count  team.  The  count  cashier  then  gives 
all  of  the  chips  and  the  daily  count  sheet  to  the  main  bank  cashier 
who  recounts  the  chips  again  and  signs  the  daily  count  sheet,  ac- 
knowledging acceptance  of  the  amount,  and  places  the  chips  into 
the  cashier's  bank.  The  cashier  then  prepares  a  cash  deposit  of  the 
amount  of  the  collection  drop  and  of  the  amount  of  the  jackpot 
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drop,  and  an  armored  truck  picks  up  the  deposit  on  the  following 
morning. 

On  the  next  business  day,  a  member  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment compares  the  duplicate  deposit  slip  to  the  daily  count  sheet 
to  verify  that  the  entire  count  was  deposited.  That  concludes  that 
particular  cycle. 

On  the  bingo  side  of  the  casino,  there  are  three  different  revenue 
input  areas.  Bingo  paper  may  be  purchased  through  the  cashier 
windows,  through  floor  clerks,  and,  additionally,  players  may  buy 
pull-tabs  through  designated  pull-tab  clerks.  After  all  of  the  win- 
dow sales  have  been  made,  the  window  cashiers  turn  their  sales 
proceeds  into  the  vault  supervisor.  When  this  is  done,  a  cash  trans- 
fer slip  is  filled  out  and  signed  by  both  the  cashier  and  the  vault 
supervisor,  showing  the  amount  that  was  turned  in.  The  vault  su- 
pervisor then  documents  the  total  received  on  the  trial  balance, 
which  is  a  form  used  to  compute  the  deposit  that  we  made  at  the 
end  of  the  evening. 

When  players  buy  paper  from  the  floor  clerks  and  pull-tabs  from 
the  pull-tab  clerks,  the  clerks  then  turn  in  their  proceeds  to  the 
window  cashiers,  who  initial  the  clerk's  sales  vouchers,  showing  re- 
ceipt of  the  money.  The  sales  voucher  is  a  form  which  reconciles 
the  quantity  of  paper  issued  with  the  cash  and  unsold  paper  re- 
turned. The  cashier  then  turns  in  sales  proceeds  to  the  vault  super- 
visor, as  was  done  with  the  window  sales. 

As  bingo  games  and  pull-tabs  are  won,  a  floor  clerk,  or  pull-tab 
clerk,  whichever  is  applicable,  collects  the  winning  document  from 
the  player  and  delivers  it  to  the  paymaster.  The  paymaster  logs  the 
winner  on  a  payout  summary  form,  fills  out  a  payout  voucher, 
which,  along  with  the  payout  cash,  is  given  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk 
then  initials  the  payout  summary  form,  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  payout.  The  clerk  gives  the  proceeds  to  the  winner,  who  then 
signs  a  payout  voucher.  The  clerk  then  returns  the  signed  payout 
voucher  to  the  pay  master. 

At  the  end  of  the  bingo  session,  the  pay  master  gives  the  payout 
summary  form  to  the  vault  supervisor,  who  logs  it  on  to  the  trial 
balance.  After  all  of  the  revenue  has  been  received  and  all  payouts 
made,  the  vault  supervisor  computes  the  net  deposit  from  the  trial 
balance  and  prepares  a  cash  deposit  for  that  amount.  The  deposit 
is  picked  up  by  an  armored  carrier  the  following  morning.  On  the 
following  business  day,  the  accounting  department  receives  all  of 
the  documentation,  verifies  that  the  correct  deposit  was  made,  and 
reconciles  the  sales  vouchers. 

That  concludes  the  bingo  process. 

One  thing  we  would  like  to  mention  is,  even  though  we  feel  we 
have  our  internal  controls  worked  out  very  well,  we  have  two  sepa- 
rate groups  of  auditors  that  come  in  verifying  this.  We  have  also 
hired  a  consultant,  on  a  temporary  basis,  who  used  to  work  for  the 
Nevada  Gaming  Commission,  to  come  in  and  check  these  over  and 
give  us  any  suggestions  that  he  might  have. 

[Prepared  information  submitted  by  Mr.  Schneider  follows:] 
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Internal  Controls  of  the 
Cash  Receipts  Process 


Presented  By 

Steve  Schneider 
Controller 
Casino  Morongo 

Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians 
Cabazon,  California 
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Casino  Moronao  Card  Room  Revenue  Procedures  (Exhibit  1) 

In  the  Casino  Morongo  card  room,  customers  can  either  buy  chips  at 
the  cashiers  cage  or  at  the  table  itself.  If  the  purchase  is  done 
at  the  tables,  the  cash  cage  eventually  receives  the  currency 
though  the  dealer  purchasing  chips  to  replenish  his/her  tray.  The 
casino  earns  its  revenue  through  a  collection  made  at  the  beginning 
of  each  hand.  The  collection  is  made  by  the  dealer  who  drops  the 
chips  (cash  is  never  used  for  the  collection)  in  the  drop  box.  For 
certain  games  a  drop  is  also  made  for  a  jackpot  fund.  These  drop 
boxes  are  designed  such  that  once  chips  are  dropped  there  is  no  way 
of  getting  them  out  without  removing  the  box  from  the  table. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  boxes  to  be  collected,  the  shift  manager  on 
duty  fills  out  a  Drop  Box  Control  Sheet  in  which  he/she  documents 
those  tables  which  a  drop  box  pickup  is  necessary.  Two  security 
guards  and  the  shift  manager  then  remove  the  designated  boxes  from 
tables,  replacing  them  with  empty  boxes  obtained  from  the  count 
room.  The  drop  slot  latch  is  automatically  locked  as  the  boxes  are 
removed  from  the  table.  The  drop  boxes  are  then  placed  in  the 
count  room  and  the  security  guards  and  shift  manager  sign  the  Drop 
Box  Control  Sheet  to  show  which  boxes  have  been  pulled. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  count  team  (consisting  of  1  cage  cashier, 
1  or  2  tribal  observers,  and  1  security  guard)  enters  the  count 
room  and  begins  the  count  procedures,  using  the  Drop  Box  Control 
Sheet  to  determine  which  boxes  should  be  counted. 

The  count  begins  by  the  security  guard  opening  each  box,  dumping 
the  contents  onto  the  count  table  and  then  showing  the  empty  box  to 
the  surveillance  camera  to  verify  that  it  is  empty.  The  security 
guard  then  uses  another  key  to  reset  the  drop  slot  latch  mechanism. 
The  count  commences  by  the  cashier  and  the  tribal  observer (s) 
separating  the  chips  into  the  various  denominations.  The  cashier 
then  counts  the  chips  after  which  the  tribal  observer  recounts  to 
verify.  Once  the  amount  is  agreed  to  it  is  logged  on  a  Daily  Count 
Sheet  (see  exhibit  4)  .  If  a  jackpot  box  is  included  with  the 
collection  drop  then  it  is  counted  next  using  the  same  procedures 
as  mentioned  above.  The  jackpot  amount  is  then  logged  on  the  Daily 
Count  Sheet  and  the  total  for  the  table  (collection  and  jackpot 
drops)  is  determined  and  also  logged. 

After  all  the  boxes  have  been  counted  they  are  totalled  up  on  the 
Daily  Count  Sheet  and  then  the  chips  are  recounted  by  both  the 
cashier  and  the  tribal  observer  to  ensure  agreement  with  the  Daily 
Count  Sheet  total.  The  Daily  Count  Sheet  is  then  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  count  team.  The  count  cashier  then  gives  all  the 
chips  and  the  Daily  Count  Sheet  to  the  Main  Bank  cashier  who 
recounts  the  chips,  signs  the  Daily  Count  Sheet  acknowledging 
acceptance  of  the  amount  and  places  the  chips  into  the  cashiers 
bank.  Cash  deposits  are  then  prepared  for  the  amount  of  the 
collection  drop  and  the  amount  of  the  jackpot  drop  with  a  Brinks 
truck  picking  up  the  deposit  on  the  following  morning.  On  the  next 
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business  day,  a  member  of  the  accounting  department  compares  the 
duplicate  deposit  slip  to  the  Daily  Count  Sheet  to  verify  that  the 
entire  count  was  deposited. 

Casino  Morongo  Bingo  Revenue  and 
Payout  Procedures (Exhibits  2  and  3) 

On  the  bingo  side  of  the  casino,  there  are  three  different  revenue 
input  areas.  Bingo  paper  may  be  purchased  through  the  cashier 
windows  or  through  floor  clerks.  Additionally,  players  may  buy 
pull-tabs  through  pull-tab  clerks.  After  all  window  sales  have 
been  made,  the  window  cashiers  turn  their  sales  proceeds  in  to  the 
Vault  Supervisor.  When  this  is  done  a  Cash  Transfer  Slip  is  filled 
out  and  signed  by  both  the  Cashier  and  the  Vault  Supervisor.  The 
Vault  Supervisor  then  documents  the  total  received  on  the  Trial 
Balance  (see  exhibit  6) .  When  players  buy  paper  from  floor  clerks 
and  pull-tabs  from  pull-tab  clerks,  the  clerks  turn  in  their 
proceeds  to  the  window  cashiers  who  initial  the  clerk's  Sales 
Voucher  (see  exhibit  5)  showing  receipt  of  the  money.  The  Sales 
Voucher  is  a  form  which  reconciles  the  quantity  of  paper  issued 
with  the  cash  and  unsold  paper  returned.  The  cashier  then  turns  the 
sales  proceeds  into  the  Vault  Supervisor  as  was  done  with  the 
window  sales. 

As  Bingo  games  and  pull-tabs  are  won,  a  floor  clerk  or  pull-tab 
clerk  (whichever  is  applicable)  collects  the  winning  document  from 
the  player  and  delivers  it  to  the  paymaster.  The  paymaster  logs 
the  winner  on  a  Payout  Summary  Form  (see  exhibit  8) ,  fills  out  a 
Payout  Voucher  (see  exhibit  7)  which,  along  with  the  payout  cash, 
is  given  to  the  clerk.  The  clerk  then  initials  the  Payout  Summary 
Form  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  payout .  The  Clerk  gives  the 
proceeds  to  the  winner  who  then  signs  the  Payout  Voucher.  The 
clerk  then  returns  the  signed  Payout  Voucher  to  the  paymaster.  At 
the  end  of  the  session,  the  paymaster  gives  the  Payout  Summary  Form 
to  the  vault  supervisor  who  logs  it  onto  the  Trial  Balance. 

After  all  the  revenue  has  been  received  and  all  payouts  made,  the 
vault  supervisor  computes  the  net  deposit  from  the  Trial  Balance 
and  prepares  a  cash  deposit  for  that  amount.  The  deposit  is  picked 
up  by  Brinks  the  following  morning.  On  the  following  business  day, 
the  accounting  department  receives  all  the  documentation,  verifies 
that  the  correct  deposit  was  made,  and  reconciles  the  Sales 
Vouchers . 
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Exhibit  Schedule 


Exhibit  1  Revenue  Flowchart  -  Card  Room 

Exhibit  2  Revenue  Flowchart  -  Bingo 

Exhibit  3  Payout  Flowchart  -  Bingo 

Exhibit  4  Daily  Count  Sheet  -  Card  Room 

Exhibit  5  Sales  Voucher 

Exhibit  6  Trial  Balance 

Exhibit  7  Pay  Off  Vouchers 

Exhibit  8  Payout  Summary  Form 
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TRIAL  BALANCE  SHEET 
BIN60 

DATE: 


CASH  DEPOSIT 


PACK  SALES: 
FLOOR  SALES: 
PULL  TAB  SALES: 
MEGA  COMMISSION: 
ACCESSORIES: 

SUB  TOTAL: 
BUSSING  SHORTS: 
MISCELLANEOUS: 


PAR1MUTUEL  31NG0 


SUB  TOTAL: 
BINGO  PAYOUTS: 
PULL  TAB  PAYOUTS: 


CASHIER  DIFFERENCE 
TOTAL:   _ 
CASH  DEPOSIT:_ 
VAULT  OVER/SHORT: 


MISCELLANEOUS  DEPOSIT: 


DEPOSIT  TO  BANK  "OF  AMERICA 
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A  WINNER 

PULL  TAB  PAYOFF  VOUCHER 

N2        0  93  4 


Amount  $ 


CASINO 

MORONGO 


Authorized  Signature 


Recieved  By 


A  WINNER 


PAY  OFF  VOUCHER       Date 


Amount  $ 


CASINO 
MORONGO 


-N2  034400 


Authorized  Signature 


Recieved  By 
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OPENING  DANK$:_ 
PAYMASTER: 


"PAYMASTERS   WINNER    \JOC'* 

DATE:  /  /  DAY: 


VAULT  CASHIER: 


CALLERS: 

• 

• 

WARM-UPS 

1  WINNERS 

PAYOUT 

F.  A  R  1.  Y  n  I  R  n  S 

1  WINNERS 

PAYOUT 

1.  Six  Pack  (Hdwy) 

1  .Crazy  Letter  L 

2.    2   Postage  Stamps 

2. Small  Crazy  Kite 

j.  Horizontal  Bingo 

3. Double  Binpo 

4.  2  Card  Bingo 

■1 -Block  of  8 

5.  Railroad  Tracks 

5. Odd/Even  Blackout 

Total  Warm-Ups  Payoul$ 

Total  Early  Uirds  Payout* 

REGULAR   S  K  S  S  I  O  N 

1  WINNERS 

PAYOUT 

1.  Indian  Star 

2.  Double  Bingo  Hardway 

3.  Crazy  T 

4.  Lucky  7 

5.  3  Postage  Stamps 

C. 

7.  Giant  Crazy  Kite 

g.  Double  Chevron 

3  2  Card  Six  Pack  (Hardway) 

10. 

11. 

12.2  Layer  Cake 

13.Crazy  Arrow 

14. 

15. 

1G. 

17 

1H. 

Total 

Rccular  Session  Payoul$ 

LATE   GAMES 

1  WINNERS 

PAYOUT 

SPECIALS 

1  WINNERS 

PAYOUT 

.  Small  Diamond  plus 
1.Z  outside  corners 

n  Pick  A  Pet 

2. Double  Bingo 

7.  l.orrer  M 

3. Stamp  and  a  Line 

0-  Do  Tr  Ynnrppl  f 

5, Odd/Even  Blackout 

Total  Late  Games  Payoul$                Total  Special  Games 

Payout? 

ADDED   CAMUS 

1  WINNERS 

PAYOUT 

It  r.  cap 

1 .  Lucky  7 

Wnrm-Ups  Payout 

$ 

2.  Large  Diamond 

Early  nirds  Payouts 

$ 

3.  Letter  X  Jackpot 

Rcrjular  Session  Payout 

* 

Mystery  Money  Payout 

$ 

Specials  Payout 

i 

Late  Birds  Payouts 

TOTAL  PAYOUT 

i 

ENDING  PAYOUT  RANK 

$ 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  last  witness  is  the  tribal  attorney  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe,  Mr.  Mark  Van  Norman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARK  C.  VAN  NORMAN 

Mr.  Van  Norman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  just  briefly  summarize  my  testimony.  Our 
people  are  the  poorest  people  in  the  United  States.  Ziebach  County, 
on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  is  the  seventh  poorest  county. 
Unemployment  ranges  from  60  to  80  percent.  Per  capita  income 
hovers  around  $3,000  annually.  That  means  children  go  without 
proper  clothing  and  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night.  That  means  some 
of  our  people  have  no  electricity  and  no  running  water,  although 
the  United  States  has  built  the  Oahe  Dam  on  our  reservation, 
which  is  a  massive  electrical  generating  facility  and  irrigation 
project.  Poverty  on  our  reservation  also  means  that  people  live  in 
despair  and  die  young.  In  short,  our  people  have  the  highest  infant 
mortality  rate,  the  worst  health  status,  and  least  educational  op- 
portunity in  the  country. 

Congress'  purpose  in  the  IGRA  was  to  alleviate  some  of  this 
human  suffering.  We  think  it  is  working.  The  tribal  revenue  from 
the  IGRA  is  intended  to  build  schools  and  hospitals  and  finance 
education  and  jobs.  We  would  like  to  see  that  work.  Recently,  it 
began  to  work  for  many  Tribes,  and  then  New  Jersey  and  Nevada 
gaming  interests  came  in  and  called  for  amendments  to  the  Act  to 
do  away  with  the  competition.  These  are  not  people  that  are  con- 
cerned with  government  revenue.  These  are  people  like  Donald 
Trump,  who  want  to  line  their  own  pockets.  To  make  matters 
worse,  they  are  not  being  honest  about  their  objections. 

They  say  Indian  gaming  is  unregulated.  The  truth  is  that  Indian 
gaming  is  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government,  the  State  Govern- 
ment and  tribal  governments.  If  you  want  to  say  Indian  gaming  is 
unregulated,  you  have  to  say  either  State  gaming  systems  for  regu- 
lation are  inadequate  or  the  States  are  not  using  the  opportunity 
they  have  in  the  compact  process  to  put  adequate  regulations  in 
place. 

People  say  that  Indian  gaming  is  a  violation  of  States'  rights.  In 
truth,  the  IGRA  was  already  a  compromise  of  tribal  sovereignty 
that  invites  States  to  have  an  unprecedented  voice  in  reservation 
affairs. 

Some  opponents  of  Indian  gaming  have  said  that  tribes  will 
game  in  every  major  U.S.  city.  There  will  be  a  proliferation  of  In- 
dian gaming.  The  truth  is  gaming  can  occur  on  after-acquired 
lands,  only  if  there  is  concurrence  of  both  the  State  governor  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Opponents  of  Indian  gaming  say  they  are  not  motivated  by  eco- 
nomic racism  or  a  desire  to  avoid  competition.  The  truth  is  Donald 
Trump  appeared  on  a  radio  show  last  week  and  agreed  that  Indian 
gaming  can  be  characterized  as  the  "Drunken  Injuns  want  Gam- 
ing." 

The  situation  in  South  Dakota  is  that  the  State  government  gen- 
erally permits  gaming  and,  in  fact,  promotes  its  own  gaming  sys- 
tem. The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  asked  to  start  gaming  com- 
pact negotiations  in  1991.  Immediately  the  State  tried  to  limit  the 
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Tribe  to  250  gaming  devices  because  the  Flandreau  Sioux  Tribe, 
the  smallest  Tribe  in  the  State,  with  less  than  250  resident  mem- 
bers, had  accepted  that  term.  We  thought  that  was  bad  faith,  but 
we  kept  negotiating. 

We  believe  that  a  tribal  casino  located  near  Deadwood,  on  our 
trust  lands  that  we  have  held  since  the  1930s,  would  be  good  not 
only  for  our  economy,  but  would  promote  the  State's  economy, 
which  is  based  largely  on  tourism.  Although  the  lands  had  been  ac- 
quired many  decades  before  the  Act,  the  States  refused  to  negotiate 
for  gaming  on  that  site.  What  they  said  was,  if  we  game  near 
Deadwood,  that  would  be  a  proliferation  of  gaming,  which  was 
against  State  public  policy. 

Well,  our  reservation  is  located  180  miles  from  Rapid  City,  180 
miles  from  Bismarck,  and  90  miles  from  Pierre.  Obviously,  if  we  do 
not  use  these  off-reservation  lands,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  suc- 
cessful operation.  So,  we  had  no  choice  but  to  go  to  court  to  seek 
mediation.  WTiile  our  lawsuit  was  pending,  Kevin  Costner,  of 
"Dances  with  Wolves,"  came  in  and  announced  his  intention  to 
open  a  $65  million  casino.  The  Governor  said  we  should  have  that 
Costner  casino  because  otherwise  people  in  South  Dakota  would 
face  hard  times  economically.  I  guess  he  did  not  think  about  us  in 
terms  of  the  need  for  economic  development. 

The  State  legislature  passed  this  Costner  bill,  as  Mr.  Valandra 
described.  Really  what  that  indicates  is  there  is  a  double-standard 
at  work  in  South  Dakota.  State  public  policy  favors  non-Indian 
mega-casinos,  but  moderate-sized  tribal  casinos  are  a  proliferation 
of  Indian  gaming. 

Despite  our  difficulties  with  negotiations,  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  is  opposed  to  amendments  to  the  IGRA  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  tried  to  work  at  the  existing  process  for  2V2  years 
and  we  deserve  to  have  our  day  in  court.  The  IGRA  has  been 
shown  to  work  in  various  areas.  Where  there  was  an  impasse  in 
Arizona,  they  now  have  compacts.  It  can  work  in  other  places.  It 
just  needs  time  to  work. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Van  Norman  follows:] 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Mark  C.  Van 
Norman  and  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  South  Dakota.  On  behalf  of  my  tribe,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  — 
which  is  for  most  of  Indian  country.  Congress'  first  successful 
reservation  economic  development  initiative. 

OUR  RIGHT  TO  SELF-GOVERNMENT  IS  AN  INHERENT  HUMAN  RIGHT 

The  United  States  of  America  stands  as  a  symbol  of  freedom 
and  democracy  around  the  world,  and  the  United  States  has  often 
fought  to  protect  peoples'  rights  to  self-government  and 
democracy.  Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  often  sacrificed 
the  human  rights  of  Indian  people  simply  to  achieve  its  own 
interests. 

Prior  to  the  coming  of  the  United  States  to  Sioux  territory, 
the  Lakota  were  a  free  people  with  an  open  and  democratic 
society.  But  the  United  States  wanted  our  land  and  our  natural 
wealth.  In  1866-68,  we  fought  the  Powder  River  War  to  protect 
our  land,  our  homes,  and  our  families.   And  the  Sioux  Nation  won. 

In  the  Treaty  of  1868,  the  United  States  pledged  its 
national  honor  to  protect  the  peace  and  to  prevent  any  further 
invasion  of  Sioux  country.  The  Treaty  also  recognized  the  Sioux 
Nation's  right  to  self-government.  A  mere  eight  years  later 
(shortly  after  gold  was  discovered  in  our  Black  Hills)  the  United 
States  broke  its  pledges  and  took  our  best  lands,  leaving  us 
destitute  on  arid  reservations  --  yet  our  right  to  self- 
government  continued.  Today,  the  right  to  self-government,  which 
is  our  inherent  human  right,  forms  the  basis  of  the  tribes'  right 
to  raise  governmental  revenue  through  gaming. 
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Of  course,  in  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act,  Congress 
asked  the  tribes  to  accept  a  significant  limit  on  tribal  self- 
government:  we  must  negotiate  a  compact  with  our  state  before  we 
can  conduct  class  III  or  casino-type  gaming.  Nevertheless, 
tribes  have  worked  hard  to  make  the  IGRA  work  --  even  though  many 
state  governments  are  traditionally  opposed  to  tribal  government. 

But  now,  when  the  IGRA  is  just  beginning  to  work.  Las  Vegas 
and  New  Jersey  gambling  interests  seek  to  do  away  with  Indian 
gaming.  The  organized  gaming  lobby  just  can't  stand  to  see 
competition  from  the  Indian  tribes. 

Congress  should  resist  these  self-interested  calls  to  once 

again  abrogate  Indian  rights  because  what's  at  stake  is  more  than 

dollars  and  cents.   What's  at  stake  is  this  Country's  national 

honor  and  Indian  people ' s  basic  human  rights  to  self-government 

and  our  own  way  of  life. 

POVERTY  DEVASTATES  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  IGRA  IS 
TO  PROMOTE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  TO  ALLEVIATE  RESERVATION  POVERTY 

There  is  economic  side  to  the  Indian  gaming  issue,  and  from 
our  perspective,  the  point  is  that  the  reservation  economic 
picture,  in  human  terms,  is  very  bleak. 

Indian  tribes  and  Indian  people  are  devastated  by  poverty. 
Ziebach  County  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  is  the 
seventh  poorest  county  in  the  United  States.  Unemployment  on  our 
reservation  ranges  from  60  to  80%.  Per  capita  income  hovers 
around  $3,000  annually.  That  means  our  children  go  without 
proper  clothing  and  go  to  bed  hungry  at  night.  That  means  some 
of  our  people  have  no  electricity  and  no  water  --  though  the 
United  States  flooded  our  best  remaining  lands  to  create  the  Oahe 
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Dam  on  the  Missouri  River,   a  massive  electrical  generating 
facility  and  irrigation  project. 

The  driving  poverty  on  the  reservation  also  means  that  our 
people  often  live  in  despair  and  "die  young.  Not  surprisingly, 
some  of  our  people  turn  to  alcohol  abuse  as  an  escape.  Alcohol 
abuse  is  600%  greater  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation 
than  it  is  among  the  general  population.  To  give  you  a  real  life 
example,  when  some  of  our  tribal  leaders  went  away  for  three  days 
in  May  to  an  alcohol  abuse  prevention  meeting,  they  returned  to 
find  that  2  young  men  --  one  age  17  and  one  age  27  —  had 
committed  suicide  at  opposite  ends  of  the  Reservation.  Those 
suicides  were  alcohol  related;  indeed,  90  to  100%  of  suicides  on 
the  Reservation  are  alcohol  related. 

In  short,  Indian  people  are  the  poorest  people  in  America, 
with  the  highest  infant  mortality,  the  worst  health  status,  and 
the  lowest  educational  opportunity.  Congress'  stated  purpose  in 
the  IGRA  was  to  ease  these  devastating  problems  by  promoting 
economic  development  for  Indian  tribes,  and  to  protect  Indian 
tribes  and  the  public  from  corruption  to  preserve  gaming  as  a 
means  of  generating  tribal  governmental  revenue.  The  tribal 
revenue  then  is  intended  to  build  schools  and  hospitals  and  to 
finance  education  and  jobs. 

Just  recently,  the  IGRA  began  to  work  in  terms  of  providing 
jobs  and  governmental  revenue  for  Indian  tribes.  Then  came 
trouble.  Nevada  and  New  Jersey  gaming  interests  began  calling 
for  revisions  of  the  IGRA  to  undermine  the  competition  from 
Indian  gaming.    Yet,  in  stark  contrast  to  Indian  gaming,  our 
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opponents  are  not  concerned  with  governmental  revenue.  They  are 
men  like  Donald  Trump  who  seek  to  line  their  own  pockets  with 
commercial  gaming  revenues. 

UNFAIR  AND  UNIFORMED  CRITICISM  OF  THE  IGRA 
To  make  matters  worse,  opponents  of  Indian  gaming  are  rarely 
honest  about  the  reasons  for  their  opposition. 
Opponents  of  Indian  gaming  claim  Indian  gaming  is  unregulated 
*     The  TRUTH  is  Indian  gaming  is  regulated  by  the  Federal, 

state  and  tribal  governments. 
Because  Indian  tribes  must  compact  with  states  for  class  III 
gaming  before  conducting  casino- type  games,  class  III  gaming  by 
Indian  tribes  can  only  be  criticized  as  unregulated  or  under- 
regulated  if  one  accepts  either  that  the  states  themselves  have 
inadequate  means  to  regulate  gaming  or  that  states  fail  to 
negotiate  for  appropriate  regulations  when  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  in  the  compact  negotiations. 

Opponents  of  Indian  gaming  claim  the  IGRA  is  a  violation  of 
states 's  rights. 

*  The  TRUTH  is  the  IGRA  represents  an  unprecedented 
congressional  invitation  for  states  to  have  a  voice  in 
reservation  affairs. 

Opponents  of  Indian  gaming  claim  the  IGRA  will  allow  Indian 
tribes  to  game  in  every  major  U.S.  city. 

*  The  TRUTH  is  that  such  gaming  could  occur  on  lands  acquired 
after  the  passage  of  the  IGRA  only  if  both  State  Governors 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  agree  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest. 
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Indeed,  only  two  after-acquired  sites  have  been  permitted  since 
the  passage  of  the  IGRA,  both  had  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Some  Indian  tribes  have  even 
been  invited  to  try  to  locate  casinos  on  of f -reservation  lands: 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  invited  the  Santee  Sioux  Tribe  of  Nebraska 
to  attempt  to  establish  a  casino  there  and  in  Michigan,  the 
Governor  has  asked  some  tribes  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
establish  a  casino  in  Detroit. 

Opponents  of  Indian  gaming  claim  that  they  are  not  motivated  by 
economic  racism  or  a  desire  to  avoid  competition. 

*     The  TRUTH  is  that  Donald  Trump  himself  appeared  on  the  IMUS 
radio  talk  show  on  June  18  and  agreed  to  a  characterization 
of  Indian  gaming  as  "the  drunken  injuns  want  gambling"  and 
other  racial  slurs. 
In  fact,  our  own  situation  in  South  Dakota,  discussed  immediately 
below,  makes  clear  that  there  is  often  a  double  standard  for 
Indian  gaming. 

THE  SITUATION  OF  THE  CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX  TRIBE 
The  State  of  South  Dakota  permits  blackjack,  poker  and  slot 
machines  in  Deadwood,  conducts  video  lottery  (or  video  machine 
gaming)  and  a  lottery,  permits  pari-mutuel  horse  and  dog-racing, 
simulcasting,  and  charity  lotteries  or  casino  nights.  Thus,  the 
State's  policy  is  to  regulate  rather  than  prohibit  class  III 
games. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  one  of  the  most  populous 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Country,  with  12,000  members,  and  also  one 
of  the  poorest,  began  negotiations  with  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
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for  a  class  III  Tribal-State  compact  in  1991.  Immediately,  the 
state  sought  to  limit  the  tribe  to  250  machines  because  another 
tribe,  the  smallest  tribe  in  the  state  with  less  than  250 
resident  tribal  members,  had  accepted  that  term.  The  state 
affirmatively  refused  to  take  into  account  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe's  greater  need  for  economic  development  because  of 
its  larger  population  and  terrible  economic  situation.  In  the 
tribe's  view,  the  state's  position  did  not  reflect  "good  faith" 
negotiations.   Yet,  the  tribe  continued  to  negotiate. 

The  tribe  believed  that  a  tribal  casino  located  near 
Deadwood  would  be  not  only  good  for  the  economy  of  the  tribe  but 
also  the  economy  of  the  state,  which  is  heavily  dependent  on 
tourism  (and  of  course,  many  tourists  want  to  visit  Indian 
areas).  However,  although  the  proposed  location  was  on  trust 
land  in  the  Black  Hills,  which  had  been  re-acquired  by  tribal 
members  in  the  1930 's,  the  state  refused  to  negotiate  for  class 
III  gaming  at  that  site.  The  rationale  for  the  state's  refusal 
was  allegedly  that  a  tribal  casino  within  a  few  miles  of  Deadwood 
would  result  in  a  "proliferation  of  gaming"  which  was  against 
state  public  policy. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Indian  Reservation  is  located  a  great 
distance  from  any  major  population  center:  180  miles  from  Rapid 
City,  SD;  180  miles  from  Bismarck,  ND;  and  90  miles  from  Pierre, 


Under  the  terms  of  the  IGRA,  when  a  tribe  has  Indian 
lands  where  class  III  gaming  "is  to  be  conducted,"  the  tribe  must 
request  the  state  to  negotiate  and  then  the  state  has  a  duty  to 
negotiate.   25  U.S.C.  §  2710(d)(3). 
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SD.  Thus,  the  land  near  Deadwood  represented  one  of  the  few 
feasible  sites  for  the  tribe's  proposed  gaming  operations,  so  the 
tribe  sued  the  state  to  reach  mediation. 

While  that  lawsuit  was  pending,  Kevin  Costner,  of  "Dances 
With  Wolves"  fame,  and  his  brother,  Dan,  announced  their 
intention  to  open  a  $65  million  casino  in  Deadwood  using  an 
Indian  motif  to  attract  tourists.  The  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
then  announced  that  western  South  Dakota  would  face  hard  times  in 
the  future  if  the  state  was  not  competitive  in  the  tourist 
industry,  and  therefore,  he  believed  that  the  Costners '  mega- 
casino  would  be  beneficial  for  the  economy.  Accordingly,  he 
supported  legislative  changes  in  state  law  to  allow  for  the 
Costners'  large  casinos  and  increased  bet  limits. 

The  State  Legislature  passed  the  proposed  legislation, 
increasing  the  size  of  permissible  casinos  from  30  machines  to 
380  machines,  and  raising  bet  limits  from  $5  to  $100.  That 
situation  astounded  the  tribe.  A  proposed  $2  million  tribal 
casino  was  characterized  as  the  "proliferation  of  gaming" 
contrary  to  state  public  policy  while  a  $65  million  Costner 
"Indian  motif"  casino  was  good  for  the  state  economy.  In  fact, 
so  good  that  the  state  law  regarding  gaming  should  be  amended 
specifically  for  that  casino. 

Clearly,  a  double  standard  is  at  work  in  South  Dakota: 
state  public  policy  favors  non-Indian  mega-casinos  but  moderate 
sized  tribal  casinos  represent  a  proliferation  of  gaming.  As  one 
tribal  leader  said,  "It's  better  to  make  movies  about  Indians 
than  to  be  an  Indian." 
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Despite  its  difficulties  in  class  III  gaming  negotiations 
with  the  state,  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  is  opposed  to 
amendments  to  the  IGRA  at  the  present  time.  The  tribe  has  worked 
at  the  existing  process  for  almost  2  and  1/2  years,  and  we 
believe  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  "our  day  in  court."  Thus, 
the  tribe  would  like  to  respond  to  some  additional  criticisms  of 
the  IGRA. 

THE  INDIAN  GAMING  REGULATORY  ACT  IS  A  WORKABLE  COMPROMISE 

While  Indian  tribes  would  prefer  a  system  of  federal  and 
tribal  regulations  for  Indian  gaming  and  states  might  prefer  to 
directly  regulate  Indian  gaming,  through  the  1988  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  Congress  developed  a  successful  compromise:  class 
III  Tribal-State  compact  negotiations. 

Through  the  compact  process,  Indian  tribes  may  negotiate 
with  states  as  "egual  sovereigns"  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
balanced  regulatory  system  for  class  III  gaming  while  states  may 
negotiate  to  protect  any  legitimate  government  interests  in 
Indian  gaming.  Thus,  Indian  tribes  may  achieve  economic 
development  and  states  have  the  power  to  ensure  that  sound 
regulations  exist  to  protect  those  state  citizens  who  engage  in 
Indian  gaming. 

Of  course,  states  must  negotiate  in  "good  faith"  with  the 
tribes  to  conclude  a  compact,  but  that  is  not  an  onerous  burden. 
The  states  should  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  their  negotiating 
positions  are  supported  by  legitimate  public  policy  concerns  or 
they  should  take  more  time  in  formulating  those  positions. 

Yet,  even  if  states,  for  whatever  reasons,  are  found  to  have 
failed  to  negotiate  in  "good  faith, "  the  process  that  Congress 
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has  set  forth  allows  them  to  adjust  their  negotiations  in 
accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  court  and  conclude  a  compact 
within  60  days. 

Even  if  states  cannot  meet  that  time  frame,  the  result  is 
simply  mediation:  the  last  best  offer  of  the  state  and  the  tribe 
are  submitted  to  a  mediator  and  the  mediator  selects  the  compact 
which  best  comports  with  the  IGRA.  And  even  then  the  state  may 
reject  that  compact,  with  the  only  result  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  will  develop  regulations  for  the  Indian  gaming. 

Thus,  the  requirement  of  "good  faith"  negotiations  is  not 

unduly  burdensome.   Indeed,  it  is  quite  lenient  and  allows  states 

to  adjust  for  any  mistakes  they  may  make  in  the  process. 

THE  IGRA  IS  CONSTITUTIONAL  UNDER  THE  10TH, 
11TH  AND  14TH  AMENDMENTS 

Some  states  have  challenged  the  IGRA  as  unconstitutional 
under  the  10th  Amendment  because  it  forces  states  to  become 
involved  in  regulating  Indian  gaming,  and  some  district  courts 
have  agreed  with  the  states.   Yet,  they  are  quite  simply  wrong. 

Under  controlling  Supreme  Court  precedent,  the  IGRA  offers 
the  states  a  clearly  constitutional  choice:  States  may 
participate  in  negotiations  with  Indian  tribes  to  develop  a 
Tribal -State  class  III  gaming  compact  or  states  may  "opt  out"  of 
the  negotiation  process  with  the  only  result  being  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  develop  regulations  for  the  Indian 
gaming. 

In  New  York  v.  United  States.  112  S.Ct.  2408  (1992),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Congress  may  offer  states  just  such  a 
choice  in  the  area  of  environmental  protection.   Previously,  the 
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Court  had  held  that  such  a  choice  is  constitutional  in  the  area 
of  federal  highway  spending.  We  are  very  confident  that 
Congress'  authority  is  no  less  "plenary"  in  the  area  of  Indian 
affairs. 

In  regard  to  the  11th  Amendment,  some  states  have  argued 
that  Congress  had  no  authority  to  authorize  suits  to  enforce  the 
IGRA's  duty  of  good  faith  negotiations.  Again,  that  is  simply 
contrary  to  controlling  Supreme  Court  precedent. 

In  Pennsylvania  v.  Union  Gas  Co..  491  U.S.  1  (1989),  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  Congress  has  the  authority  to  abrogate 
the  states'  11th  Amendment  immunity  under  the  Commerce  Clause. 
Period. 

Moreover,  the  IGRA's  abrogation  of  the  states'  11th 
Amendment  immunity  is  also  valid  under  Congress'  14th  Amendment 
power  because  the  IGRA  seeks  to  protect  tribal  liberty  interests 
in  gaming  and  no  one  seriously  questions  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  abrogate  states'  sovereign  immunity  under  the  14th 
Amendment  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Fitzpatrick — v^ 
Bitzer.  427  U.S.  445  (1983). 

CONCLUSION 
In  conclusion,  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  views  the  IGRA 
as  an  important  congressional  economic  initiative  for  Indian 
tribes,  who  are  the  primary  government  for  the  poorest  people  in 
America,  and  we  believe  the  IGRA  is  working  well  at  present. 
Legislation  which  would  restrict  Indian  gaming  would  not  be  in 
the  public  interest. 
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Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Van  Norman,  let  me  refer  to  a  point  made 
by  Senator  Valandra.  Is  it  correct  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
does  not  observe  the  law  that  we  passed  in  Congress  regarding 
Duro? 

Mr.  Van  Norman.  What  happened  in  South  Dakota  is  that  the 
State  attorney  general's  office  said  that  the  Duro  legislation  is  un- 
constitutional. Then,  in  the  compact  process,  they  said,  therefore, 
the  State  must  have  jurisdiction  over  non-member  Indians,  even 
though  the  non-member  Indians  we  are  talking  about  are  all  mem- 
bers of  other  Sioux  Tribes. 

Well,  it  must  not  be  that  unconstitutional  because  they  are  will- 
ing to  trade  off  that  jurisdiction  for  lesser  gaming  devices  for  the 
Tribes.  We  tried  to  find  out  what  the  linkage  there  was,  but  they 
have  no  reasoned  policy  basis  for  that.  We  think  it  is  just  a  knee- 
(Djerk  reaction  against  tribal  jurisdiction.  They  do  not  want  to  see 
the  Tribes  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  I  am  interested,  because  that  is  my  bill. 

Now,  is  the  Deadwood  case,  Senator  Valandra,  is  that  definitive? 
Is  the  casino  now  operating  fully? 

Mr.  Valandra.  Sir,  it  was  referred  to  election.  They  went  out 
and  got  petitions  as  soon  as  we  passed  the  law.  We  put  a  provision 
in  the  legislation  that  sped  up  the  referendums.  So,  it  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  voters  for  September  14,  1993. 

Mr.  Richardson.  For  a  referendum? 

Mr.  Valandra.  Right.  Right  now,  as  Tribes,  we  do  not  know  if 
we  should  support  the  legislation  because  it  is  intended  to  help  us; 
but,  I  mean,  the  double  standards  we  deal  with,  it  is  not  going  to 
help  us  at  all,  the  way  that  they  are  presently  interpreting  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  In  light  of  your  experience,  Senator,  are  you 
recommending  that  we  take  any  steps  with  IGRA  that  would  clar- 
ify your  situation? 

Mr.  Valandra.  If  you  would  take  the  States  out  completely,  that 
would  clarify  my  situation. 

Mr.  Richardson.  I  was  not  aware  of  what  happened  in  your 
State.  Of  course,  reading  some  of  the  briefing  materials  before  this 
hearing,  I  was  very  curious  to  hear  your  testimony  and  what  has 
happened  in  your  State,  that  has  had  a  very  long  tradition,  as  I 
understand  it,  of  Indian/State  cooperation.  Isn't  that  the  case? 

Mr.  Valandra.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  NORMAN.  We  had  some  tax  agreements  back  in  the 
1970s  that  worked  pretty  well.  What  we  have  seen  recently  is  in 
1986  the  State  tried  to  come  in  and  get  Public  Law  280  jurisdiction 
by  revitalizing  a  case  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  struck  down 
as  unconstitutional  in  1961.  You  know,  they  have  cut  off  Federal 
highway  construction  to  our  reservations  and  said,  if  you  have 
TERO  programs,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any  Federal  highway 
construction.  This  is  the  general  tenor  of  relations.  In  fact,  we  can- 
not get  those  tax  agreements  that  were  so  maybe  forward-thinking 
in  the  1970s.  We  cannot  get  those  renewed  now  in  the  1990s. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  Ms.  King,  and  Mr.  Schneider.  Ms.  King, 
you  stated  that  the  upper  management  of  the  Oneida  Casino,  they 
are  all  enrolled  members  of  the  Tribe,  but  primarily  Oneida? 

Ms.  King.  Yes,  they  all  are,  including  the  middle  management — 
that  is,  any  person  that  holds  a  supervisory  position,  all  the  way 
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up  to  the  gaming  manager,  which  is  myself.  They  are  all  enrolled 
tribal  members.  We  have  been  real  fortunate  to  bring  in  consult- 
ants that  have  provided  training  and  assisting  in  educating  all  of 
our  individuals  on  short-term  contracts,  and  it  is  a  continuing 
training  process — ongoing  process. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  the  training  of  all  of  these  individuals  is 
done  by  Oneida  members  themselves — these  middle  management? 

Ms.  King.  Yes.  Anybody  who  sits  in  a  supervisory  position.  When 
we  have  any  type  of  training,  it  is  done  by  either  our  consultant, 
brought  in  from  Nevada.  We  have  been  working  with  a  firm  out 
there  that  has  been  bringing  their  expertise  in  training  in  assisting 
us  for  internal  procedures  and  making  sure  all  of  our  checks  and 
balances  are  in  place,  and  assisting  us  with  the  auditing  part, 
which  was  a  new  function  that  we  never  used  to  have  until  we  had 
the  casino-style  gambling  in  place. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  Schneider,  do  you  have  a  management  con- 
tract? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Who  does  that? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Your  Tribe — the  Morongo's  have  a  manage- 
ment contract? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes.  It  is  an  outside  management  company  that 
deals  with  it. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  the  company? 

Mr.  Schneider.  E.C.  Investments. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Has  the  experience  been  a  positive  one? 

Mr.  Schneider.  So  far,  yes.  The  Tribe  has,  in  prior  years,  just 
their  bingo  hall  had  outside  managers  that  have  not  worked  out 
very  well  at  all.  So,  this  appears  to  be  a  change  of  pace. 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  were  in  California  two  weeks  ago  and  met 
with  a  number  of  the  non-recognized  Tribes.  Some  of  these  issues 
did  surface. 

The  main  thrust  of  your  testimony  is  that  the  system,  the  meth- 
odology, is  fool-proof?  Isn't  that  basically  it? 

Mr.  Schneider.  We  would  like  to  think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Richardson.  What  is  the  scope  of  gaming  for  your  Tribe? 

Mr.  Schneider.  As  far  as  what  is  offered? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes? 

Mr.  Schneider.  We  have  a  few  video  machines,  the  video  pull- 
tab  machines,  et  cetera.  I  guess  the  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  or 
not  those  are  permissible.  Then  we  have  card  games.  The  casino  it- 
self is  not  allowed  to  bank  the  card  games.  So,  it  is  a  situation 
where  players  put  up  a  fixed  amount,  as  a  collection  to  the  house, 
for  every  single  hand,  and  they  play  against  each  other.  Then  we 
have  our  bingo  operation. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  Ms.  King,  obviously,  the  Oneidas,  you 
have  probably  the  more  advanced  and  progressive  and  extensive 
Indian  gaming.  Maybe  this  is  something  that  Chairman  Hill  is 
doing;  but,  is  there  much  consultation  among  Tribes  to,  for  in- 
stance, Senator  Valandra,  although  his  case  may  be  different;  but 
say,  the  Morongos  or  other  Tribes  from  around  the  country  wanting 
to  start  gaming?  Do  they  come  to  you?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  offer 
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them  any  technical  assistance  or  advice?  How  does  that  sort  of 
networking  work  within  Indian  gaming? 

Ms.  King.  We  just  recently  have  been  doing  some  networking 
with  some  of  the  Tribes  throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  been  on 
panels  out  in  Las  Vegas  recently,  and  have  spoken  at  a  couple  of 
other  speaking  engagements.  So,  just  through  that  statement 
alone,  saying  that  we  are  self-regulated  and  self-operated,  that  is 
a  pretty  strong  statement  in  the  Indian  gaming  industry.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  several  contacts  by  several  Tribes 
throughout  the  Nation,  coming  to  see  our  operation  and  asking  for 
assistance  and  advice.  We  encourage  that  and  we  welcome  it  as 
well. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  let  me  conclude  with  this  panel.  Chair- 
man Hill  wants  to  conclude  the  hearing.  As  the  host,  he  will  do  so. 

Let  me  just  say  to  Senator  Valandra  and  to  Mr.  Van  Norman, 
I  am  very  interested  in  pursuing  what  you  have  said  here.  I  may 
want  to  do  an  oversight  hearing  in  your  State.  I  was  just  totally 
unaware  of  that.  We  were  just  talking  about  some  oversight.  I  have 
never  been  to  your  State.  With  its  very  rich  tradition  of  Native 
American  activity,  it  just  seems  that  I  probably  should  have  gone 
there  first,  but  I  am  traveling  around  the  country  trying  to  learn 
some  of  the  different  problems  and  Tribes. 

I  think  all  of  you  here  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  con- 
ference committee  on  the  Reconciliation  bill  contains,  at  least  in 
one  of  the  bodies  of  the  Congress,  a  bill  that  I  have  pursued  and 
many  others — Senator  Inouye — Indian  tax  credits  for  the  reserva- 
tion. We  are  hoping  to  keep  that  in  the  President's  economic  pro- 
gram, giving  tax  credits  to  companies  that  operate  on  the  reserva- 
tion. This  would  obviously  be  welcome  by  many  Tribes. 

I  am  very  interested  in  following  up  on  many  of  the  things  that 
you  have  all  said.  Ms.  King,  I  hope  to  visit  your  casino. 

Ms.  King.  I  hope  so  too.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  give  you 
a  tour. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Let  me,  again,  thank  all  of  you.  I  would  like 
to  recognize  Chairman  Hill  to  conclude  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Van  Norman.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  one  thing? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Norman.  We  would  like  to  invite  the  Committee,  on  be- 
half of  the  Sioux  Tribes,  to  have  an  oversight  hearing  on  Wounded 
Knee  because,  just  as  having  a  hearing  here  in  Oneida  dem- 
onstrates what  gaming  can  do,  having  a  hearing  on  Wounded  Knee 
demonstrates  the  need  for  gaming. 

Mr.  Richardson.  $ure. 

Mr.  Van  Norman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming  to  the  Oneida  Terri- 
tory here.  We  thank  all  of  the  panelists.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Richardson.  The  hearing  is  adjourned.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

[Whereupon,  at  6:59  p.m.,  the  Subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  MORONGO  BAND  OF  MISSION  INDIANS 

Chairman  Richardson  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  my  name 
is  Dennis  Miller  and  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Morongo  Band  of 
Mission  Indians  from  Cabazon,  California.  The  members  of  the 
Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  ("Morongo  Band")  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  provide  this  testimony  on  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  of  1988  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Native  American 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  understand  the  American  public 
becoming  confused  with  Indian  gaming  issues  as  they  have  been 
presented  in  the  press.  Many  of  these  news  articles,  some  of  which 
perhaps  were  initiated  by  our  professional  gaming  competitors,  talk 
about  ancient  Indian  land  claims,  about  Indian  sovereignty,  about 
extending  Indian  country  and  gaming  into  the  backyards  of  suburbia 
and  so  forth. 

We  suggest  to  you  that  the  key  issue  in  Indian  gaming  is 
actually  reduction  of  the  federal  deficit  and  the  federal  tax 
burden.  Indian  gaming  infuses  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into 
the  social  and  economic  programs  of  American  Indian  communities  and 
the  American  economy  each  year.  This  saves  the  federal  government 
and  the  American  taxpayer  an  eguivalent  amount  of  money  in 
entitlement  and  discretionary  spending.  Reducing  entitlement 
spending  is  a  subject  which  is  of  serious  concern  today,  not  only 
with  the  Administration  and  Congress  but  also  with  taxpayers. 

Indians  have  historically  been  self-sufficient  people. 
Notwithstanding,  they  have  historically  been  dispossessed  of  their 
economic  base:  first,  the  buffalo,  then  gold,  and  oil,  coal, 
uranium  and  finally,  the  land  itself.  Generally,  when  the  Indians 
were  pushed  aside  from  these  resources,  the  dominant  or  mainstream 
society  benefited. 

Today,  American  Indian  Tribes  face  another  chapter  in 
their  sad  history  of  resource  dispossession.  A  few  powerful  gaming 
and  resort  giants  would  take  the  gaming  resource  away  from  the 
Indians.  If  you  let  this  happen,  if  you  permit  still  another 
economic  base  to  be  taken  away  from  the  tribes,  you  will  see  tribes 
which  are  now  succeeding  at  economic  independence  pushed  back  on 
welfare  and  other  entitlement  programs.  Congress  will  have  to 
provide  even  more  funding  for  Native  American  social  economic 
programs.  Who  will  benefit  from  this?  Not  the  mainstream  of 
America.  Not  the  American  taxpayer.  Not  only  will  they  not 
benefit,  they  will  be  further  burdened  by  the  taxes  that  will  be 
needed  to  make  up  gaming  revenues  lost  to  the  Tribes. 
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Who  will  benefit?  Only  a  few  wealthy  casino  and  resort 
owners  will  benefit  through  the  provision  of  exclusive  gaming 
rights. 

The  issues  surrounding  Indian  gaming  are  really  guite 
simple.  Pull  the  economic  rug  out  from  under  the  Tribes  again,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  a  threat  to  those  who  seek  to  monopolize 
gaming,  and  you  will  force  American  taxpayers  to  take  up  the  slack 
in  what  will  probably  ultimately  result  in  close  to  a  billion 
dollars  in  revenues  lost  to  the  Tribes. 

There  is  hardly  a  state  or  major  city  that  has  not 
wrestled  with  the  so-called  "moral"  issue  of  gaming.  Almost  every 
state  and  major  city  has  some  type  of  revenue  generating  lottery. 
Today,  lotteries  are  looked  upon  as  a  revenue  generating  mechanism 
which  take  the  place  of  lost  federal  Revenue  Sharing  funds.  The 
cities  and  states  use  these  gaming  funds  to  fill  gaps  in  their 
education  and  other  domestic  program  budgets.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  Indian  Tribes  are.  doing  with  their  gaming  revenues. 

Cutting  back  on  Indian  gaming  will  clearly  give  a 
preference  to  powerful  gaming  resort  owners.  The  guestion  is 
simple  and  the  choice  is  clear.  We  can  support  Indian  gaming  and 
economic  self-sufficiency  or  in  effect  subsidize  competing  gaming 
resort  owners  at  the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

To  demonstrate  the  positive  impact  of  gaming  on  Native 
Americans,  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  describe  for  you  the  story 
of  the  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  and  the  social  and  economic 
gains  that  have  been  possible  due  to  our  casino  revenues. 

The  effective  implementation  of  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  of  1988  ("IGRA" )  is  extremely  important  to  us  as  an 
economic  development  vehicle.  The  Morongo  Band,  as  you  will  see 
from  our  testimony,  has  been  transformed  from  a  disadvantaged  tribe 
into  an  economically  independent  tribe  which  contributes  jobs  and 
financial  resources  to  the  State  of  California  and  the  surrounding 
non-Indian  communities  because  of  our  well-managed  entrepreneurial 
success  with  recreational  gaming. 

I.   History  of  the  Morongo  Band 

The  Morongo  Band  includes  about  1,000  tribal 
members.  The  Morongo  Band's  reservation  is  located  in  the 
Coachella  Valley  in  California  just  west  of  Palm  Springs, 
California  and  covers  32,000  acres  overlooking  the  desert  floor. 
The  Morongo  Band  reservation  contains  no  natural  resources  which 
could  be  exploited  to  benefit  the  community  economically. 

Like  many  other  tribes  of  California  Indians, 
ancestors  of  the  present  Morongo  Band  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1852,  the  Treaty  of  Temecula.    However,  this 
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treaty  was  never  ratified  by  Congress,  apparently  due  to  the  influx 
of  White  settlers  caused  by  the  Gold  Rush  and  pressure  exerted  at 
the  federal  level.  Subsequently,  in  1865,  President  Grant  set 
aside  the  present  Morongo  Band  reservation  by  Executive  Order,  but 
the  reservation  remained  unsurveyed  and  had  no  official  status  for 
many  years.  This  state  of  affairs  left  the  Morongo  Band  landless 
and  without  rights  under  California  law.  Our  Tribe  was  desperate, 
poor  and  greatly  reduced  in  number  by  the  White  settler's  diseases. 
Due  to  these  diseases,  the  number  of  tribal  members  fell  from  5000 
to  one  family  group  consisting  of  less  than  2  00  members  in  less 
than  70  years. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Morongo  Band,  the  lands  taken  into  trust  by  the  federal  government 
did  not  include  those  lands  with  access  to  surface  water,  such  land 
was  excluded  from  the  reservation.  Consequently,  Band  members  had 
to  travel  many  miles  into  the  canyons  in  order  to  get  access  to  the 
water  necessary  to  sustain  daily  life.  It  was  not  until  the  1930s 
that  an  open  ditch  irrigation  system  was  put  in  place  on  the 
reservation  with  tribal  labor.  As  a  result,  the  Band  was  able  to 
cultivate  crops  instead  of  foraging  for  food  as  had  been  required 
up  to  that  time. 

In  1934,  Congress  passed  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act,  making  it  possible  for  the  Morongo  Band  to  organize  and  direct 
their  own  tribal  government.  Only  during  the  last  30  years  have 
reservation  residents  had  access  to  electricity,  indoor  plumbing 
and  potable  water.  Prior  to  that  time,  reservation  residents 
relied  on  the  open  irrigation  ditches  for  their  drinking  water,  as 
well  as  all  water  for  other  domestic  purposes. 

II.   Economic  Status  of  the  Morongo  Band  Today 

The  Morongo  Band  operates  one  of  the  oldest  Indian 
recreational  gaming  facilities  in  California,  Casino  Morongo.  The 
Morongo  Band  began  offering  recreational  gaming  (Class  II  gaming) 
in  1983  by  opening  a  bingo  hall  which  employed  100  persons,  until 
a  new  card  room  was  added  in  1992.  Since  the  1992  expansion  of 
Casino  Morongo,  the  Morongo  Band  continues  to  offer  Class  II 
gaming.  Now,  Casino  Morongo  provides  jobs  for  more  than  300 
people,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  non-Indian  residents  of  the 
surrounding  desert  cities.  The  Morongo  Band  is  at  present  the 
second  largest  private  sector  employer  of  the  Banning-Beaumont 
region  and  a  major  contributor  to  the  economies  of  the  surrounding 
non-Indian  communities.  Casino  Morongo  is  also  the  major  source  of 
employment  on  the  reservation,  employing  100  tribal  members. 

Over  the  past  fiscal  year,  Casino  Morongo  has 
generated  $4.5  million  in  payroll,  another  $750,000  in  payroll 
taxes  and  over  $8  million  in  revenues  to  the  local  desert  valley 
economy  through  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services  from  local 
merchants.   Prior  to  contracting  with  an  established  management 
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firm,  the  Morongo  Band's  bingo  operations  operated  marginally  and 
did  not  contribute  as  significantly  to  the  local  economy. 

Proceeds  from  the  gaming  operation  have  been  used 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the  families  of  the  Morongo 
Band  through  per  capita  distributions,  make  improvements  to  the 
reservation  infrastructure  and  provide  funding  for  tribal 
government  operations.  The  Morongo  Band  has  adopted  an  economic 
plan  conforming  the  IGRA  to  provide  economic  development,  necessary 
tribal  services  and  per  capita  income  distributions. 

Tribal  government  operations  are  funded  95%  by 
gaming  revenues  and  include  such  expenses  as  administrative  costs, 
office  equipment  and  utilities.  Gaming  revenues  also  provide 
funding  for  reservation  programs:  a  senior  citizen  program  (100%) , 
a  library,  including  computers  (80%),  a  pre-school  (100%),  a  fire 
department  (100%)  and  a  scholarship  fund  for  tribal  members  seeking 
to  go  to  college  (100%).  Without  gaming  revenues  these  programs 
would  have  to  be  discontinued. 

The  Morongo  Band  is  further  empowered  by  its  gaming 
revenues  to  provide  tribal  members  with  many  free  services 
including  water  delivery  and  trash  pick-up.  Prior  to  the  advent  of 
gaming,  the  domestic  water  system  on  the  reservation  was  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  population.  Gaming  revenues 
financed  the  refurbishment  of  one  well  and  the  establishment  of 
additional  well  on  the  reservation. 

The  Morongo  Band's  dependence  on  federal  funds  has 
decreased  from  over  $500,000  per  year  prior  to  gaming  to  virtual 
self-reliance  currently  due  to  the  development  of  successful  gaming 
operations.  The  Morongo  Band  makes  supplemental  payments  to  the 
families  of  its  members  twice  a  year  from  gaming  revenues. 
Moreover,  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  more  than  one 
adult  family  member  from  each  reservation  family  has  been  employed 
concurrently . 

Gaming  gives  our  people  a  realistic  opportunity  to 
attain  a  standard  of  living  comparable  to  the  non-Indians  of 
neighboring  communities.  The  reservation  poverty  rate  prior  to 
1983  was  90%.  Reservation  poverty  declined  to  50%  after  gaming 
operations  commenced  and  continues  to  decline.  Our  unemployment 
rate  was  72%  before  1983  and  now  is  down  to  25%  and  continuing  to 
decrease.  The  alcoholism  rate  on  the  reservation  has  declined  by 
10%  as  more  people  become  aware  of  the  employment  opportunities 
available  through  Casino  Morongo.  Today,  35%  of  the  tribal  work 
force  is  engaged  in  work  at  Casino  Morongo.  The  salary  structure 
of  the  Casino  is  20%  higher  than  other  similar  enterprises  offer, 
which  adds  to  the  improving  standard  of  living  of  our  people  and 
their  improving  self-esteem.  By  providing  jobs  in  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  areas,  the  Morongo  Band  has  saved  the  State  of 
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California   over   $250,000   per   month   in   support   payments   to 
employees. 

The  Morongo  Band's  economic  development  committee 
makes  recommendation  to  the  Tribal  Council  regarding  uses  of  the 
gaming  revenues.  The  Tribal  Council  has  determined  by  resolution 
to  reinvest  proceeds  into  the  expansion  of  the  gaming  facility. 

In  the  future,  in  accordance  with  the  Band's 
economic  development  plan  and  the  Tribal  Council's  mandate,  we  will 
continue  to  use  the  funds  generated  by  gaming  to  fund  educational 
programs,  academic  scholarships,  community  services  and 
improvements  to  the  infrastructure  on  the  reservation. 

The  Morongo  Band  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  a 
highly  reputable  management  group,  EC  Investments,  USA,  Inc.  (doing 
business  as  "Great  Western  Casinos")  to  manage  the  gaming  facility. 
Great  Western  Casinos  is  headed  by  Ira  Englander  who  has  a  25  year 
history  of  developing  successful  programs  for  Native  Americans. 
This  management  group  has,  within  one  year,  turned  Casino  Morongo 
from  a  moderately  successful  bingo  parlor  into  a  profitable 
"casino"  type  enterprise.  The  Casino  is  policed  by  a  tribal 
security  force  and  runs  a  very  tight  operation  which  is  recognized 
by  local  law  enforcement  officials.  In  addition,  Great  Western 
Casinos  have  instituted  a  financial  system  which  provides  daily 
audit  reports  on  all  gaming  activities. 

III.   The  Cabazon  Case 

It  was  the  Morongo  Band's  joint  lawsuit  with  the 
Cabazon  tribe  that  pioneered  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  Native  American  gaming  industry  in 
the  United  States. y  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Cabazon  case  held 
that  Indian  gaming  did  not  violate  the  public  policy  of  California 
due  to  the  State's  widespread  tolerance  and  encouragement  of 
gambling  as  manifested  in  the  presence  of  a  state  lottery^,  pari- 
mutual  horse  racing  and  numerous  private  bingo  halls.-  The 
Cabazon  court  also  held  that  the  State's  interest  in  preventing  the 
infiltration  of  organized  crime  into  tribal  bingo  enterprises  did 
not  justify  state  regulation  of  tribal  bingo  enterprises  in  light 
of  the  compelling  federal  and  tribal  interests,  including  self- 
determination  and  economic  development  of  the  tribes.-'  Further, 
the  Cabazon  Court  held  that  the  State  could  not  point  to  any 


California  v.  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  480  U.S. 
202  (1987). 

Id.  at  209. 

Id.  at  223 
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present  criminal  activity  in  either  the  Morongo  Band  or  the  Cabazon 
Band  recreational  gaming  operations.-' 

IV.   The  Morongo  Band's  Regulation  of  Reservation 
Gaming 

The  operations  of  Casino  Morongo  are  safeguarded  to 
ensure  today  that  no  criminal  element  is  participating  in  the 
Morongo  Band's  gaming  activities  in  accordance  with  the  IGRA.  The 
Morongo  Band  has  passed  a  gaming  ordinance  (Ordinance  2B-04)  which 
regulates  the  operation  of  all  gaming  activities  on  the 
reservation.  This  ordinance  sets  higher  standards  regulating  the 
administration  of  gaming  activities  than  the  IGRA.  All  contracts 
for  supplies,  services  or  concessions  in  excess  of  $25,000  annually 
are  subject  to  an  independent  audit.-' 

Casino  Morongo  has  instituted  standardized  hiring 
criteria  and  an  interview  system  to  ensure  that  background 
investigations  are  conducted  on  its  primary  management  officials 
and  key  employees  prior  to  employment  and  that  such  officials  and 
employees  are  subject  to  ongoing  tribal  oversight.-'  Every  employee 
is  pre-screened  and  submits  to  drug  testing  prior  to  employment  and 
random  drug  testing  during  the  employment  term.  All  primary 
management  officials  and  key  employees  are  licensed  by  the  tribe 
after  successfully  meeting  employment  criteria  and  background  check 
standards,  including  a  background  investigation  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  is 
notified  of  the  results  of  all  background  checks  and  of  all  tribal 
licenses  issued.-'  Those  potential  employees  whose  background 
report  indicates  any  suspect  information  are  not  hired. 

Additionally,  the  Morongo  Band  is  subject  to  the 
regulatory  and  investigative  powers  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission,  which  regulates  Class  II  gaming  under  IGRA,  and  to  the 
criminal  laws  of  California  under  P.L.  280  and  the  federal 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act. 


Id. 

25  U.S.C.  §  2710(b) (2) . 

Id. 

Id. 
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V.   Indian  Regulatory  Gaming  Act  Issues 

A.  Native  Americans  Have  Successfully  Engaged  in 
Recreational  Gaming  Activities  Prior  to  the 
IGRA 

Native  Americans  had  successful  large-scale 
recreational  gaming  operations  10  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  IGRA.  Due  to  the  tribes  lack  of  resources,  recreational  gaming 
offered  an  opportunity  to  generate  the  revenues  necessary  to 
provide  essential  services  to  tribal  members.  As  demonstrated  in 
the  Cabazon  case,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  found  that 
California's  gambling  laws  are  civil-regulatory  laws,  not  criminal- 
prohibitory  laws.  Therefore,  California  could  not  enforce  these 
laws  to  prohibit  tribal  gaming  on  a  reservation  under  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  Country  given  to  California  by  Congress 
under  P.L.  280. 

B.  Current  Effectiveness  of  the  IGRA 

The  IGRA  is  well-balanced  legislation  which  is 
working  effectively  and  should  not  be  amended  without  a  showing  of 
substantial  need.  Under  IGRA,  tribal  gaming  is  accomplishing  the 
Congressional  goal  of  promoting  tribal  economic  development,  self- 
sufficiency  and  strong  tribal  governments.-' 

Congress  made  clear,  both  in  the  text  of  the  IGRA 
and  the  legislative  history,  that  the  tribes  possessed  broad  rights 
to  conduct  Class  II  type  gaming  of  the  sort  the  states  allowed  any 
person  to  conduct  and  for  any  reason  permitted  by  the  states. 
State  interests  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  IGRA  through  the 
state-tribal  compact  process  for  Class  III  type  gaming. 

C.  Gaming  Contributes  to  the  Economic  Stability 
of  Tribes  and  is  Not  Operated  for  Commercial 
Gain 

Gaming  on  the  Morongo  Band's  reservation  is  not 
operated  by  the  Tribe  for  commercial  purposes.  Gaming  is  a  means 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  for  Morongo  Band  tribal  members. 


Since  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934,  Congress  has  passed  legislation  such  as  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act,  P.L.  No. 
93-638  (1975),  the  Indian  Financing  Act,  Pub.  L.  93-262 
(1974)  and  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  95- 
608  (1978) .  Through  these  statutes,  Congress  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  not  only  recognizing  but  also  promoting 
Indian  self-determination,  tribal  self-government  and 
economic  self-sufficiency  for  Native  American  tribes. 
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The  Morongo  Band  tribal  government,  as  a  sovereign  entity,  has  the 
same  responsibility  for  the  lives  and  well-being  of  its  citizens  as 
do  state  and  local  governments,  including  providing  for  housing, 
medical,  nutritional,  education  and  job  training  needs.  However, 
the  Morongo  Band  tribal  government  does  not  have  the  same  resources 
and  tax-base  as  local  and  state  governments. 

Therefore,  limiting  or  curtailing  gaming  in  Indian 
country  would  cut  the  Morongo  Band  off  from  a  major  source  of 
tribal  revenue.  The  effect  would  be  to  deter  the  Morongo  Band's 
economic  development  and  the  frustrate  the  articulated  federal  goal 
of  promoting  "meaningful  self-determination"  in  favor  of  powerful 
gaming  interests.  In  practical  terms,  such  a  suppression  of  Indian 
gaming  would  cost  the  federal  government  and  the  taxpayers  millions 
in  funding  for  support  of  Tribal  members. 

D.  Native  American  Tribes  are  not  Empowered  to 
Unreasonably  Acquire  Lands  for  Gaming  Purposes 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  decreed  that  no 
Indian  tribe  may  acquire  land  in  trust  for  gaming  purposes  unless 
that  tribe  already  has  land  in  that  state.  The  Secretary  of 
Interior  has  complete  authority  under  existing  law  to  approve, 
modify  or  reject  any  request  to  take  land  owned  by  Tribes  into 
trust  for  gaming  on  of f -reservation  lands.  Therefore,  any 
modifications  to  the  IGRA  to  give  governors  veto  authority  over 
off-reservation  land  acquisitions  would  be  a  nonconsensual 
diminishment  of  tribal  sovereiqnty.  By  retaining  decision-making 
authority  in  the  Secretary,  tribal  and  state  interests  can  both  be 
protected  through  a  balancing  approach  to  decision-making. 

E.  Native  American  Tribes  Have  Successfully 
Operated  Recreational  Gaming  Without 
Intervention  of  Organized  Crime 

Native  Americans  had  successful  large-scale 
recreational  gaming  operations  10  years  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  IGRA.  The  Morongo  Band  has  an  ordinance  that  governs  the 
operations  of  the  Morongo  Casino  to  ensure  that  gaming  on  the 
reservation  is  properly  conducted.  The  revenues  to  be  generated 
from  our  recent  expansion  will  be  used  by  the  Tribe  to  provide 
necessary  governmental  services  to  the  Tribe,  such  as  funding 
educational  programs. 

The  Morongo  Band  has  demonstrated  that  it  has  the 
ability  to  police  itself  and  fulfill  the  policy  of  meaningful  self- 
determination  by  regulating  reservation  gaming  activities.    In 
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1990,  the  Morongo  Band  brought  suit  in  federal  court  to  enforce  its 
ordinances  regulating  gaming  on  the  reservation.-' 

F.  Recreational  Gaming  Contributes  to  the 
Economic  Development  and  Stability  of  the 
Tribes  and  Contributes  to  the  Economic  Health 
of  the  Surrounding  Non-Indian 
Communities 

The  most  important  benefit  of  the  IGRA  is  economic 
development.  Our  Tribe  does  not  possess  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  ability  to  attract  tourists  and  non-Indian 
residents  of  the  surrounding  area  is  a  feasible  way  for  our  Tribe 
to  stabilize  our  economy.  Recreational  gaming  revenues  are  an 
important  source  of  Tribal  income,  independent  of  federal 
government  aid. 

Tribal  gaming  is  the  first  program  of  reservation 
economic  development  to  have  worked  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has 
done  so  with  virtually  no  expenditure  of  taxpayer  dollars.  Under 
IGRA,  any  state  regulatory  expenses  are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the 
tribes.  Whatever  infrastructure  costs  may  be  incurred  in  improving 
access  to  reservation  with  gaming  facilities  are  more  than  offset 
by  increased  sales  tax  revenues  and  business  activity  in  the 
surrounding  communities. 

A  pattern  emerges,  when  one  looks  at  Native  American 
tribes  overall.  Those  tribes  which  have  abundant  natural  resources 
appear  to  have  little  interest  in  conducting  gaming  activities. 
The  Morongo  Band  uses  the  gaming  revenues  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  for  our  members  and  provide  necessary  services 
like  water  and  solid  waste  management.  Additionally,  recreational 
gaming  makes  it  possible  for  the  Morongo  Band  to  contribute  to  the 
hard-pressed  local  economy  by  hiring  non-Indian  local  residents  and 
purchasing  goods  and  services  from  local  merchants. 

G.  Conclusion 

The  IGRA  balances  federal,  state  and  Native  American 
interests  practically  and  fairly.  The  implementation  of  IGRA  has 
only  begun  and  has  already  positively  resulted  in  the  promotion  of 
tribal  economic  development,  self-sufficiency,  strong  tribal 
governments  and  benefits  to  the  non-Indian  community.  We  believe 
that  the  Congressional  scheme  embodied  in  the  IGRA  will  prove  more 
beneficial  to  all  parties  in  the  future. 


See,  Morongo  Band  of  Mission  Indians  v.  Rose,  893  F.2d 
1074  (9th  Cir.  1990)  The  Morongo  Band  sued  in  federal 
court  to  enforce  its  tribal  ordinance  prohibiting 
unauthorized  bingo  operations  on  the  reservation. 

-  9  - 
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In  the  event  that  Congress  initiates  a  process  of 
re-evaluation  of  the  IGRA,  at  a  minimum,  we  urge  that  the  following 
factors  be  considered: 

1.  Tribes,  such  as  the  Morongo  Tribe,  which  have 
already  established  and  invested  time  and. 
tribal  resources  in  currently  operating 
casinos  should  not  be  penalized  because  of 
their  reliance  on  the  IGRA. 

2.  Electronic  or  computer  video  (i. e. , "pull-tab") 
games  which  are  essentially  technological  aids 
to  poker  or  bingo  should  be  treated  as  Class 
II  gaming. 

3.  Any  revision  of  the  IGRA  should  offer  Indian 
tribes  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  promote 
their  economic  development  consistent  with 
tribal  sovereignty  and  state  law. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  taking 
all  the  necessary  steps  to  ensure  that  our  attempt  to  become  and 
remain  self-reliant  is  successful  in  the  American  tradition. 


10  - 
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Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 


Sue  Shaffer.  Chairman 

Wallace  Rondeau  Jr..  V-Chairman 

Carla  Swanson,  Secretary 

Dorothy  Yeust.  Treasurer 

Gary  Jackson.  Sgt.-at-Arms 

Leland  Van  Norman 

Naomi  Gould 

George  T.  Rondeau 

Tom  Rondeau.  Sr. 

James  Estabrook 

Stephen  R.  Jackson 


June  25,   1993 


Congressman  Bill  Richardson 

Chairman 

Sub-Committee  on  Native  American  Affairs 

1522  Longworth  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20515 


Dear  Chairman  Richardson: 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attached  material  entered  into  the  record 
of  the  June  27,  1993  hearing  relating  to  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

In  view  of  the  continued  unjust  attacks  on  Indian  gaming,  I  believe 
that  the  Cow  Creek  statements  of  positive  support  for  our  gaming 
operation  in  Canyonville,  Oregon  has  a  strong  statement  to  make  in 
behalf  of  tribal  gaming. 


Sincerely, H 

Sule  M.  Shaffer 

Chairman 

Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua 

Tribe  of  Indians 


2400  Stewart  Parkway.  Suite  #300 

Roseburg.  Oregon  97470 

1503)  672-9405 
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BILL  BRADBURY 
Senate  President 

OREGON  STATE  SENATE 

SALEM.  OREGON 
97310-1347 


June  23,  1993 


Sue  M.  Shaffer,  Chairman 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 
2400  Stewart  Parkway,  Suite  #300 
Roseburg,  Oregon   97470 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern, 

The  Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  has  done  a  superlative  job  of  running 
their  Indian  Gaming  Center  in  Canyonville.    They  have  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year 
with  no  unpleasant  incidents  and  no  law  enforcement  problems  reported.    They  have 
furnished  40  jobs  and  have  the  potential  to  create  many  more.    These  jobs  are  not  timber 
dependent  which  is  very  important  at  a  time  when  timber  dependency  is  a  real  hardship  for 
many  families  and  working  people. 

The  tribe  has  done  a  commendable  job  of  operating  their  Gaming  Center,  and  I  fully  endorse 
their  efforts  to  expand  the  Gaming  Center  and  related  activities  in  the  Canyonville  area. 


Sincerely, 


Bill  Bradbury 
Senate  President 


BB:bb:js 


Stale  Senate.  State  Capitol.  Salem  97310-1347       (503)  378-8173 
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BILL  MARKHAM 

SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


June  22,  1993 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  have  served  in  the  Oregon  Legislature  for  twenty  years  and 
presently  act  in  the  capacity  of  Speaker  Pro-Tempore  in  the  House 
of  Representatives . 

The  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpgua  Tribe  of  Indians  is  in  my 
legislative  district,  46.  I  have  supported  their  progressive 
efforts  through  the  years  and  was  early  informed  of  their  intent  to 
enter  into  a  gaming  enterprise  in  Canyonville,  Oregon.  I  truly 
support  the  gaming  center  for  economic  development;  not  only  for 
the  tribe  but  for  the  good  of  Douglas  County  as  well.  The  tribe  has 
furnished  employment  to  the  surrounding  residents  and  has  been  a 
stimulus  to  many  businesses  in  the  area. 

The  Cow  Creeks  have  successfully  worked  through  the  compacting 
process  with  the  State  of  Oregon  as  provided  for  by  the  Indian 
Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA),  and  presently  has  the  only  Class  III 
gaming  compact  within  the  State. 

In  the  over  one  year  of  operation  of  the  facility,  there  have 
been  no  problems  and  no  complaints . 

I  have  assisted  the  tribe  in  many  ways  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.   Once  again,  I  support  this  economic  venture. 

Sincerely, 

Representative  Bill  Markham 


.LA.V  NORTH  JOSEPHINE.  AND  N  \V  .JACKSON  COUNTIES 

DISTRICT  « 

STATE  CAPITOL.  SALEM.  OREGON  97310-1347 

Pln.no*    Salem     JTSJS79M       Riddle  K74-2834 

PO  B„x     mi     RjrlclU-.  '  'tenon  97UW 
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BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 

DOUG  ROBERTSON  DORIS  WADSWORTH  JOYCE  MORGAN 

Courthouse    •    Ruseburg.  Oregon  97470    •    i  503  I  441)4201 


June    14,     1993 


To  Whom  it  May  Concern: 

We  support  the  Cow  Creek  Gaming  Center  in  Canyonville.  It  has  had 
a  very  positive  impact  on  the  economy  of  the  area  with  not  one 
single  unpleasant  incident. 

It  has  furnished  40  jobs  to  date  and  if  allowed  to  expand  has  the 
potential  to  create  many  more.  With  the  growing  problems  in  the 
timber  industry  it  is  essential  we  support  diversification  in  south 
county. 

This  positive  economic  impact  on  various  businesses  is  being 
recognized  more  all  the  time  and  should  continue  to  be  significant, 
particularly  during  the  coming  tourist  season. 

We  support  what  the  tribe  is  furnishing  Douglas  County  in  an 
economic  way,  and  with  their  record  see  nothing  but  benefits  ahead 
for  this  operation. 

BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
OF  DOUGLAS  COUNTY 

'-  s~  /'.'<      ... 


Joyce  Morgan,  Chair 

K         A- 


Doug  Robertson,  Commissioner 


Doris  Wadsworth,  Commissioner 


\ltrs\trlbegup.boc 
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CITY  HALL    -   P 


PHONE  (503)  839-4258    FAX  (503)  839-4680 


CITY  OF  CANYONVILLE 


P.O.  BOX  765.  CANYONVILLE.  OREGON  97417 


June  4,  1993 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 


The  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Trius  of  Indians  nave  seen 
operating  a  gaming  center  just  north  of  the  Canyonville  City 
limits  for  a  year  now.  This  has  been  time  enough  to  realize 
the  impact  on  our  community  and  we  have  seen  nothing  but  a 
positive  influence.  The  Cow  Creeks  have  stimulated  the 
local  economy  by  the  payroll  of  their  operation  (40  jobs) 
and  by  their  suppliers  and  a  considerable  number  of 
individuals  who  conduct  business  with  the  tribe.  However, 
by  far  the  largest  benefit  to  the  local  community  is  from 
the  patrons  of  the  gaming  center  who  spend  time  in 
Canyonville.  The  economic  impact  on  various  businesses  is 
being  recognized  more  and  more.  We  feel  it  will  be 
particularly  significant  during  the  coming  tourist  season. 

The  city  police  are  welcome  at  the  facility  and  do  patrol 
it.  There  have  been  no  problems  of  any  kind.  Unlike  most 
casinos,  alcoholic  drinks  are  not  served.  This  makes  a  nice 
atmosphere  with  less  likelihood  of  problems.  There  have 
been  no  gambling  related  crimes. 

Since  our  community  is  timber  dependent  and  many  have  lost 
jobs  because  of  diminished  allowable  timber  cuts  on  the 
Umpqua  National  Forest  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands, 
the  jobs  created  by  the  Indians  are  very  important.  The  Cuw 
Creeks  are  also  working  with  the  city  to  secure  funding  for 
the  improvement  and  expansion  of  the  city's  water  system. 
The  City  of  Canyonville  supports  their  efforts  and 
anticipates  continued  benefits  from  their  presence  in  the 
community . 


Sincerely, 

Mickey  A.  Moore 
Mayor 


% 
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CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


June  10,  1993 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 


This  letter  is  written  in  regard  to  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua 
Tribe  of  Indians  gaming  enterprise.  The  Canyonville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  supported  this  establishment  from  its  beginning 
concept  as  a  sound  economic  development  project.  Our  support  of 
Cow  Creek  Bingo  has  not  wavered. 

The  Cow  Creeks  have  done  what  they  told  the  community  the  intended 
to  do.  We  have  been  kept  aware  of  their  progress  from  the 
beginning  bingo  opening  through  the  compact  process  with  the  State 
of  Oregon  for  the  video  terminals. 

This  facility  has  been  open  for  a  year,  providing  a  clean,  pleasant 
place  for  folks  from  the  local  community  and  visitors  to  gather. 
People  are  comfortable  in  going  there  and  feel  secure.  Our  local 
police  patrol  at  all  hours  and  have  had  no  reports  of  problems 
since  the  center  opened  a  year  ago. 

The  Chamber  recognized  early  the  potential  economic  impact  of  the 
tribe's  gaming  venture  on  the  community  and  local  businesses.  We 
continue  to  support  the  tribe's  efforts  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
believing  that  their  contributions  to  our  economy  are  meaningful. 

The  motion  to  send  this  letter  was  passed  unanimously  at  a  regular 
meeting  on  Thursday,  June  3,  1993. 


Frank  W.  Braudt 
Secretary /Treasurer 
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DOUGLAS  COUNTY  SHERIFFS  OFFICE 

Justice  Building    •     Roseburg,  Oregon  97470    •    (503)440-4450 
JOHN  H.  PARDON 

SHERIFF 


June  9,   1993 


RE:       COW  CREEK  INDIAN  GAMING  CENTER 
DOUGLAS  COUNTY,  OREGON 

To  All  Interested  Parties: 

The  Sheriff's  Office  supports  the  Cow  Creek  Indians  in  their  gaming  endeavor. 
When  the  tribe  started  to  develop  the  gaming  center  plans ,  our  office  was 
contacted  and  several  meetings  were  held  to  decide  what  impact  this  facility  might 
have  on  the  law  enforcement  community.    Suggestions  on  providing  security  were 
made  to  the  Cow  Creeks  and  they  have  cooperated  fully  with  our  department. 
Since  the  facility  opened  on  April  30,  1992,  the  Sheriff's  Office  has  not  been 
called  out  to  any  disturbances  on  the  property. 

Our  community  is  being  adversely  affected  by  the  timber  crunch  and  Measure  5. 
The  Cow  Creek  Gaming  Center  provides  40  jobs  and  brings  in  much  needed 
revenue  to  Douglas  County.    We  are  hoping  that  more  job  opportunities  will  be 
generated  by  this  facility  in  the  future. 

I  have  absolutely  no  problem  with  Indian  Gaming  and  look  forward  to  expansion  of 
the  Cow  Creek  Facility. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN  H.  PARDON 
SHERIFF 

lu 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

CHIEF  Donaid  E    Luons 


N PEPLV PLEASE 
PEPEP'OOUR 
CASE  NUMBER 


CITYOFCANYONVILLE 

?J  PO  BOX  765     CANYONVILLE.  OREGON  97417 


KECEiVEC  SUi!  '  fi 


June  14,  1993 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 
To  All  Interested  Parties: 


The  Cow  Creek  Gaming  Center  has  been  open  a  little  over  one  year 
now.   It  has  been  a  pleasure  working  with  them  during  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operating  phases  of  the  center. 

During  the  planning  and  construction  phases,  every  effort  was 
made  by  them  to  keep  the  law  enforcement  agencies  informed,  with 
several  meetings  being  held  with  the  State  Police,  Sheriff's 
Office,  and  this  department.   Any  concerns  that  we  may  have  had 
were  quickly  laid  to  rest  as  they  do  not  serve  liquor,  their 
security  system  is  well  planned  down  to  a  well-lit  parking  lot. 

Our  officers  are  always  welcome  there.   They  are    treated  with 
respect  and  our  working  relationship  is  such  that  I  have  agreed 
to  assign  officers  to  work  there  as  requested  on  holidays,  such 
as  we  did  on  Memorial  Day. 

The  Cow  Creek  Gaming  Center  is  not  only  a  clean,  respectable 
entertainment  center  for  people  to  visit,  it  has  helped  our 
community;  providing  jobs  at  a  time  when  we,  as  a  timber  depen- 
dent area,  are  facing  high  unemployment.   It  is  a  definite  asset 
to  our  commun  i  ty . 

I  wish  them  the  best  and  hope  they  will  be  able  to  continue  with 
their  plans  for  expansion.   A  clean,  well  managed,  attractive, 
and  trouble  free  business  such  as  this  would  be  welcome  in  any 
commun  i  ty . 
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Umpqua 

Community 

College 

Small  Business  Development  Center 


June  7,  1993 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN: 

I  am  very  happy  to  write  a  letter  of  support  for  the  Cow  Creek  Band 
of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  and  their  pursuit  of  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

I  am  aware  of  their  long  struggle  to  obtain  the  means  to,  not  only 
become  a  recognized  tribe,  but  to  obtain  financing  for  their 
entertainment  center.  They  have  not  had  anything  handed  to  them, 
they  have  worked  hard  for  every  thing  they  have  achieved. 

Indeed,  the  new  entertainment  center  in  Canyonville,  Oregon,  has 
been  a  very  positive  influence  in  and  around  that  small  town  which 
has  to  date  been  very  dependent  upon  the  timber  industry.  The  Cow 
Creeks  have  been  very  instrumental  in  helping  the  diversification 
of  that  economy.  I  am  convinced  that  that  diversification  will 
continue  to  grow. 

I  also  must  add  that  every  organization,  whether  it  be  city,  non- 
profit or  county,  that  has  had  any  experience  with  the  Cow  Creeks 
and  its  entertainment  center,  has  been  most  supportive. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 


\  , 


r 


Mr.  Terry  Swagerty 
Director 


744  S.E.  Rose    •    Roseburg,  Oregon  97470-3941    •    Telephone  503-672-2535 
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(^Master 
"Host 
cTWotof  °Inii 


To  ./hoc  it  ...ay  concGrn: 

7;e  operate  r.  ^3  ro.n  Motel  in  doTmtor/n  Canyonville. 
~e  have  found  that  since  the  Cott  Creek  3in£o-7ideo 
Gamine"  ccntoi-  has  cone  to  the  area  a  definite 
increase  in  our  occupancy. 

It  has  done  r/.uch  to  increase  the  flotr  of  traffic 
and  business  to  the  entire  city  and  surrounding 
area.  Sveryone  is  so  enthusiastic  about  the  Cot; 

Creel:  Gaming  Center  beins  here  in  this  area. 
7e  look  forward  to  continued  success  for  it  and 
other  business  establishments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

."aster  Most  Motor  Inn 

DEA  Leisure  Inn.  (!m 
Jim  Smith,  Mgr.  ^i 


LAPINE 


CANYONVILLE  MADRAS 

Located  Off  1-5  On  Exit  98  203  4th  Street  (Downtown)  52560  Hiway  97 
554  S.W.  Pine— 97417                                              97741  97739 

(503)  839-»278  (503)  475-6141  (503)  5360737 


BOSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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3  9999  05983  445  5 


<3be  SUNDAY  3kw$ltem 


;    kpilnglUM  iuiMm.il  t.onlW  Dia».i,  ball,  and  Kalli.  Pwu.ni  Ira.alad'  halt.  Ihl  lilba  l<  celebrating  Ibe  nrs!  i„„l.mia,y  ol  Ih.  gaming  cenl... 
lo  r  .,.,0.1.111.  Salurdey  lo  lij  lh.lt  luck  al  Ilia  Con  Cieek  Indian  Bingo    ohkh  II  ii,i  li  a  gambU  lhal  la  paying  oil 

Cow  Creek  gamble  pays  off 

llibe  celebru|es  gaming  hall's  first  year  and  Is  be(llng  on  a  successful  fuluie 


,  P»ul  ti  tr.i*jir* 


S 


tANYiHivmr    11  ii  iiMn  Ms ii'tg. 

Il.Sl  Hfjl  sllkrj  ln.Uan  gi,„l„g  lull  I...I  iW  pci 
lie  tiammtd  lido  Iht  bull.ll.ig   playing  l.l..|< 
ICCnd  numk'S  and  tlnlng  up  to  lake 
video  imket 


Ih 


:  g,»,d  leawm 

ilnwdierjo-Cieri  1 


.  Il.r  Ml. 


..Ml    II 


To*  Cierk  Indin  Dingo  II  a  gamble  Uuu  II  pi)-  RStnaUon,"  Shtllo  Hid  'We  ili.nl  lia.e  ndlllnm    | 

ln|  oil..  Tof  tic  130-membei  bdbe  u  well  u  the  ol  dollen  coming  la  n.jn.  llilngi  like  Umbei.  pi  llih. 
pliyeii                               '  ■   '                        "  01  coal,  ot  hyduielettile  renter,  w  oil " 

Slnce-llir  0  olII-Mpuie  tool  IjiII  0|cird  last  y:u        Sliallci  laid  llie  levcmic  liom  die  gaining  cenlri 

llie  pniklng  Inn  lia.e  bet  i  lull,  delplle  Dotigtal  red  only  piyl  fm  die  lull  l  npciallng  eapensei.  b.il 

k  ii  Die    ri.uoly'l  deptcmed  llmbei-depeodeiit  economy  In  I)  paying  back  lie  loin!  Imin  die  Pttcu  ol  Indian 

i  lie),  llie  lepuliilon  nt  die  tdbc'llnjuui  bingo  and  Allalu  Put  paid  tot  conimcdoo  ol  die  lc  I  tnltlli.n 

llt.tul  lo     *,,lc"  Pnk''l  ttn,ci  dn*l  al  inwy  playen  flooi  Ok-  building  aid  paikjng  tql. 

■  H  I.....I  (  HI  l.i.l.  I     " 


.  11,11  l.r,. 


lid  Si 


m  Imra  Monluu  U  Iiom 

*lliac  *«  rn  lirt  tide  Mien  we 

cn.lcr"  SliiHct  laid  "We  ue  |uH 

31  tl>e  end  ol  lie  Itmnel  *l.nf  wc 

jf  Shillei.  niMi  chjli- 

buflncvei " 

!•»)  uxJ  IrnVrrnilenre  <M 

llie  Cow  Circki  »«e  iThcini.ii 

li-'i  eipinslt  n  ul  Uc  hall  by  Ki 

„r  iiri. 


Bingo 


CONIINUEOIrompage  A I 

nliiyii.il  vehicle  pmk  ami  iimlcl  at  ilic 
site  have  ticcn  discussed,  anil  the 
nibe  Is  purchasing  a  17-acre  paicel 
ol  land  Till  lulmc  growth 

llie  uibe  aiicaily  added  60  video 
IKiket  inacliines  In  I  clmr.uy 

I'clci  Ingcnho,  the  V.r.il's  :;:m.ug- 
et,  said  anolhci  10  machines  will  he 
added  soon  and  tlie  hall  Is  now  op- 
erating seven  days  a  week.  15  liotiis 
a  day 

"We've  walclicd  this  hall  i;ti  Imhii 
lull  lo  packed  with  die  additional 
houis,"  said  liigcuiio 

Some  communities  might  take  a 
dim  view  ol  gambling  in  llicii  civic 
Imckyaid. 

t'anyouvlHc  has  welcomed  the 

tow  fleck's  enlcipiisc      and  the 

•III  jut  is  il  nealcd     willi  ii|mii  aims 

"Indinii  Dingo  ii  it-ally  a  nice  atl 


Michelle  Miiir.  coo-aer  of  I  he 
I  ccdlol  family  Restaurant  "I  was 
lievci  skeptical  o(  Ihcit  plans  ami 
die  tiilx:  stuck  lo  die  guidelines  dicy 
csUtltlishetl  when  Uiey  proposed  Ihe 
bingo  hall" 

Unlike  elloits  by  the  Confederat- 
ed Tribes  of  the  Slleli  lo  open  a 
casino  on  land  outside  ol  their 
icscivallon  neai  Salem,  the  Cow 
t  iccks  leceivctl  virtually  no  opposi- 
tion in  Uicit  plans 

Local  inctclianls  said  the  games 
tiling  loinisl  tlollai'  to  a  cash-huu- 
gty  community, 

So  I  at  no  gambling-related 
Clinics  have  been  icpoilcd.  said 
Maiva  loltnsoil,  a  spokeswoman  lor 
the  I'anyonvillc  Oly  Police,  and  the 
liilw  has  ucvci  objected  10  local  po- 
lice olliccis  patiolling  the  lescrva- 
linn 

"II  people  say  anything  about  the 
liiuiMi  li.n    ii'  ■•• • 


they  enjoy  the  place."  said  Uerl 
I'ritchell,  Canyonville  deputy  cily 
recorder 

Shaffer  said  several  factors  Inllti- 
eneed  'Jie  successful  negoiialion  of 
the  compacl  allowing  gaming  Oov- 
enttnenl  olfictads  and  tribal  lead-  rs 
agieed  a  bingo  hall  with  video  gain- 
ing did  nol  constitute  a  casino;  Ihe 
hall  Is  operated  on  the  reservation, 
nol  oir  of  tribal  land;  and  no  alcohol 
is  served  at  the  hall 

"l-verylliing  wc  have  done  (is) 
within  Ihe  lull  coulines  ol  die  law," 
S hallo i  said 

The  Indite  ol  Ihe  tribe  looks 
blight  because  ol  the  success  ol  the 
gaming  ball.  Shaller  said  II  Is  a 
gamble  on  themselves  that  paid  oil 

"llisiory  tells  you  Indians  are  the 
gicalcsl  gamers  in  Ihe  world  -  ilirv 
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Daih^Qurier 


Thursday 


i  offices 
sked  in 
states 

I  workers  suspected 


Gamble 


ilnd  likin|  home   Ih*    whopptr.      eotlUD|  but  food  for  till  Inn  q( 


Everyone  a  winner 

kbIHB       HfilUi  Hi  lv ^ 

BSH-'^J^i 

If^^g^Hbm..  M| 

rlBQ  P't-aHB^JH 

dBflri^Bi^l 

Gambttw  BKI  Snwttof  •rttrusts  •  quart*  to  lady  luck  ■*  h«  takaa  anothar  chanea  on  •  »iol  machlna 

■1  Cow  Cr*«h  Bingo. 

■                   o             ■■                               |      | 

probltrai  come  In.'-   1  mm 


Gaming  hall  gamble  pays  off 


Canyonville  residents,  gamblers  pleased  with  Cow  Creek  Bingo 
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Trump  suit  seeks  to  block  tribal  operations 


lr  blc|o  pirlor.  bill  Doo»l 


»od  Trump  Til  y.bll- 
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